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PREFACE. 


The Gazetteer of Ajmer-Mei’wara compiled by Mr. J. D. (now Sir 
dames Digges) LaTouche in 1875, is the basis of the present work The 
arrangement has been altered in accordance with Government’s general 
scheme for the new District Gazetteers, and it has been brought up to 
date, but except where recent investigations have thrown new light on 
any subject, the matter, and in many cases even the wording of the original 
have been retained. I am indebted to Mr. K. C. Bramley for tbe use of 
material collected for his article on Ajmer-Merwara in the Imperial Gazet- 
teer at present under issue, to Colonel Melvill for helpful criticism and 
advice, and to many members of the District Staff for useful notes on 
various subjects. My clerk Munshi Kanahaya Lai has given much assis- 
tance throughout. 


Ahu, 21st August 1904, 


C. C. W. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Physical Aspects. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated Province of British India in Raj- 
putana, lying between 25° 24' and 26° 42' North Latitude and 73° 45' 
East Longitude. The Province is composed of two districts (1) Ajmer 
and (2) Merwara, and is entirely surrounded by Native States. 

The Ajmer district is bounded on the north and west by Mar- 
war, on the south by Mewar, on the south-west by Merwara and 
on the east by Jaipur and Kishangarh. Merwara is bounded 
on the north and- west by Marwar and Ajmer, on the south and 
east by Mewar and on the north-east and to some extent on the 
north bj’’ Ajmer. 

The length of the Ajmer district is some 80 miles from north to 
south, while it is 50 miles in breadth. Merwara is a nan-ow strip 
about 70 miles long, and with a varying breadth of from 15 miles to 
1 mile. They have a total area of 2,711 square miles, of which Ajmer 
has 2,070 and Merwara 641. The poymlation according to the census 
of 1901 is 4,76,912 or 175'93 persons to the square mile. 

The Sanskrit word Meru, a hill is a component part of the 
names of both districts. In Ajmer it is combined with the name of 
Raja Aja, the traditional founder of the fort and city : in Merwara iu 
expresses the iihysical features of the country only. 

The boundaries are territorial: there aie no natural divisions. 
The two tracts originally formed distinct districts, and each possesses 
a history of its o-wn. The number of villages on the Government 
rent roll according to the last census is 740, of which 425 are in Ajmer, 
and 315 in lllerwara. The Land Revenue in 1902-03 amounted to 
Rs. 2,63,845, Ajmer contributing Rs. 2,09,111 and MerAvara Rs. 54,734. 
The gross revenue for the Division, including the District Funds, was 
Rs. 14,49,200. 

Of the 2,711 square miles of area Ichdlsa and jdgir villages occupy 
1,399 square miles, the istimrdri estates in Ajmer 1,272 square miles, 
and towns 40 square miles. 

The distinguishing feature of the country is the Aravalli range, 
the strong barrier which divides the plains of Marwar from the high 
tableland of MeAvar. The range, which commences at the “ Ridge ” 
at Delhi, comes into prominence near the toAvn of Ajmer, Avhere it 
appears in a parallel succession of hills. The highest point, on 
Avbich is perched the fort of Taragarh, rises immediately above the 
city of Ajmer to a height of 2,855 feet above the level of the sea, 
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and between 1,300 and 1,400 feet above the valley at its base. The 
“ Nagpabar, ” or Serpent hill, 3 miles west of Ajnaer city, attains a 
scarcely inferior elevation. About 10 miles from Ajmer the hills dis- 
appear for a short distance, but in the neighbourhood of Beawar form 
a compact double range which approach each other at Jawaja, 14 miles 
further south, and finally meet at Kukra in the north of the Todgarh 
tahsil, from which village a succession of hills and valleys extends to 
the furthest extremity of the Merwara district. Thence the range 
gradually becomes bolder and more precij)itous, till it finally terminates 
m the south-east comer of the Sirohi State, near Mount Abu. 

The plateau on which the town of Ajmer stands marks the highest 
point in the plains of Hindustan ; and fi-om the hills, which hem it in, 
the country slopes away on every side. The range of hills between 
Ajmer and Nasirabad marks the dividing watershed of the continent 
of India. The rain which falls on the southern or Nasirabad side, 
finds its w'ay by the Chambal into the Bay of Bengal; that which falls 
on the other side is discharged by the Luni into the gulf of Cutch. 
Further south the watershed is still more clearly marked, and is the 
high wall of rock which separates Marwar from Merwara. The poi tion 
of Ajmer east of the range, which connects Siinagar with Eajgarh, 
including the pargana of Kamsar and the estates of the istimrdrdars 
generally, is an open country with a slope to the east and broken only 
by gentle undulations. West of the Nagpahar the pargana of Push- 
kar stands quite apart from the rest of the district, and is a sea of sand. 

In Merwara there are no important mountains ; the highest hills 
occur near Todgarh, where the peak of Goramji attains an elevation of 
3,076 feet above the level of the sea. The average level of the valleys 
is about 1,800 feet. In the tahsll of Bcilwar there arc four well- 
known passes. The Barr Pass on the west is a portion of the Imperial 
road fi-om Agra to Ahmadabad and is metalled tlnoughout. On the 
eastern side are the Pakheria and Sheopura Ghats, the first leading 
to Masuda and the second to Mewar. There is also the Sura Gliata 
pass which leads to Mewar. In the Todgarh tah-sU there are the 
Kachbali, Pipli Undabari, Sarupa Ghata and Dewair passes leading 
from Merwara into Marwar. There are no passes deserMng of the 
name in Ajmer except Avhere the road to Pushkar, six miles west of 
Ajmer city, traverses a dip in the Nagpabar range. 

_ Owing to their position on the watershed of the continent, the dis- 
tricts do not possess rivers of any imjjortance. The principal stream 
is the Banas, T^ch takes its rise in the Aravalli range, about 40 miles 
north-west of Udaipur, and enters the Ajmer District at the extreme 
south-east corner, not far fi-om the cantonment of Deoli. During the 
rains this river is frequently in flood, and travellers from Kotali and 
Deoli are ferried across at the village of Negria, in Jaipur territory, 5 
miles from Deoli. Besides the Banas there are four stream.s, the Khari 
Nadi, the Dai Nadi, the Sagarmati and the Saiaswati. All' are mere 
rivulets in the hot weather, but become toixents in the rains : neither 
they nor the Banas are used for the transport of produce. The Khari 
Nadi rises in the hills near the village of Birjal in the Merwara dis- 
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trict, and after forming the boundary between Mewar and Ajmer for 
a short distance, falls into the Banas at the northern extremity of the 
Sawar pargana. The Dai Nadi, flowing from west to east across the 
Ajmer district, is arrested in the early part of its course by the Nearan 
embankment. Thence it flows by Sarwar, belonging to Kishangarh, 
and, leaving the district close to Baghera, eventually also empties 
itself into the Banas. The Sagarmati rises near the Bisla tank in Ajmer, 
and after flowing through and fertilizing the Ajmer valley, takes a 
sweep northAvards by Bhaonta and Pisangan to •Govindgarh. Here it 
meets Avith the SarasAvati, Avhich carries the drainage of the Pushkar 
vallej'-, and the united stream from this point jmtil it falls into the 
Rann of Cutch is designated the Luni, or salty fiver, and it is on this 
stream that MarAvar chiefly depends for what fertility it has. The 
affluents of these streams are many, and there are some independent 
rivulets running northAvards into the Sambhar lake. None of them 
have obtained a name, as they are mere drainage channels running 
only in the rainy season. 

In striking scenery Ajmer district is deflcient, although Ajmer 
itself is an excejotion. I'he ancient city, Avith the frowning heights 
of Taragarh as a background, makes an effective picture, even when 
the hot Aveather bas stripped the hills of all their covering. But the 
general aspect of the country at that season is desolate and forbidding. 
A change comes with the burst of the monsoon, when the arid plain 
and rocky hills are transformed by a covering of verdure, Avhich con- 
trasts pleasantly AAUth the blue of the sky. The sunset effects are at 
times very striking. The most beautiful scene of all is the Anasagar 
embankment and lake on a night Avhen the moon is at its full and the 
marble chatris of Shah Jahan are mirrored in the waters. 

Mei’Avara scenery Avith its hills has a certain rugged grandeur at 
all times. But Avhen the autumn and spring harvests are standing in 
the valleys, some parts are remarkably pretty, and the effect is 
heightened by the glimpses of Avater in the numerous tanks and the 
fresh foliage on the hill side trees. The view from the top of the 
DeAvafr pass looking down is singularly beautiful, and also the Anew 
from the top of the pass Avhich separates Barakhan from Todgarh. 
Comparing small things Avith great, an enthusiast has called the 
Todgarh district the “ Alps of Rajputana.” 

It is regrettable that there are feAv topes of trees to be met Avitb 
either in Ajmer or MerAvara. Except on the embankment of JaAvaja 
tank it is difficult to get shade for tents and animals. Even in the 
forests the trees are generally mean and scrubby in appearance, and 
round Ajmer the humble euphorbia supplies their place on the hill- 
sides. Only near wells or in the watered gardens of the towns do 
they attain any height or luxuriance of foliage. 

Dow cover is scanty, both on the slopes of the hills and in the 
valleys. After good rains the grass grows to a height of two or three 
feet, but it is soon cut and utilized as fodder. 

In ordinary years during the cold weather any traveller through 
Ajmer-Merwara will find the districts covered with lakes of all sizes. 


Scenery. 
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With four exceptions all the water reservoirs are artificial, and most of 
them have been constructed since the establishment of British rule. 
Of these last the great majority owe their existence to the unaided 
and untiring energy of one man, who ruled Slerwara from 1836 to 
1842, and the united districts from 1842 to 1857, when he died at 
Beawar. The name of Colonel Dixon will be remembered in Ajmer 
and Merwara for many generations. For years he worked steadily at 
this single object mthout help or sympathy, and without much 
encouragement ; for until the works were completed they attracted 
but little attention, and the district was too remote to allow oi the 
Government of the North-Western Provinces taking at first an intel- 
ligent interest in the work. With such help as his tahsildars and a few 
trained clia'prasis could give. Colonel Dixon constructed these works, 
and it was only in 1853, when his tanks had been completed, that the 
appointment of an uncovenanted European Assistant was sanctioned. 
Nothing worthy of note was done after Colonel Dixon’s death till the 
establishment of the Ajmer Irrigation Division of Public Works in the 
beginning of 1869. Most of the tanks thereafter constructed are the 
products of famine labour during the calamities which have since come 
upon the country. 

Besides the artificial reservoirs there are four natural lakes which, 
in less dry countries, would hardly deserve mention. Of these (ire the 
sacred lake of Pushkar and the lake luiown as Old Pushkar, near the 
former. Both arc depressions among sand-hills without any outlet, 
but exercise a considerable influence by percolation through the sand- 
hills on the low sandy bottoms in their vicinity. In hlerwfira there 
are two natural basins, that of Sargaon and that of Karantia, both 
near Beawar. A passage for the escape of the water of the former has 
been cut through the encircling sand-hills, and the bed is now regular- 
ly cultivated for the sirring crop. That of Karantia lies among hills, 
and is of no use for irrigation. There are no jhils in the districts i.e., 
extensive swamps such as are met with in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh, which in the cold weather teem -with duck and snipe. 

The geology of the province is that of the Ai'avalli range, which 
extends throughout it. The rocks consist of gneiss, biotite, horn blendic 
schists and limestone, mostly in the form of marble and quartzite, 
-which is probably the Alwar quartzite. The ivhole are much disturbed, 
most frequently nearly vertical, and repeated several times in the 
section. It is the Ahvar quartzite, the rock highest in the section 
within the range, broken, repeated and placed upon end that forms 
all the long narrow ridges, Avhich rise to a considerable height above 
the general level of the range, and of which an example is the Tara- 
garh hill near Ajmer. The best sections of the range in the province 
are exposed in the Deivair and Pipli passes in Merwara, ascending 
from the western plains. The rocks of the former consist of schists 
and bands of Avhite marble, the actinolite schists occuning at the top. 
There is also a section of mica schists frequently felspathic and often 
including bands of limestone. The Pipli pass is similar but contains 
more frequent quartzite ridges. Granitic intrusions are common and 
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increase in the direction of Todgarh. Towards Beawar gneiss and 
granite predominate, hardlj^ any other rocks being exposed. Quartzite 
in contact with a large pile of gneiss is the characteristic formation of 
the Chang and Sendra hills. ToAvards Ajmer granite alternates with 
limestone, dark mica schists, and gneiss being not much more than a 
quartzite containing some felspar. At Ajmer the section across the 
range dilfers from the others in the number and size of the ridges of 
quartzite which cross it. Taragarh hill, formed of Ahvar quartzite 
rises to a height of upwards of 1,300 feet above the level of the suiTound- 
ing country, and the same quartzite is repeated in the ridge east of 
the Anasagar. East of Ajmer the Alwar quartzites are repeated five 
times in the section, the intervening Ioav grounds being occupied by 
schists and limestone, in which intrnsiA'^e granite is of fi-equent occur- 
rence. North of Ajmer, the range becomes very broken, and near the 
Sambhar lake it consists almost entirely of the Alwar quartzites, re- 
peated five or six times, forming high narrow parallel nearly vertical 
ridges a .mile or so apart, the intervening ground being covered with 
bloAvn sand. Under some of the ridges a small thickness of the schists 
is exposed, and at Makrana on the western side of the range, the 
famous Avhite marble quarries are situated. The hills are schistose for 
the most part, and in apjDearance often serrate, and are probably vol- 
canic. The cultivated soil is a natural mixture of one-third stifi 
yellow loam and tAvo-thirds sand, consisting of disintegrated mica 
schist and felspar. Pure silicious sand is rare. 

OAving to its geographical position and limited rainfall the flora 
of Ajmer-Merwara is not a rich one. Indigenous species are limited, 
and few of them are attractive in appearance. Several centuries of 
civilization have practicallj^ denuded the Ajmer hillsides of all timber. 
Even in Merwara — “the impenetiable jungle ” of 1819 — only Avithin 
the reserved areas are trees still found in any quantity. The district 
has no species peculiar to itself, every p'ant in it being found also 
either in the adjacent provinces, or in the dry regions of the Deccan 
and southern India. 

As in other parts of India with a similar vegetation, the majority 
of the trees and shrubs flower during the hot season, Avhile the 
herbaceous plants blossom chiefly in the rains. Many of the latter 
are annuals Avhich Avither and die at the approach of the cold weather. 
Among the larger trees Avhich yield both fuel and building timber 
are the semul {homhax malabaricum), the khejra {prosopis spicifera), 
the kurr {sterculia urens), the tAvo acacias (leucoplhosa and catechu), 
anogiesus latifolia, and pendula, dichrostachys cinerea, lordia rothisi 
and the aonla (phyllanthus emblica). On the roadsides the babul 
{acacia arahica) nim {melia indica) kurrus {pangamia glabra) and 
jal {salvadora persica) are commonly planted, as they thrive Avell 
and give good shade. The pipal {ficus religiosa), the banyan {ficus 
bengalensis), the gular {ficus glomerata), the tamarind {tamarindus 
indica), and the mango {manqifera indica), are found usually in 
gardens or near villages throughout the district. The shrubby vegeta- 
tion, which is everywhere more prominent than the arboreal, consists 
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largely of capers, jujubes, tamarisks and grewias. Of the capparidem, 
tbe gynandropsis pentaypliylla is common in waste lands, as is also 
the small jujube {sizyphus mimmularia ). Tamarisks of S(>veral species 
abound in the' watercourses, while the grewias pilosa and popidifolia 
are found everywhere, The euphorbia nivalia occurs near Ajmer 
and in the Merwara hills. 

The herbaceous vegetation consists of leguoninosae of the genera 
alysicarpus, desTfiodivt/en/, crotalaria, cassia) etc.) of various widely 
distributed species of compositae and riibiacem. During the rains 
a few Gonvolvulacem appear, and grasses and sedges are abundant. 
The only ferns ever seen are adiantuvi lunulativ'in and candatrum, 
nephrodium molle and actiniopterus radiata. The latter is found 
only on walls, where it is associated funaria hygrometrica, the 
only moss at all common in the region. In wells the maidenhair 
(adiantum capillus veneris) is occasionally met with. 

WildAni- There is little cover for large game. An occasional tiger is to 

mals. -[jQ fnet with in the Merwara forests, while leopards and hj^mnas are found 
in the hills from Nagpahar to Dewair. ’ Wolves are rare. Wild pigs 
ai’e found in most of the istimrari estates. They are preserved by 
the Thakurs, as pig-shooting is a favourite amusement of Eajputs. 
A Tent Club has recently been revived at Nasmabad, but the pig love 
the shelter of the hills, and the country is broken and hard to ride. 
Black buck {antelope hezoartica), ravine deer (gazella bennettii) and 
nilgai {portax pictus) are met with in Ajmer. A few sambhar (rusa 
aristotelis) are to be found in the hills of both districts. Rewards 
are given for the destruction of wild animals — Rs. 7 for a tiger, Rs. 5 
for a leopard, Rs. 3 for bears, hyaenas or wolves ; and 2 annas for 
snakes. The reward for snakes is increased to 6 annas during the 
two months immediately preceding the breeding season, i. e., May 
and June. Of small game the great Indian bustard is occasionally 
found in Ajmer, and florican is a visitor during the rains. Geese 
duck and snipe are found about the tanlcs in the cold weather, 
but good snipe ground is very limited. The small sand grouse 
is found in abundance ; the large sand grouse is rare. Quail are 
moderately plentiful in the cold weather, and hares and grey partridge 
are common at all seasons. 

Climate and _ The climate is healthy. In summer it is dry and hot, in the 

Seasons. winter cold and bracing, especially in December, January and Feb- 
ruary, when hoar frost not infrequently covers the gi’ound. 

Temperature. During the 20 years ending in 1900, the maximum temperature 
recorded in the shade Avas 116*9° F. in June 1897, the minimum being 
35° F. in December 1892. In 1902 the maximum recorded was 
108° 6' F. in May, and the minimum 36° 8' F. in December. 

Rainfall. rainfall is precarious and partial. The province is on the 

border of what may fafrly be called the arid zone, and is the debate- 
able land between the north-eastern and south-westem monsoons, and 
beyond the full influence of either. The south-west monsoon sweeps 
up the Narbada valley from Bombay, and, crossing the table-land at 
Nimach, gives copious supplies to Malwa, Jhalawar and Kotah, and 
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tlie countries which lie in the course of the Chainhal rivei'. The 
clouds which strike Kathiawar and Cutch are deprived of a great 
deal of their moisture by the influence of the hills in those countries, 
and the greater part of the remainder is deposited on Abu and the 
higher slopes of the Ai’avalli range, leaving but little for Merwara, 
where the hills are lower, and still less for Ajmer. It is only when 
this mbnsoon is in considerable force that Menvara gets a plentiful 
supply from it, and only the heaviest storms get as far as Jodhpur, 
where the average rainfall does not exceed 13 or 14 inches, while 
beyond lie the Jaisalmer State, with an average fall of 6’7 inches, 
and the rainless land of Sind. The north-eastern monsoon sweeps 
up the valley of the Ganges from the Bay of Bengal and waters the 
northern part of Eajpntana, but hai’dly penetrates fuither west than 
the longitude of Ajmer. On the conflicting strength of these two 
monsoons the rainfall of the province depends. 

The prevailing wind during the rainy season is a south-westeily 
one, but there is little ram from this dfrection. The south-west mon- 
soon is exhausted before it reaches even Merwara, and if this monsoon 
is in the ascendant, the weather may be cloudy and there may be 
little and partial showers, but no heavy rain It is from the north-east 
that Ajmer, Beawar and Todgarh obtain their heaviest rainfalls, though 
the south-western monsoon has naturally more effect at Todgarh than 
at Ajmer. The central portions of the province often i eceive heavy 
falls from the north-west, the noith-east monsoon being ajiparently 
diverted from its course b\ the winds from the desert. Not only, 
however, is the rainlall most piecarious and partial, varying mudi m 
total amount from year to year and from place to place, and falling with 
fury on one side of a hill, while the other side is perfectly dry, but it is 
most irregiilaily distributed over the rainy season, and most uncertain 
in the iiitensitj of the fail. The last is a most impoit.nt question 
with reference to the filling of tlie reservoirs. If the rain comes in 
light showers, even though it be on the whole an average fall, the soil 
will absorb it, the nallas will not lun .md ihe tanks wall remain empty. 
Jf the fall is sudden and he a y, and at the same time general lyi^m 
th^S catchment area of a tank, the chanc e-, are that the einbankiiient 
Avi ll be~clamaged l Thedisst rainy season is one” wine Ji includes af all 
of 3 or 4 inches in the 24 hours in June, and a similar fall in Septem- 
ber, with intei mediate shoivers. Then the tanks fill and are replenished 
for the rabi harvest, and the kharif crop is not drowned wdth excess 
of moisture. 'I'liese peculiarities may be illustrated from the history 
of the tw'enty years before 1899-1900. In 1881-82 the rainfall in 
Ajmer was 17'9 inches. 'Ihe early rainfall wns deficient and the 
kharif crops failed, but heavy shoivers in September filled the tanks 
and the irrigated rabi crops were good. In 1882-83 the monsoon 
began wmll, but the kharif crops ivere injured by excessive rainfall in 
yeptember. This filled the tanks and gave a good irrigated rabi 
crop, but the barani or dry crop failed through w'ant of light showers 
after September. The rainfall ivas 24 inches : much the same happened 
in 1884-85, wdien the rainfall w'as 23 9 inches iri Ajmer and 28‘5 in 
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Merwara. The heavy September rahis filled the tanks but ruined 
the maize and cotton crops sown as hharif. In 1885-86 the rains 
recorded were 19'3 inches. There was a good fall in July and August 
but hardly a drop in September. The tanks did not fill nor did the 
early crops ripen properly, so both hharif and rahi were comparative 
failures. In 1887-88, 22 inches fell in Ajmer and 20-3 in Merwara, 
but it came principally in June and July and in the form of constant 
drizzle, Avith a result to the crops similar to that in 1885-86. In 1888- 
89 only 18'7 inches were recorded in Ajmer and 20’9 in Merwara, but 
though slightly deficient in quantity it Avas AA’^ell distributed. HeuAy 
rain fell in July and September, Avith intermediate light shoAvers ; the 
tanks filled and the crops Avere good. 

In 1889-90 there aa^os promise of excellent harvests, but although 
there Avas a total rainfall of 21‘4< inches in Ajmer and 16'8 in MerAA'ara, 
it ceased early in September and the out-turn aaus beloAV the average 
in both croiAs. In 1890-91 the rain aa’US very deficient, 12'05 inches 
in Ajmer and 13‘56 in Merwara. It set in early but soon ceased 
The folloAAung year Avas one of famine. The rainfall Avas 8‘50 niches 
in Ajmer and 10‘24 in Merwara. These tAvo successive years of short- 
age produced a AA^ater as AAmll as a crop famine. In 1892-93 the total 
rainfall Avas large, averaging 37‘3 inches in both districts, but OAAung to 
its late cominoncemeut the hharif out-turn AA’as only fair. In 1893-94 
the rains Avere timely and Avell distributed and crops Avere good. 
In 1894-95 the rains, 25’33 inches in Ajmer and 28’51 in MerAA'ara, 
Avere above the normal but Avere badly distributed. Want of heaA'y 
shoAvers in September left the tanks half empty, and the consequent 
irrigation suffered. In 1896-97 lieaA'y showers fell in September and 
filled the tanks, but there was no rain later, and the diy crops Avere a 
failure. In 1897-98 the rain aa'us over the average and Avell distributed. 
In 1898-99 only 14'05 inches fell in Ajmer and 10‘66 in MerAA'ara. 
The rain began early but stopped entirely b}' the end of July. The 
Mari/ suffered severely and, as the tanks did not fill, the rahi culti- 
vated area was insignificant. It Avas followed by the famine year of 
1899-00, AA'hen 8’36 inches fell in Ajmer and 4’92 in Mei-Avara. The 
greater part came in J une ; the hharif crops failed to reach maturity 
and, as the rains ceased entu-ely after a foAv shoAvers in September', the 
rahi crops Avere lost also. 

The average annual fall during the 20 years Avas 19 inches in the 
Ajmer district and 20 inches in MerAvara. The maximum rainfall 
during this period Avas 37 inches in each district in 1892-93 and the 
minimum 8 inches in Ajmer and 5 inches in Mci^'ara in 1899-1900, 
as already stated The rainfall in 1900-01 A\'as 28 inchesin the Ajmer 
district and 30 in Mei’Avara. 

There haA'e been no cyclones or floods Avithin Ajmer-Merwiira 
during the last three decades. On the 12th June 1897 slight 
shocks of earthquake were felt at 4-45 p.m. in Ajmer.’ They came 
from Avest to east, and wei'e fclc horizontally about 5 or 6 times Avilhin 
the duration of 15 minutes. But for the fact of their rarity they 
AYOuld be hardly worth mentioning. 



CHAPTER II. 


History. 

(a.) Ajiiier. 

The early history of Ajmer is, as might be expected, legendary in 
its character, and commences "with the rule of the Chauhans, the last 
born of the Agnikulas, and the most valiant of the Rajput races. 
According to tradition, the Fort and City of Ajmer were founded by 
Raja Aja, a descendant of Anhal, the first Chauhan, in the year 145 
A.I). Aja at first attempted to build a fort on the Nagpahar, or Ser- 
pent Hill, and the site chosen by him is still pointed out. His evil 
genius, however, destroyed in the night the walls erected in the day, 
and Aja determined to build on the hill now kno'wn as Taragarh. 
Here he constructed a fort, which he called “ Garh Bitle,” and in the 
valley known as Indrakot he built a town, which he called after him- 
self, and which has become famous as Ajmer. This Prince is generally 
known by the name of Ajaipal, which. Colonel Tod explains, was 
derived from the fact that he was a goat-herd “ whose piety in sup- 
plying one of the saints of Pushkar with goats’ milk procured him a 
territory.” The name probably suggested the myth, and it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the appellation was given to him when, 
at the close of his life, he became a hermit, and ended his days at the 
gorge in the hills about ten miles from Ajmer, which is still venerated 
as the temple of Ajaipal. 

It has been shown, however, by more recent research that Aja or 
Ajaya flourished about 1000 A.D., and that the foundation of Ajmer must 
be ascribed to this period. The Chauhans came to Rajputana from 
Ahichhatrapur on the Ganges about 750 A.D., and their first capital 
was Sambhar. Their possessions included the tract now kno^vn as 
Ajmer, but there was at that time no known city there. Ajaya’s son 
Ana (or Arno) constructed the fine Anasagar embankment, on which 
the Emperor Shah Jahan subseqently erected a magnificent range 
of marble pavilions. An inscription discovered at Chitor by Pandit 
Gauri Shankar of Udaipur shows that Ana was alive in 1150 A.D. 
Vigraharaja III, otherwise known as Visaldeo, a son of Ana, was the 
most famous of the Chauhan dynasty of Ajmer. He conquered Delhi 
from the Tuars, and constructed the Bisal-Sagar Tank in his ancestral 
territory. The latest inscription under his reign is dated 1163. 
Prithvi Raj, nephew of Visaldeo, was king of Delhi and Ajmer at the 
time of the invasion of Shahab-ud-din Muhammad Ghori. In 1191 
he defeated the latter in a great battle and forced him to fly. But 
in 1193 Muhammad Ghori returned ■\vith a fresh army recruited in 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. The Rajput chiefs were weakened by 
feuds, and Prithvi Raj was defeated, taken prisoner, and murdered in 
cold blood. Muhammad Ghori shortly afterwards took Ajmer, mas- 
sacred all the inhabitants who opposed him, and reserved the rest for 
slavery. After this expedition he made over the country to a 
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relation of Pritlivi Raj under an engagement for a heavy tribute, In 
the following year Muhammad Ghori prosecuted his conquests by the 
destruction of the Rahtor kingdom of Kanauj, an event of consider- 
able importance in the history of Ajmer, in that it led to the emi- 
gration of the gi’eater part of the Rahtor clan from Kanauj to Marwar. 

The new Raja of Ajmer was soon reduced to perplexities by a 
pretender, and Kutab-ud-din Eibak, then Viceroy and aftervurds the 
first of the slave dynasty at Delhi, marched to his relief. Hari Raj the 
pretender was defeated, and Kutab-ud-din, having appointed a gov- 
ernor of his oivn faith to control the Raja, proceeded with his expedi- 
tion to Gujarat. A year or two afterwards, however, the Raja, uniting 
with the Rahtors and Mers, attempted independence. Kutab-ud-din, 
marched from Delhi in the height of the hot season and shut up the 
Raja in the fort. Here finding no means of escape, he ascended the 
funeral pyre as is related in the Tajul Maasir. Kutab-ud-din then 
marched against the confederated Rahtors and Mers, but was defeated 
and wounded, and obliged to retreat to Ajmer, where he was besieged 
by the confederate army, A strong reinforcement from Ghazni, however, 
caused the enemy to raise the siege, and Kutab-ud-din annexed the 
country to the kingdom of Delhi, and made over the charge of the fort 
of Taragarh to an oflScer of his oivn, Sayyid Husain, whose subsequent 
tragic fate has caused him to be enrolled in the list of martyrs, and whose 
shrme is still the most conspicuous object on the hill he was unable 
to defend. On the death of Kutab-ud-din in A.D, 1210, the Rahtors 
joined the Chauhans and made a night attack upon the fort. The 
garrison was taken unprepared, and massacred to a man. Their tombs, 
as well as those of Sayyid Husain and his celebrated horse, may still 
be seen on Taragarh in the enclosure, which bears the name of Ganj 
Bhahidan or treasury of martyrs, 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh, the successor of Kutab-ud-din, restored 
the authority of the Kings of Delhi, and it was maintained till the 
disastrous invasion of Taimur. Rana Kumbho of Mewar profited by 
the relaxation of all authority, which ensued upon the sack of Delhi 
and the extinction of the house of Tughlak, to take possession of 
Ajmer, button his assassination the tenitoiy fell into the hands of the 
Kings of Malwa, with whom the Rana had been perpetually at vari- 
ance, and for 15 years had waged war. 

_ The Kings of Malwa obtained possession in A.D. 1469, and held 
.Ajmer till the death of Mahmud II in A.D. 1631, when the kingdom 
of Malwa was annexed to that of Gujarat. 

death of Mahmud II, Mai Deo Rahtor, who had recently 
succeeded to the throne of Marwar, took possession of Ajmer among 
other conquests. He improved the fortress of Taragarh, and com- 
menced the construction of a lift to raise water to the fort from the 

JNur Uhashma spring at the foot of the hill. The work still stands, 
mi built, but the scheme was never complei.- 

e . e ^htors held Ajmer for 24 years, but the country was one of 
the earlier acquisitions of Alcbar, and fi'om 1561 A.D. to 1730, a period 
U years, Ajmer was an integral part of the Mughal Emphe. 
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Akbar included Ajmer in a subah or province, which gave its 
name to the whole of Rajputana. The great importance of the fort 
and district of Ajmer as a point d' appui in the midst of Rajput- 
ana was early recognized by the Muhammadan rulers. It commanded 
the routes from northern India to Gujarat on the one side, and to 
Malwa on the other. Ajmer itself was a centre of trade, with a well- 
nigh impregnable fort to protect it. The situation was strong, cen- 
tral, and picturesque, and was well watered as compared ■with the arid 
tracts around. The Mughal sovereigns, like their predecessors, were 
not slow to grasp the advantages of the place, and Ajmer became an 
appanage of the royal residence. 

Akbar had made a vow that, if a son were born to him and lived, 
he would go on foot from Agi'a to Ajmer, and offer thanks at the tomb 
of the saint Muin-ud-din Chishti, a holy man who came from Gor to 
India in 1143 A.D., and whose tomb, known as the Dargah Khwaja 
Sahib, has been a place of Muhammadan pilgrimage for several cen- 
turies. Salim, afterwards Jahangir, was born in A.D. 1570. Ten 
years later Akbar built a fortified palace, the Dar-ul-Khair, just out- 
side the city. Jahangir and Shah Jahan both spent a considerable 
portion of their time at Ajmer, and it was here that the former re- 
ceived Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador from King James I, who 
reached Ajmer on the 23rd December 1616. He had his first audi- 
ence with Jahangir on the 10th January 1616, and was received by 
the Mughal Emperor with “ courtly condescension.” Near Chitor, 
on his way to Ajmer from Surat, Roe met the eccentric Thomas 
Coryat, whose mania for travelling brought him on foot from J erus- 
alem to Ajmer. The “ World’s foot post,” as he describes himself, 
wrote a pamphlet, “ From the Court of the great Moghul, Residen't 
at the Town of Asmere in Eastern India,” which is a quaint and 
early specimen of travellers’ tales. Roe himself remained at Ajmer 
until November 1616, and afterwards accompanied Jahangir in his 
March to Ujjain. Although it appears doubtful whether he managed 
to obtain any substantial advantage for the East India Company as a 
result of his mission, his Journal has left us a vivid picture of the 
life both in Ajmer and in camp. It was at Deora, near Ajmer, that 
in A.D. 1669 Aurangzeb crushed the army of the unfortunate Dara 
and forced his brother into the flight which was destined to terminate 
only by his imprisonment and death. The celebrated traveller Bernier 
met and accompanied Dara for three days during the flight, and has 
given a graphic description of the miseries and privations of the march. 
During the war with Mewar and Marwar, which was brought about 
by the bigotry of Aurangzeb, Ajmer was the head-quarters of that 
Emperor, who nearly lost his throne here in 1679 by the combination 
of Prince Akbar with the enemy. 

On the death of the Sayyids in 1 720 A.D., Ajit Singh, son of Jaswant 
Singh of Marwar, found his oppoi tunity in the weakness consequent 
on the decline of the Mughal Empire to seize on Ajmer, and kill the 
Imperial governor. He coined money in his own name and set up every 
emblem of sovereignty. Muhammad Shah collected a large army and 
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iuvestGd Tai’agarh. The fort held out for four inouths, when Ajit 
Singh agreed to surrender his conquest. Ten years later Abhay 
Singh, the accomplice in the assassination of his oa\ti father, Ajit 
Singh, was appointed by Muhammad Shah Viceroy of Ajmer and 
Ahmadabad, and Ajmer became practically a portion of Manvar. 
The parricide Bakht Singh obtained Nagaur and Jalor from his 
brother, Abhay Singh. Abhay Singh was succeeded by Earn Singh, 
who attempted to wrest Jalor from his uncle. This led to the battle 
of Merta, where Earn Singh was defeated and forced to fly. , He 
determined to call in the aid of the Marathas, and at Ujjain found 
the camp of Jai Appa Sindhia, who readily took the opportunity of 
interference. Meanwhile Bakht Singh had been poisoned, and his son, 
Bijai Singh, opposed the Marathas. He was defeated and fled to 
Nagaur, which withstood a year’s siege, though meanwhileall thecountry 
submitted to Earn Singh. At the end of a year Jai Appa Avas murder- 
ed by two soldiers of Bijai Singh, who sacrificed themselves in their 
master’s interest. With Jai Appa removed, the siege languished, and 
eventuall}' a compromise was agreed upon. Bijai Singh surrendered to 
the Marathas in full sovereignty the fort and district of Ajmer as 
mundlcati or blood-money for the death of their leader. The Mara- 
thas on their side abandoned the cause of Earn Singh. A fixed trien- 
nial tribute was to be paid to the Marathas by Bijai Singh. Earn 
Singh obtained the Marwar and Jaipur share of the Sambhar Lake, and 
resided there until his death. These events occurred in A.D. 175G. 

For 31 years the Marathas held undisturbed possession of Ajmer, 
till in 1787, on the invasion of Jaipur by Madhoji Sindhia, the Jaipim 
Eaja called in the Eahtors for aid against the common foe. The 
call was promptly answered, and at the battle of Tonga the Alara- 
thas suffered a signal defeat. The Eahtors re-took Ajmer, drove 
out Mirza Beg, the Maratha governor, and annulled their tributary 
engagements. The success was, however, transient, for in three years 
time the Marathas, led by De Boigne, defeated the Eahtors uttei’ly 
at Patan. General De Boigne then marched on Ajmer. On the 
21st August 1791, he arrived under the walls : the next day the 
town was_ taken and the fort invested. The citadel, hoAvever, had 
been provisioned for a year and was defended by a numerous garrison. 
After 17 days’ operations De Boigne, converting the siege into a 
blockade, marched with the greater part of his troops against the 
Eajputs, who had assembled on the plains of Merta. On the 10th 
September the Esjput army Avas surprised before daybreak and 
nearly annihilated, and by three o’clock on the same day the toAA'n 
of Merta was taken by assault. The Eahtoi’s now submitted and 
agreed to pay _ tribute. Ajmer reverted to the Marathas and -was 
held by them till its cession to the British Government. 

^ Singhi Dhanraj Avas Governor of Ajmer during the three years 
itjwas held by the Eahtors. The best knoAvn of the Maratha siihah- 
dars Avas Govind Eao, who appears to have been a strong and’ good 
governor. By the treaty of 26th June 1818, Daulat Eao Sindhia, 
after the Pmdari war, ceded the district of Ajmer, A^alued in the 
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treaty at Es. 505,484), to the BritisTi Government ; and on the 28th 
July 1818, Mr. Wilder, the first Superintendent of Ajmer, received 
charge of the district from Bapu Sindhia, the last Maratha subahadr. 

The history of Ajmer from 1818 is the history of it" adminis- 
tration. The long roll of battles and sieges is closed. The district, worn 
out by the incessant warfare of half a century, at length enjoys rest, 
and the massive battlements of I’arag.irh begin to crumble in a secure 
peace. Mr. Wilder and his successors worked hard to improve the 
condition of the people, and the long inoumhency of Colonel Dixon, 
who took charge of the district in 1842 in addition to Mei wara, was 
productive of much good. Inigation works were vigorous!) pushed 
forward. Commerce and agriculture were encouraged, and in 1851 
the district came under a regular settlement Ti.e measures taken 
to win the confidence of the people were successful, and the mutiny 
of 1857 passed over the province like a cloud. On the 28t' May 
two regiments of Bengal Infantr})^ and a battery of Bengal Artillery 
mutinied at Nasiiabad. The European residents, however, were 
sufficient!) protected by a regiment of Bombay Infantiy, while a 
detachment of the Meruara Battalion made a foiced march to Ajmer 
and protected the Treasury and Magazine There was no interruption 
of civil government. The mutinous legiments marci.ed direct to 
Delhi, and the agrii ultural classes did lOt snare in the revo t. 

Since then famines alone have trounled the district. The more 
noteworthy are described in then proper place. The opening of the 
Eajputana-Malsva Railwa) in 1879 ushered in a period of material 
prosperity. The population of Ajmer city nas nearl) double and 
the place Will probably <.ontinue to grow in size and importance. Tne 
district, although severely affected by recent famines will, given a 
series of good years, quickly recupeiate. These natural calamities 
alone disturb its peaceful progress. 

(b.) Merwara. 

The history of Merwara before the occupation of Ajmer by the 
British authiirities in 1818, is practually a blank. Hardly anything 
was known of the country, exci pt that it was a difficult, hilly tract, 
inhabited by an independent and plundering race, who cared not 
for agriculture, and who supplied their want" at the expense of the 
surrounding temtories. Bawai Jai Singh of Jaipur had penetrated 
no further than Jhak in an endeavour to subdue the country, and 
Amir Khan had failed in an attempt to chasdse the plundeiers of 
Jhak and Chang. Mr. Wilder the first Sujierintendent of Ajmer, 
entered into agreements with the villages of Jhak, Shamgarh, Lulwa, 
Kana Khera and Kheta Khera, the nucleus of what is now Khdha 
Merwara, binding tin m to abstain from plunder. The pledge, how- 
ever, was little respected, or could not really be enforctr-d by the 
headmen, and in Iflarch 1819, a force was detached from Nasirabad 
foi the attack of these places No opposition was encountered, the 
villages were t.iken one after the other, and ail levelh d to the ground. 
The inhabitants escaped into the adjacent hills. Stiong police posts 
were stationed at Jhak, Shamgarh, and Lulwa. 
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In Novem'ber 1820 a general insurrection broke out. , The police 
posts were cut off and the men composing them were, killed. The 
thorough subjugation of the country was then determined on. A 
force stronger than the former retook Jhak, Lulwa, and Shamgarh, 
and after some correspondence with the governments of Udaipur and 
Jodhpur, and after co-operation promised on their part, the force ad- 
vanced into Mewar and Marwar-Meiwara to punish the refugees of Jhak 
Lulwa, and Shamgarh, and the men who had given them an asylum. 

Borwa was the first village of which possession was taken, and 
the attack was then directed against Hathun, where a repulse was sus- 
tained with a loss of three killed and twenty-three wounded. In the 
night, however, the garrison evacuated the fort. The troops then 
marched on Barar and took it after slight resistance. The capture 
of Mandlan and Barsawara followed, and a strong detachment was 
then sent against Kot-Kirana and Bagri in Marwar-Merwara. 
These were taken and made over to Jodhpur, and the reverses of 
the iVlers reached their culminating point in the capture of Kamgarh, 
whither most of their chief men had retreated. These were nearly 
all killed or wounded or taken prisoners, and the remaining strong- 
holds submitted in rapid succession. A detachment of cavalry and 
infantry was left at Jhak, and the main body withdrew at the close 
of January 1821 , the campaign having lasted three months. Captain 
Tod, m the name of the Rana, undertook the administration of the 
portion belonging to Mewar. He appointed a governor, built the 
fort of Todgarh in the centre of the tract, raised a corps of 600 match- 
lock men for this special service, and began to collect revenue. A 
different policy Avas pursued by the court of Jodhpur. The villages 
which had been decided to belong to Marwar were made over to the 
adjoining Thakiu’s : there AA^as no controlling authority and no unity 
of administration. Ajmer brought all its share under direct manage- 
ment, but at first the Thakurs of Mosuda and Kharwa Avere held 
responsible for the establishment of order, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Wilder. It soon appeared that this triple government was 
no government ; the criminals of one portion found security in 
another ; the country became infested Avith murderous gangs, and 
the state of Merwara Avas even AAmrse than before the conquest. In 
these circumstances it A\.’as determined that the three portions should 
be brought under the management of one officer, vested Avith full 
authority in civil and criminal matters, and that a battalion of 8 
companies of 70 men each should be enrolled from among the Mers. 

The negotiations with Udaipur resulted in the treaty of May 182.3, 
by Avhich the management of MeAvar-MerAvara, consisting of 76 
villages, was made over to the British Government for a jDeriod of 
10 years, the Rana agreeing to pay Rs. 15,000 a year to cover civil 
and military expenses. In March, 1824, a similar engagement AAms, 
after some difficulty, concluded 'by Mr. Wilder AAuth the Jodhpur 
Durbar. It was arranged that the sum of Rs. 15,000 should be paid 
annually on^ account of cml and military expenses, the Maharana 
and Maharaja receiving in each case the revenue of their respeotivq 
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portions. In March 1833, the arrangement with Mewar was con- 
tinued for a further period of eight years, the Eana agreeing to pay 
Rs 20,000 Ohitori or Rs. 16,000 Kald&r on account of expenses. On 
the 23rd October 1835, the arrangement with Marwar was extended 
for a further period of nine years. The transfer of J odhpur territory 
was only partial, and many villages were left in the hands of the border 
ing Thakurs, though nominally under the police superintend* nee of 
the British authorities. Twenty villages were made over by the first 
treaty, and by the second treaty some were added, but these latter 
were returned to Marwar in 1842. About this year the agreements 
of 1833 and 1835 expired, and it became necessary to make further 
arrangements for their continuance. The Udaipur Durbar expressed 
its willingness to allow its villages to remain under British manage- 
ment so long as it might suit the convenience of the British Govern- 
ment, and the Jodhpur Durbar expressed its readiness to do the 
same. But no agreements were executed, and although an effort 
was made to procure the perpetual cession of their shares from the 
respective Durbars, it was unsuccessful. On this unsatisfactory 
footing the British administration of Merwara remained for many 
years. With Udaipur the question was finallj" settled in 1883 by 
the following arrangement ; — 

The British Government was to accept the revenues of Mew&r- 
Merwara in full discharge of the Udaipur Slate’s contributions towards 
the cost of administration of the tract, the expenses of the Mewar 
Bhil Corps and of the Merwara Battalion, and no demand was to be 
made upon the Durbar for arrears of payment. The Mah irana was 
specifically assured that his rights of soveieignty over Mewar-Mer- 
wara would be in no wise prejudiced by this arrangement ; and that, 
should the yearly receipts for the district at any time exceed 
Rs. 66,000, which sum represents the contribution payable by the 
Durbar for the administration of Mewar-Merwara and the expenses 
of the two local corps, the surplus money should be paid in full to 
the Durbar. The Resident at Mewar was to annually report to 
the Durbar the aggregate revenue received from the district. Tin’s 
arrangement is still in force. 

In the case of Marwar-Merwara it was many years also before a 
satisfactory solution could be effected. Eventually in 1885 it was 
agreed that Jodhpur should retain its sovereign rit^hts in its Marwar- 
Merwara villages and receive Rs. 3000 a year from them, and that 
in the event of a profit being derived from them by Government, 
the Durbar should receive 40 per cent, of it. On these conditions 
the Government of India have full and permanent administrative 
control over the villages. 

Colonel Hall was the first officer appointed to the charge of the 
newly acquired district, and he ruled Merwara from 1823 to 1836. 
He was fettered by no instructions, and was left to provide for the 
administration of the country. His system was simple and paternal, but 
well suited to the needs of the people. Civil and criminal justice 
were administered by panchayat or arbitration of the assembled 
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elders of the villnge. If two-thirds of the j[>aiiGlayat agreed, the 
question was settled. 

The jail was made self-supporting ; each prisoner was supplied 
with a seer of barley-meal daily and with nothing else, but if the 
prisoner wished he might furnish his own flour. On his release he 
was obliged to pay for his food and for his share of the jail establish- 
ment as well as f >r any clothing that might have been given him, 
and this system of recovering the jail expenses from the prisoners 
and their relations lasted till Colonel Dixon’s death, _ when, on the 
representation of Captain Brooke, it was abolished in 1858. The 
revenue was collected by an estimate of the crop'J, one-thii'd of the 
produce beino: the Government’s share, except in some special cases. 
The estimate was made by a writer on the part of Government, 
assisted by the pateU, the pcUwdrls, and the respectable landowners. 
In calculating the money payment to be made,, the prices current 
in the country for 10 or 12 mih'S round were taken and an average 
struck. Cultivators who broke up new land or made wells received 
leases authorizing I hem to hold at i^th and ^th of the produce. The 
headmen of the villages paid ^th. 

This sv'^tem of administration possesses historical value as being 
that under which the country throve until 1851, the year of Colonel 
Dixon’s regular settlement. According to competent observers it 
was consistenfly successful, and to it much of the rapid progi'ess 
made bv the country was due Another important factor in the 
civilization of the people was the Merrvara Battalion which was - 
raised in 1822. By service in its ranks the wild mountaineer's 
became brave and disciplined soldiers, and when they returned homo 
they carried the leaven of law-abiding order into the villages. 

Colonel Hall was followed by Colonel Dixon, who ruled Merwara 
until 1842, and thereafter the combined districts of Ajmer and 
Merwara until his death in 1857. He is still, and deservedly, remem- 
bered by the Merwara people as their greatest benefactor. His 
administration was remarkable for the large number of tanks which 
were built in Merwara for irrigation purposes, and they were all 
entirely due to his personal energy and enthusiasm. Their good 
effect can hardly be over-estimated. Agriculture became possible 
and profitable, and the area under cultivation increased rapidl 3 ^ lu 
order to make the people obtain the benefits of their industrj^ and 
to attract traders to Merwara, Colonel Dixon founded the walled town 
of Nayanagar, or Beawar, in 1835. Mahajans flocked to it; the enter- 
prise was at once successful ; and the place is now the commercial 
and administrative capital of the district. The founder is probably 
the latest Englishman who has built a “fenced city.” Before he 
died he had the satisfaction of seeing around him a people wdiose - 
wants had been supplied, w’hose grievances had been redressed, and 
who were described as being "most prosperous and highly favoured.” 

Nothing can speak more plainly to the great social change which 
has been wrought in the inhabitants of Merwara than the deserted 
and ruined state of their ancient villages. These were formerly 
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invariably perched upon hills in inaccessible places for the sake of 
safety from the attack of their fellow-men and of wild beasts. The 
adoption of habits of industry and agriculture has rendered the 
retention of such dwellings alike unnecessary and inconvenient. The 
old villages are nearly deserted and are fast falling into decay. New 
hamlets have sprung up everywhere in the villages, and the tendency 
to settle near the cultivated land is still on the increase. 

(c) Arehseology. 

Ajmer is rich in objects of archaeological interest. The most 
important is the mosque known as the Arrhai-din-ha-Jhonijrd or 
“Two and a-half days’ shed.” This, originally a Brahmanical 
temple or college, was converted into a mosque by order of Muhammad 
Ghori, the legend being that as he passed the temple, he 
ordered that it should be ready for hini to pray in on his return in 
two and a-hslf days. The pillars and the roof of the temple were 
permitted to remain, but the rest of the Hindu portion of the building 
Avas demolished and much of the carving on the remaining pillars 
defaced. A screen or facade of very remarkable beauty was 
erected, and forms the front of the present mosque, Avhich Avas sur- 
rounded further by lofty cloisters Avith a tower at each corner of the 
quadrangle. The cloisters have largely fallen in, and the surviving 
portions of the toAvers are very imperfect. The facade of the mosque, 
hoAvever, and the mosque itself are in good preservation, having been 
extensively repaired in Lord Mayo’s Viceroyalty, Avhile considerable 
further restorations Avere carried out in 1900-1902. The mosque 
is a few years only later in date than the Kutab mosque, near 
Delhi, and is one of the best specimens of the mosques of its kind. 

The embankment of the Ana Sagar Lake supports the beautiful 
marble paAulions erected as garden or pleasure-houses by Shah Jahan. 
Of the five original pavilions, four remain in good preservation : the 
remains of the fifth have been preserved but are very slender. The 
embankment, moreoA-er, contains the site of the former hammdvi, 
the floor of Avhich still remains. Of the five marble pavilions two 
Avere at one time built into residencies for British officials, Avhile tAvo 
others Avere converted into an office and a libraryn The houses and 
enclosures Avere finally SAvept aAvay in 1900-1902, Avhen the two 
south pavilions Avere re-erected, the marble parapet completely 
repaired, and the embankment restored as far as Avas practicable 
to its early conditions. 

The shrine of the “ Dargah KhAvaja Sahib,” Avhere is the tomb of 
the Muhammadan saint Muin-ud-dm Chishti, is another remarkable 
bnilding, and is an object of pilgrimage to Muhammadans from all 
parts of the Avorld. The shrine contains a mosque of Akbar, another 
by Shah Jahan, and numerous more modern sacred buildings. The 
gateAvay, though disfigured by modern colouring, is picturesque and 
old. The shrine contains the large drums and brass candlesticks 
taken by Akbar at the sack of Chitor, and given by him to the shrine. 
The saint’s tomb is richly adorned with gold and silver, but only 
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Sluhammadans are permitted to enter its precincts. Tiie Dargah 
was comnienced in the reign of Shains-ud-din A.ltainash (circa 
1211—1236 A.D.) and finished in that of Sultan Humayun The 
shrine is venerated and visited by Hindus as well as Muliammadars. 

The Ajmer Fort was built by the Emperor Akbar. It is a massive 
square building, with lofty octagonal bastions at each corner. The 
Fort was used as the residence of the Mughal Emperors during tlieir ^ 
visits to Ajmer, and was the head-quarters of the administration, 
both in their time and in that of the Marathas. The main entrance 
feces the city and is lofty and imposing. It was here that the 
Mughal Emperors appeared in state, and here that, as recorded by 
Sir Thomas Eoe, state criminals were publicly executed. The 
ground surrounding the Fort has been largely^ built over, and its 
strildng appearance is thus considerably impaired. The interior 
was used as a magazine during British occupation until 1857, and 
the centre building, now u.sod as iahsll offices, has been so much 
altered that its oiiginal shape and proportions are difficult to trace 
and restore. With the Fort the outer city walls of the same 
period are connected. These surround the city, and are pierced by 
five gates named the Delhi, Madar, Usri, Agra and Tirpolia gates. 
These gates were at one time highly decorated, but the Delhi gate 
alone retains any traces of its earlier ornament. 

In the older city, lying in the valley beneath the Tfiragaih hill 
and now abandoned, the Nur-chashma, a garden-house used by 
the Mughals, still remains, as do the -water lifts built by the 
Eahtors and joreviously mentioned. The Tfiragarh Fort or citadel 
which defended the earlier city is in fair preservation. 

Pushkar, seven miles north of Ajmer, is a celebrated place of 
pilgrimage, and the gi'eat sanctity of its lake, equalled, according 
to Colonel Tod, only by that of Manusai’owar in Tibet, is due to 
the belief that here Brahma performed the yajna, and that the 
Sarasvati here reappears in five streams. The legends connected with 
these two beliefs may be found in the “ Pushkar Mahatma ” of the 
“Padma Purana.” Brahma was perplexed as to where .he should 
perform the sacrifice according to the Vedas, as he held no temple 
on earth like other deities. As he reflected, the lotus fell from his 
hand, and he determined that where it fell, there would he j^erform 
his sacrifice. The lotus rebounding struck the earth in three jdaces ; 
water issued from all three, and Brahma descending called the name 
of the place “Pushkar,” after the lotus. Brahma then collected all the 
gods, and on the 11th day of the bright half of Kartik all was 
ready. Each god and o^shi had his own special duty assigned to 
him, and Brahma stood ready with a jar of mnrit on his head. 
The sacrifice, however, could not begin until Savitri appeared, and 
she refused to come without Lakshmi, Parvati, and ludrani, whom 
Pavan had been sent to summon. On hearing of her refusal 
Brahma became enraged and said to Indra, “ Search me nut a girl 
that I may marry her and commence the sacrifice, for the jar of 
amrit weighs heavy on my head.” Indra accordingly^ went, but 
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found none except a Gujar’s daughter, whom he purified by passing 
through the body of a cow, and then bringing her to Brahma told 
what he had done. Vishnu observed : “ Brahmans and cows are in 
realitj'’ identical ; you have taken her from the womb of a cow, and 
this may be considered a second birth.” Shiva added that as she had 
passed through a cow she might be called Gayatii. The Brahmans 
agreed that the saciifice might now proceed, and Brahma having 
mairied Gayatri and having enjoined silence upon her, placed on her 
head the jar of amrit, and the yajna commenced. 

The sacrifice, however, was soon interrupted by a naked man, who 
appeared crying, “ Atmat, atmaC,” and who, at the instigation of 
Shiva, threw a skull into the sacrificial ground. When it was at- 
tempted to remove the skull, two appeared in its place, and the whole 
ground gradually became covered with skulls, till Shiva, at Brahma’s 
requesr, finally agreed to remove them on condition that he should 
have a temple at Pushkar, there to be worshipped under the name 
Atmateswar. Meanwhile a number of Brahmans, all ugly men, arrived 
from the Dakhin. As they bathed in the lake they became handsome, 
and the ghat at which they bathed, called Sarup ghat, is the resort of 
pilgrims on the 11th day of KdHik. On the morning of the 12th 
daj'’ the Brahmans came to Brahma and asked where they were to 
bathe. Iti reply he directed them to bathe in the Prechi Sarasvati, the 
stream which passes by the village of Holcran, and it is exp'ained how 
the Sarasvati, after disappearing under ground to escape the heat of 
the fire which she is carrying to the sea, re-appears in five channels in 
the sacred soil of Pushkar ; how two of these meet at Nand, 5 miles 
from Pushkar; and how from the junction the river, theieafter 
called the Luni, proceeds to the sea. The sacrifice was disturbed 
this day by Bhattu Brahman, who let lose a snake among the Brah- 
mans. The reptile coiled itself round Bhrigu Rishi, whose sou im- 
precatid a curse against Bhattu that he might become a snake. 
Bhattu, going to his grandfather Brahma, was consoled by the promise 
that he should be the founder of the 9th order of snakes, and was 
diiected to go to the Nagpahar, where he should receive worship on 
the 5th day of the dark half of Sdaan, at the place called the Nag- 
kund. 

The sacrifice proceeded till the 15th, each day having its appointed 
duties ; for this day the Brahmans were directed to make a circuit of 
the lakes and to bathe in “ Gayakup,” the tank now known by the 
name of “Suda Bai.” Shortly after their return Savitri appeared, 
greatly incensed at the disregard which had been shown to her. 
Brahma sought to pacify her, but to no purpose, and she went away 
in a rage to the hill north of the lake, where is her temple. 

After the yajna was performed bj’^ Brahma, Pushkar became so 
holy that the greatest sinners by merely bathing in it went to heaven. 
Heaven became inconvenientlj^ crowded, and the gods complained 
that no man any longer regarded them or his duty, so easy was it to 
get to heaven. Brahma agreed accordingly that the tilth should 
only be on earth from the 11th day of KdrUIc to the full moon, and for 
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the remainder of the year he promised to remove the tirtli to the 
air. Such is the legend given iij the Pushkar Mahatma. 

The legends concerning Pushkar after the yajna of Brahma are 
rather confusing. The virtue of the lake is said to have been forgot- 
ten till it was re-discovered by Raja Nahar Rao Parikar of Mandor, 
who followed a white boar to the margin of the lake, and then, dis- 
mounting to quench his thii-st, found on touching the water that he 
was (iured of a skin disease. He is accordingly said to have had the 
lake excavated and to have built gf/iafe. Pushkar after this appears 
to have come into the possession of Chechi Gujars, for there is a legend 
that some 700 years ago, a large body of Sanyasis came to bathe in 
Pushkar ; they disapproved of the Gujars being in possession of the 
ghats, killed them all on the night of the Dewali, and turning out the 
Kanphata Jogis, who had become priests of the temples, themselves 
left a representative at each temple. 

There are five principal temples at Pushkar, those dedicated to 
Brahma, Savitri, Badri Rhirayana, Varaha, and Shiva Atmateswara. 
They are all of comparatively modern construction, for the old temples 
suffered much at the. hands of the Mughals, and Aurangzeb here, as 
elsewhere in India, enjoys the reputation of having destroyed many 
temples. A masjid which is still kept up was built by him on the 
site of a temple to Keshav Rai. The temple of Brahma was built by 
Gokul-Parak, an Oswal Mahajan of Gwalior, and is said to be the only 
temple dedicated to Brahma in India. The attendants at the temple 
are Puri Gosains. The temple of Savitri is built on the north of the 
lake, and was constructed by the “purohit” of Ajit Singh of Marwar. 
The temple to Badri Narayana was rebuilt by the Thakur of Kharwa 
some lOO years ago. That of Varaha, or the boar, was demolished by 
Jahangir, and the present temple was built by Bakht Singh of Jodh- 
pur, Goma Rao, suhahddr of the Maiathas rebuilt the temple of 
Shiva Atmateswara. 

The town is picturesquely situated on the lake, with hills on three 
sides ; on the fourth side the sands, drifted from the plains of Marwar, 
have formed a complete bar to the waters of the lake, which has no 
outlet, though filtration through the sand hills is considerable. Bath- 
have been constructed nearly all round the lake, and most of 
the princely and wealthy families of Riijputana have houses round the 
margin, 

A fair at Pushkar takes place in October or November, and like 
other religious fairs is used as an op 2 Dorbunity for trade. It is attended 
by about 100,000 pilgrims, who bathe in the sacred lake. * 

Other places. Outside Ajmer and Pushkar there are few objects of archeologi- 
cal interest. In the south-Avest of the Ajmer district there are seve- 
ral remains of Hindu temples, the age of which is not known. It is 
possible that they date from the time of the Hindu kings of Toda 
Raisen, the ruins of Avhich lie some 30 miles across the bolder in Jai- 
pur territory. Baghera and Sakrani contain the better knoAvn of these 
remains. The fort at Bhinai is a good specimen of the forts built by 
the smaller Rajput Chiefs. ^ 


CHAPTER Iir. 


' Population. 

The census of 1901 was the sixth of a series, which began in 18C5. 
It was practically speaking a famine census. Nothing can show more 
clearly the vicissitudes of season to which this tract of Eajputana is 
exposed, and their influence on the people, than the extraordinary fluc- 
tuations of the population during the last forty 3 ears, as noted in the 
margin. The year 1872 followed the severe famine of 1868-69, and 
the effects are seen in the reduction of population by over a lakli. The 
census of 1891 was taken after 20 years of unusual prosperity, in which 
the opening of the I’ailway and establishment of Ajmer as a large 
railway centre took place. The reduction in the population of 1901 
is the outcome of the natural calamities of the decade, which included 
two famines, that of 1891-92 and that of 1899-00. 

The square mile density for the province, including urban areas, is 
175'93, as compared with 200 08 in 1891 and 169'96 in 1881. 

As regards density of the rural population, Ajmer and Merwara 
have now changed places ; Merwara has the larger figure (136‘9 to the 
square mile); the Ajmer figure is 130. Both are considerabl}’^ less than 
those of 1891 (154‘9 Meruara, 159'8 Ajmer). The result is probably 
due to the better physique of the Mer population of Merwara, where 
a larger birth rate has consistently obtained since 1872. During the 
actual famines the Mers came and remained upon relief works more 
readily than the inhabitants of Ajmer, and the latter suffered more 
severely from the epidemics that followed. 

The total population in the last census Avas 4,76,912 — 2,51,026 
males and 2,25,886 females — distributed over four towns and 740 vil- 
lages and living in 1,07,401 occupied house-. The number of persons 
per house was 4'44. Of the total population Ajmer claims 3,67,453, 
of whom the residents in urban areas number 1,03,386 and in rural 
areas 2,64,067. In Meiuvara the urban and rural populations are 21,928 
and 87,531 respectively. 

The villages of Ajmer are larger and more compact than those of 
Merwara, svhere 52‘2 percent of the population live in hamlets of less 
than 500 inhabitants. In Ajmer the average village population is 621, 
and 46'8 of the rural inhabitants live in villages containing from 500 to 
2.000 persons. In Merwara the average village population is only 278. 
The difference in the physical features of the two districts is primadly 
responsible for this. The open plains of Ajmer encourage the groAvth 
of large central villages. In Menvara the small patches of culturable 
land are scattered among the valleys, and are separated from each 
other by rocky and difficult hill country. Each man likes to live 
Avhere he can keep a rvatch upon his crops, so every vallej' has its 
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little hamlet, while the fortified and inaccessible central village, the 
product of an age of war and plunder, is falling into mins. 

On the whole the population of Ajmer-Merwara has decreased by 
65,446 since the census of 1891, but with the exception of Kekri, the 
decrease has taken place entirely in rural areas. 

Of the towns, Ajmer, with a population of 73,839, shows an increase 
of 4,996, which may be attributed to the rise in the number of work- 
men in the Railway carriage and locomotive shops and the influx of 
people from Native States during the famine. Beawar and Nasira- 
bad, with returns of 21,728 and 22,494 respectively, .are almost station- 
ary. Kekri alone with 7,053 shows a decrease of 47. There are no 
other places treated as towns within the division. It is doubtful 
whether the decrease in the rural population during the last decade 
can be attributed to an}'^ general movement on the part of the inha- 
bitants. The increase in Ajmer cit}' may be due to some extent to 
an influx of unskilled labourers, who could no longer get employment 
upon the land. But such movement would only be hnuporary, and no 
general tendency to desert rural areas could be deduced from it. Tlie 
decrease in the rural population is rather to be accounted for by 
positive causes affecting those who remained in their villages, viz., a low 
birth rate and a high death rate. Abnormally high prices ruled during 
the last half of tlio decade, during the last three years of which the 
whole or part of the district was affected by famine, and they cliecked 
the natural growth of the population; while the famines were fol- 
lowed by epidemic diseases, among which that of malaijal fever at the 
close of 1900 was by far the most conspicuous. In that year the re- 
corded fever deaths alone numbered 44,236, and the recorded death 
rate reached the unprecedented figure of 119’97 per 1,000. 

Considerable immigration is believed to have taken place ffoin 
Native States during the famines, but reliable statistics are not avail- 
able. In Merv'ara the practice of emigration is common among the 
IMers, but the prompt pronsion made for them in recent firmines has 
reduced the tendency. During the j'ear 1 899, 7,938 persons left Merwara 
with 37,978 head of cattle. Most of the emigrants retui’ned, but the 
number of cattle brought back was only 13,868. There is always a 
large stream of emigration through Merwara from the neighbouring 
Native States whenever there is a scarcity of grain or fodder in MeAViir 
or Marwar ; the stream always follows the same well-defined routes, 
and the local officials are well accustomed to dealing with it. 

The I ecord of the poj)ulation b}’’ age j^eriods exhibits clearly the 
effects of the recent severe famines. The infant population of less than a 
year in age in 1891 was 19,976. In 1901 it was 6,117. That betAveen 
one and two years of age fell from 9,555 to 3,116. Children between 
the ages of 5 and 10 years numbered 52,549 in 1901, AAdicreas in 1891 
their number Avas 76,192. It AA^as the infant population that the 
famine most heavily affected. 

Ihe mean age of males in 1901 AA’as 25'53, and h.ad risen since 1881. 
The mean age of females Avas 26'27, and had also risen. The figures 
again indicate the heaA’’y mortality among children in the famine. 
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In the mnnicipalities of Ajmer, Beawar and Kekri the municipal 
authorities, and in Nasirahad the cantonment authorities, make the 
necessary arrangements for collecting and rej)orting vital statistics, 
under rules sanctioned by the Local Government. In rural areas the 
police are the reporting agency. Village watchmen make reports of 
births and deaths to the police stations, while revenue officials 
wdris) and managers {kdinddfs) of istimrdri estates also submit 
weekly reports to the same quarter. These reports check each other. 

The weekly figures are sent to the Civil Surgeon, Ajmer, who sub-, 
mits the montlily statement, through the Commissioner, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara, to the Chief Medical Officer for Rajputana. No doubt the sys- 
tem by which vital statistics are obtained in rural areas is far from 
perfect, hut an efficient reporting agency is very hard to find. It has, 
however, received much attention recent Iv and is believed to be im- 
proved. The ratio of births per 1,000, which was 27 76 in 1881, fell 
in 1891 to 21'32, while in 1901 the effects of famine reduced it to 
16T0 per 1,000. The death rate possesses the same featui’cs and 
stands at 33'13 per 1,000 in 1901, against 20'23 in 1891 and 23‘33 in 
1881. In 1902 the birth and death rates per 1,000 were 36‘08 and 
32'86 respectively. 

The majority of deaths are due to fever and bowel complaints. Diseases. 
The death rate from fever in 1901 was 27‘4.5 per 1,000. The fever that 
supervened upon the famine was widespread and of a very fatal cha- 
racter, causing a mortality which exceeded that of the period when 
the famine prevuiiled. Small-pox is a not uncommon epidemic, but 
the continued decrease of blindness in recent census returns is satis- 
factory, and points to the steady progress made year by year in vac- 
cination. Cholera often occurs at the commencement of the rainy 
season. The last serious outbreak was in 1900. Dysentery and 
diarrhoea aie very prevalent during the rains, as also is rheun.atism. 

Cases of ophthalmia are frequently met with. Diseases of the skin are 
very common; they assume various typos and characters, from a com- 
mon herpetic eruption to the most inveterate form of lepra. Pleurisy 
and pneinonia carry off many people in the cold weather. Bods and 
abscesses are very prevalent during the rains, and scurvy is common at 
this -season. Guinea-worm is always more or less pi’ev^alent, and in 
some years hundreds of people are attacked by the malady. Unless 
the worm is extracted at an early stage, considerable irritation and 
inflammation supervene, and it may be weeks or months before the 
patient lecovers. So far Ajmer-Merwara has been fortunate in conti- 
nuing practically free from plague, in spite of the fact that it has been 
raging in the Punjab, in Bombay and in the Central Provinces. A 
few imported cases have been detected, but prompt isolation has pre- 
vented any spread of the disease. Measures have been decided upon 
and will be put in force in the event of any outbreak, whether in rural 
or urban areas. At present the inspection of all passengers arriving 
by train in Ajmer is the only jirophylactic measure in operation. 

There are 2,51,026 males and 2,2-5,886 females in the division 
, according to the 1901 censvis. The proportion of females to males is condition, 
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higher among the Hindus than among Muhammadans, and taking all 
religions the proportion is higher in Ajmer than in.Merwara. Among 
selected castes the proportion of females to males has been found to 
be lowest in the castes of high social status. 

The unmarried population is 1,76,338 and the married 2,32,920, 
Avhile widowers and -widows number 20,614 and 47,040 respectively. 
There has been a decline in the number of manied persons and in- 
crease in the number of widoAved since 1891, due to the calamities 
of the decade. The seasons of maixiage among the Hindus are deter- 
mined by astrological considerations. As a rule marriages are avoid- 
ed during the i-ainy season, as it is believed that the gods are 
asleep in those months. But among Eajputs the festivals of Janam- 
Ashtami,BasavtPanchmi, Rdclka Aslitami anclAklmj Tij are deemed 
propitious for marriage. Gujars and Jats also marry on certain spe- 
cified festivals. Among the Jats marriage is not allowed within the 
same got, and generally takes place later in life than in Upper 
India. A cocoanut and a rupee, emblems of fertility and wealth, 
are sent to the house of the bride. There the brotherhood is collect- 
ed, and the contract is concluded by throwing the cocoanut and the 
rupee into the lap of the biide. The day is then fixed by the bride’s 
parents, and the hardt Avhich consists geneivally of 25 to 30 men, 
reaches ihe village in the evening. At the appointed time the bride- 
groom proceeds to the bride’s house in red clothes and Anth a sword 
in his hand. A frame of Avood called a toran is fixed over the door, 
and this the bridegroom strikes Avith his sword and enters the house. 
All castes put up torans, Avhich is a cross-barred frame resembling a 
AA'icket, and the custom is probably a relic of the maniage by con- 
quest. When the bridegroom has entered the house, the Brahman 
causes him and the bride to go round a fire lit in the centre of the 
couityard. This is the ceremony called 'phera and is the only one 
used. On the second day there is a feast, and the bridal party then 
disperses. The bridegroom’s father spends about Rs. 200, the bride’s 
father nearly as much, and the subsequent gauna, when the bride’s 
father gives turbans to his son-in-laAV and relatives, costs him about 
Rs. 150 m<'re. 

Among the J ats — as among the Gujars, Malis and all the tribes of 
MerAA'ara — widoAV marriage is the rule and is called ndta. A m.an 
cannot maiTy his younger biothci-’s AvidoAV, but may many the AvidoAv 
of his elder brother. The 3’ounger brother has the first claim on the 
AvidoAv s hand, but if he does not marry her, anyone in the got may 
do so. It is prqbabl}^ a relic of the now obsolete custom of niyoga, 
Avhich obtained in Vedic times. No disability of any kind attaches 
to the children c.f ndta marriage: young AvidoAvs are married off by 
their husbands relations, AAdio take money from the second husband, 
in the earlj' accounts of the Mers the custom is stigmatized ns reA'olt- 
mg. under the name of sale of Avomen. As a matter of fact, grown up 
AvidoAA's choose for themselves, though when they do the panchdynt 
generally orders a certain sum to be paid to the deceased husband’s 
relations. These orci,ers are oftQii coqtested aqd arc not enforced ip 
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the courts. It must, moreover, be noted that a widow cannot contract 
a valid ndta marriage except with a man of her own caste. If a 
widow chooses to remain so, she is not forced to marry, and in all 
castes a widow who has no sons retains her deceased husband’s pro- 
perty till her death or re-marriage. She cannot mortgage except 
to pay her husband’s funeral expenses, his debts, or to marry her 
daughter. The condition of widows under this custom is infinite- 
ly preferable ,than if they were forced to remain unmarried all 
their lives. Colonel Hall has recorded that, while he was com- 
plaining that women were sold as sheep, the women themselves 
so far from considering it a grievance, were flattered by the pay- 
ment of a high price as a testimony to their beauty and useful- 
ness. The Muhammadan law permits re-marriage of widows, but 
curiously enough the Muhammadan Khadims (Sayyids) of the Dargah 
Khwaja Sahib at Ajmer follow the custom of the superior Hindu 
classes. Rajputs and Brahmans do not practice ndta. With Raj- 
puts the custom of &ati used to be optional, but it is now obsolete. 

Infant marriage is very restricted and polygamy is rare. Among 
Rajputs the marriageable age of a bride, as fixed by the rules of their 
Sablia, is 14 years, and that of the bridegroom 18 years. The rules 
are enforced by the Sabha, and any contravention of them is punished 
by fine. Divorce is only allowed among Muhammadans, according to 
their law's. The proportionate number of unmarried Muhammadans 
exceeds that of the Hindus, 

Formerly large sums of money were wasted at marriages and 
similar festivals. But in 1891 rules Avere drawn up with a view to 
reducing such expenses among the Mer zaminddrs in Merwara. A 
reasonable scale of expenditure was laid down for all ceremonies, and it 
is believed that an improvement in the direction of economy is being 
effected. 

Among the Mer clans inheritance through the mother pi evails. inheritance. 
In the event of there being sons from two or more wives, the property 
is divided per capita of the Avives and not per capita of the sons. 

In Ajmer primogeniture is recognized among the Rajputs. 

Education generally has receded since 1891, the number of literate 
males per 1,000 having fallen from 108'3 to 103'7. Female education 
is still insignificant, but a slight increase is recorded. According to 
the last census there are 30,166 literate males and 1,922 literate 
females. The numbers of males and females literate in English are 
4,162 and 646 respectively. In English education only has a consi- 
derable extension taken place during the last decade, and it has been 
entirely among the native population. The decline in education 
other than English is due to the recent famine, in which many village 
schools Avere closed Avhile the children were on relief Avorks. The 
heavy mortality in 1900 among children of a school-going age has 
also affected the figures. The Jains, avIio include the extensive trading 
communities of Ajmer and Beawar, predominate among the literates, 
and after them come the Brahmans. In Ajmer education is consi- 
derably more extended than in Merwara. 
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Language. 


Castes, Tribes, 
and Races. 

, Brahmans. 


Vaishyas. 


Kayasthas. 


Rajputs. 


Local dialects and Hindi form the language of the great bulk ol 
the population. Whether the former are off-shoots of Hindi or 
whether they and Hindi are derived from a common parent may be 
ascertained from experts. The dialects arc rough and difficult to 
understand, and are used by a largely illiterate and backward popu- 
lation. 

Of the various castes, Brrdimans come first on the list of social 
precedence. They number 25,045, or 6’5 per cent, of the Hindu 
population of the province. The Panch Dravid Brahmans have the 
highest rank socially but are few in number. Panch Gaudas come 
next. They number 11,583 persons and include, among others, the 
Gaudas, Kanaujias and Saraswats. The Gaudas again include six 
castes, locally known as the Clihanayatis. The.se are Gaudas, 
Daymas, Gujar Gaudas, Parikhs, Sikhwfds and Khandelwals. 
Daymas do not follow the marriage rules of the s]Ldst7'as but rather 
those of the Mahajans and other castes. Some Brahmans of J\lcr- 
wara eat meat and have no dealings with other Brahmans. They ar6 
not generally cultivators, but hold revenue free land in nearly every 
village. As none of their caste sub-divisions arc peculiar to Ajmer- 
Merwara, a full description of them is beyond the scope of this article, 
and belongs rather to the Imperial Gazetteer of India. 

The Vaishyas, or Mahajans are the most numerous class of the 
community and number 37,027, or 7*8 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of all religions. Their principal sub-divisions are the Oswals, 
who trace their birth-place to Osa-nagri in BJarwar, and the Agar- 
wals, who derive tlieir name from Agarsen, who lived at Agroda in 
Hariana. Other Vaishya castes are the Masheshwaris and Bijbargis. 
The Seths of Ajmer are the leading members of this j)ortion of the 
community, whose occupation is trading. They arc generally well 
off, but during the last famine Mahajans came on relief works in 
both Ajmer and Merwara. This shows how severely they were 
affected, and gives some clue to the decrease in their numbers since 
the 1891 census. 

Kayasthas have been classified as a caste allied to Kshatiyas, 
Rajputs and Khattris. Some of them Avear the Brahinanical thread. 
They number 2,620, and their chief sub-divksions are Mathur, Bhat- 
nagar, Shriyastava, and Saksena. They are much emplo 3 ’'ed in offices 
and educational establishments. 'J'here are three distinct families 
in Ajmer, knoAvn by the names of their as — Ajmer, Ramsar 

and Kekri — and these acknowledge no relationship. They have been 
hereditary Jedniingoes since the time o! the Emperors, and liold about 
1,000 acres of revenue free land, along with certain perquisites from 
jdglr and istiim^dri villages. 

Among the land-owning castes, the highest socially are the Rajputs. 
But they hold, hardly any land cxcejit on bJiuvi and istimo^dri tenures. 
The great majority of proprietors belongs to other castes. Ho Rajput 
will touch a plough unless forced by hard necessity to do so ; and 
the^ croiyi tenants, as well as the tenants of the jdgw estates, are 
mainly the descendants of the ancient cultivators of the soil who have 
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keld their land in all the dynastic changes through which Ajmer has 
passed. Where every man who dug a well became owner of the land 
irrigated therefrom, and where a cultivator without a well is consi- 
dered a waif, with no tie to bind him to the village where he may 
'reside, the land-owning castes must be nearly co-extensive with the 
cultivating castes, and such is found to be the case. Of the 195 
Ajmer hhalsa villages, 52 are held by Jats, 41 belong to Mers, 35 
to Gujars, 4 to Eajputs, 4 to Merats, 6 to Chitas, 2 to Deswali Musal- 
mans ; 8 castes hold one village each — Mali, Sayyid, Pathan, Mughal, 
Banjaras, Ahir, Fakir and Christian. In the remaining 43 villages 
there is no exclusive caste ownership ; the principal castes in these 
villages are 14 in number — Malis, Telis, Mers, Merats, Deswalis, 
Gujars, Brahmans, Rajputs, Mahajans. Kayasthas, Kharols, Ahiis, 
Rebaris and Regars. The remaining land-owning castes have few 
representatives, and are scattered over many villages. 

The four villages belonging to Rajputs are Arjanpura Jagir, Arjan- 
pura Khalsa, Gola and Khori. The two former belong to Gor Raj- 
puts, the two latter to Rahtors. This exception, however, only proves 
the conclusion of the foregoing paragraph. Arjanpura J.agTr was 
given on condition of protecting the road, and assimilates to a bJmm 
tenure. Arjanpura Khalsa stands quite alone as the only zamindciri 
tenure in the district, with the exception of Muhammangarh, where 
the tenure has been created by ourselves. Gola was held on istim- 
rari tenure till shortly before the establishment of British rule. Khori 
was originally a Mer village, but the Rahtors held a largo amount 
of hJulm in it, and gradually turned out the Mers. In short, where 
Rajputs hold jdglr or khalsa land, it will generally be found that it 
is the relic of a talukdar tenure, or of a jdglr grant, or of an encroach- 
ment by bhilmids. All the istimrarddrs of Ajmer are Rajputs, and 
they constitute the native aristocracy of the district. 

Rajputs are returned in the census papers at 15,430. It is a 
curious fact, illustrative of the great vicissitudes of early times, that 
though Ajmer was held for over four hundred years by the Chauhans, 
there are now comparatively few in the province. They must be 
looked for in Haraoti, in Alwar, and in the desert of Nagar Parkar, 
whither they have been pushed by the Rahtors, who have occupied their 
place as the ruling tribe, and wdio in numbers, wealth and power 
greatly preponderate over the other Rajput clans in the district. 
These are three in number — Gor, Sesodia, and Kachhwaha, and it 
will be convenient to consider them in the order of their arrival in 
the province, for a definite date can be fixed for the arrival of each. 

In the time of Prithvi Raj Chauhan (circa 1190 A.D.) Raja Bach Raj, 
and Raja Bawan, Gor Rajputs from Bengal, came to Ajmer on the 
customary pilgrimage to Dwarka. Prithvi Raj engaged the brothers 
in an expedition against Daya Singh of Nagaur which vas successful, 
and subsequently each of them married a daughter of Prithvi Raj. 
Raja Bawan settled at Kuchawan in Marwar ; Raja Bach Raj remained 
in Ajmer. In course of time Junia, Sarwar, Deolia and the adjacent 
country fell into the hands of the Gor Rajputs, and to the head of 
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the clan Humayun gave a manmh of Rs. 7,000. In the time of Akbar 
Raia Bithal Das founded the town of Rajgarli, and called it after the 
name of his grandson, Raj Singh. The son of the latter took Srinagar 
from the Ponwar Rajputs, who- have now disappeared from the 
district This, liowever, was the climax of the prosperity of the 
Gor Rajputs, for soon afterwards they were ejected from Rajgarh 
and all their territory by Kishen Singh Rahtor. After 25 years of 
dispossession Gopal Singh recovered Rajgarh, and the Gors were in 
possession when the country fell into the hands oi the Maiathas. 
The latter in 1817 resumed Rajgarh and the 12 villages attached 
to it, as the Raja was unable to pay a contribution ot Rs. 10,000 
fauj Icharch. On the establishment of British rule these villages 
were returned on the condition of pa3nnent of '?rac;a7’a7ia ; but as the 
nazarana was not, or could not be paid the whole was resumed with 
the exception of one small village, iCothaj, and remained Ichalsa until 
1874. In March of that year the town nf Rajgarh was presented by 
Government in jaglr to Raja Davi Singh, the representative of this 
ancient but fallen house. The Gor Rajputs hold land in 14 villages. 
The descendants of Bithal Das are jafprddrs of Riljgarh and Rothaj 
Q,nd bimmids of Danta'and Jatia. Bithal Das had 5 broth ei-s, whose 
descendants are the istimTdvddrs of Manoharpur and the bkumids 
of Sanod, Nandla, Nearan, Lavera, Dodiana, and Jharwasa. The des- 
cendants of Llaja Bawan are jdglrddvs of Arjunpura Jagir, are owners 
and hliiimids of Arjunpura Khalsa, and hold bhum in Tabiji. 

It is unnecessary in this place to give a detailed history of the 
Rah tors, the great conquering race which, in the year 1194, aban- 
doned the ruined capital of Kanauj and founded a kingdom in the desert 
of Marwar Such an account belongs more properly to the Gazetteer 
of Jodhpur. There ore 4,609 Rahtors in Ajmer-^^lerwara. All the 
talukdars of Ajmer, with the exception of the Thakur of Manoharpur, 
the Thakur of Sawar and his relations, and the Chitas of Merwara 
descent, who hold 4 villages on istimrdr tenure, are Rahtors, and have 
their descent from Sivuji, the founder of the monarchy. Of the 109 
bhitvi holdings in the district, 83 are held by Rahtors, nearlj?- all the 
younger sons and brothers of the istinnrdrddrs. The Rahtors of Ajmer 
have the same characteristics as their brethren in Marwar. Their 
physique is not remarkable ; they are still warlike and indolent, and 
great consumers of opium. Each man carries at least a dagger, and, 
except under extreme pressure, none will touch a j)lough. 

Sesodia Rajputs hold the pargana of Sawar at the south-eastern 
extremity of the Ajmer district on istimrdr tenure, and the estate 
is a portion of a grant made by Jahangir to Gokal Das, who is said 
to have received 84 wounds in the service of the Emperor. There 
is a family of Sesodias who are blvdmids in Nepoli. These are the 
only Sesodias in the district. 

The Kaclihwaha Rajputs, like the Sesodias, are to bo found in the 
villages adjoining their respective States of Jaipur and Udaipur, and 
hold blmm in 5 villages. They are found principally in the villages 
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of Harmara and Tilaurnia in the extreme north of the Ajmer district. 
Their number was returned as 666 at the last census. 

Eajputs differ from other high-caste Hindus,^ in that they are 
exogamous so far as their different clans are concerned. A Eahtor 
will not marry a Eahtor, but will take his wife from the Sesodias or 
Kachhwahas. 

The Jats Avere numbered at the census at 27,952. They are first- 
rate agriculturists, and possess a fine physique. They, with the Gujars, 
are the original ' cultivators of the soil. Nearly the whole of the 
Eamsar pargana belongs to them. They are settled in Kekri and 
in the best villages of the Ajmer and Eajgarh parganas. Tabiji, 
Saradhna, Makrera, Jethana, BudliAvara and Pecholian belong to 
Jats. In the Beaivar talisll they hold 7 villages, chiefly in and about 
the old town of Beawar, adjoining the Ajmer district, for they never 
penetrated far into Merwara, and are not to be found in the Todgarh 
tahsU. They are divided into three main families, Puniyo, Sishrao, 
and Harchitral, but their gots are more than a hundred. They 
hold no revenue free land nor any hJtum ; they have in Ajmer double 
as much land as the Gujars and pay three times as much revenue, 
partly no doubt owing to their having monopolized the chief villages, 
but principally to their greater energy in making wells and improving 
the land. 

The Gujar^ hold, 35 villages in all parts of Ajmer district and 
4 in the Beawar taJisil, where they are settled in the outlying villages 
of Jetgarh, Bhairon Khera, Pillani and Sheonathpura. They are 
returned in the census at 36,278. They are careless cultivators and 
devote their energies to grazing cattle. Those who live in or near 
Ajmer sell milk and butter in the town. Their customs are identical 
with those of the Jats, but the Gujars of Merwara follow the inheri- 
tance laws of the Mers. Gujars and Jats will eat together. Their 
chief men are called Mir. 

The Merwara clans consisting, as classified at the last census, of 
Eawats 32,209, Mers 21,649 and Merats 8,554, are supposed to be 
descended from a common ancestor. Their sub-divisions present 
peculiar features and deserve special notice. 

They do not claim to be, nor do they appear to have been the 
original inhabitants of Merwara. Of these last, hoAvever, little is 
knoAvn. The country must have been an impenetrable jungle, and 
the majority of the sparse inhabitants were probably outlaws, or 
fugitives from neighbouring States. The caste of Chandela Gujars 
is said to have dAvelt on the hills about Chang; the hills near Kalin- 
jar, Saroth and Bhailan are assigned by tradition to the Brahmans. 
On the east side, on the Borwa hills, the caste of Bhatti Eajputs 
is said to have been located. Avhile the southern portion of the 
Todgarh taJisil Avas occupied by Minas. There is a tradition that a 
Bhatti Eajput, Ajit Singh, boro the title of king of Merwara. 

Mer, Avhich can be used promiscuously for all inhabitants ofMerwara, 
means a “ hill man.” It is not by origin a caste or tribe name, but 
signified the dAveller on this portion of the Aravalli range. The 
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two main tribes of Merwara are Imown by the appellation of Chita 
and Barar, each class traditionally divided into 24 gots, .but new 
gots are constantly being formed which take the name of their 
immediate ancestor, and there are now many more. 

Colonel Tod (“ Eajasbhan,” Volume I, page 680) asserts that the 
tribes'of Chita and Barar are Minas, and the traditions of tjie people 
themselves point to a Mina ancestry. Both tribes claim a connnon 
descent from Prithvi Raj, the last Chauhau king of Ajmer, and the 
kory is that Jodh Lakun, the son of Prithvi Raj, married a girl of 
the Mina caste, who had been seized in a marauding raid near Bundi, 
supposing her to be a Rajputni. When he discovered his mistake 
he turned her and her two sons, Anhui and Anup, away. The exiles 
wandered to Chang in Beiiwar, where they were hospitably enter- 
tained by the Gujars of that place. Anhui and Anup rested one 
day under a bar or fig tree, and prayed that if it were destined 
that their race should continue, the trunk of the tree might be rent 
in twain. The instant occurrence of the miracle raised them from 
their despondency, and the splitting of the fig tree is a cardinal event 
in the hisbv)ry of the race, according to the following distich : — 

“ Charar se cliito bliayo, anr Barar hhayo Barghat, 

Shakli ok sc do fihayo, jagat bakhani jat.” 

From the sound “charar” (the noise which is siippo=!ed to have reached 
Anhal from the splitting tree) the Chitas are called, and the clan 
Barar from the splitting of the fig tree. Both are descended from 
one stock. The world has made this tribe fiimous. In follondng the 
distribution of the clans, it is necessary again to bear in mind that , 
there are 41 Mer villages in Ajmer, 214 in the Bfawar iahsU, and 
86 in the Todcjarh talisll. 

Anhui settled at Chang in the north-west of Merwara, and his 
descendants in course of time extejmiinated the Gujars, who had given 
an asylum to Anhui and his mother. The clan waxed strong and 
multiplied, and gradually occupied all the strong places of Merwara, 
Avhere they founded the villages of Jhak, Shamgarh, Lulwa, Hathun, 
Kukra, Kotkerana, Nai and others. They appear to have held the 
remaining Mers in subjection, for they enumerate 16 castes of Mers, 
who, they say, used to pay them one-fourth of the produce of the soil, 
and of all plundering expeditions. The clan now holds llT entire 
villages in Beawar, besides portions of 53, and 10 entire villages in 
the Todgarh talisll, including \A\opargana of Kotkerana. In Ajmer 
there are 21 entire hhalsa and jaglr villages belonging to Chitas, and 
they are to be found in all the Ajmer villages except four. 

Of the sub-divisions of the clan, by far the most important and 
numerous is that of the Merats, a term which is generally used as 
synonymous with Muhammadan Mer, but which is a patron3miic 
derived from Mera, the common ancestor of the Kathats and Gorats. 
Harraj, grandson of Mera, a Chita in the reign of Biibar, took service 
unaer the Emperor at Delhi. During a night of tei'rific rain 
he remained firm at his post as sentry, with his shield over his 
head. The Eniperor, to whom the matter was reported, is related 
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to have said : “In the Marwar tongue they call a brave soldier Katha; 
let this man be henceforth' called Katha.” Harraj soon after beeame 
a convert to Islam and is the progenitor of all the Kathat Merats, a 
very large family, who hold 78 villages in Beawar, including all the 
principal places to the north and east of the talisll. Gora was 
brother of Harraj, and his descendants are Hindus, and hold 21 
villages in the centre and south-west of Beawar, of which Kalinjar 
and Kabra are the chief. The Gorats spread southwards, and have 
occupied 13 villages in the north of Todgarh ; one village in Ajmer, 
M.ikhopura, belongs to them. The Kathats, the most pushing of 
all the Chitas, spread noithwards, and hold 9 of the 21 Chita villages 
in Ajmer. There they formed new gots, of which the Bahadur 
Khaui, generally called far excellence Chiias, is the principal. 
Besides the khdlsa and jdglr villages, 4 villages m Ajmer proper are 
held by Kathats on istimrdri tenure, viz., Nausar, Rajosi, Ajaisar and 
Kharekhri. The villages were given them by the Mughal Emperois 
for protection of the city of Ajmer and the adjacent passes. The 
chief men of the Kathats and Gorats call themselves Thakurs, but in 
Beawar, the chiefs of Hathun, Chang and Jhak, who are Kathats, ai'e 
called Khans. Of the remaining sub-divisions of Chitas, the most 
important are the Laget, who hold 6 villages in Beawar, and the 
Nanset, who own the villages of Bargaon, Palran, Pharkia, Manpiira, 
and Hathibata in Ajmer, besides portions of several others. Other 
gots which may be mentioned are the Rajor.ya and Bedariyat, the 
former holding 3 villages in Ajmer, and the Bajriyat Borwara, 
Biladiya, Pithrot, Balot and Nadot, who possess a village or paits of 
several. The other ^ofs live scattered throughout Merwara. 

Anup, the brother of Anhal, settled in Todgarh, and founded the 
Barar clan. His descendants, less enterprising than the Chitas, have 
remained in Merwara, and are not to be found in Ajmer. They hold 
11 villages in Beawar, the most important of which are Kahkankar, 
Sendra, Bailan and Khera Sangnotan. They occujjy the whole of 
the south of the Todgarh talisil and 48 entire villages. They are 
more unsophisticated, honest and straightforward than the Chitas. 
They call themselves Eawat, a petty title of nobility, and do not like 
being called Mers. Their chief men are called Rao, of whom the. 
principal are the Rao of Kukra and the Rao of Barar. 

All these Chauhan Minas, with the exception of the Kathats, 
are nominally Hindus. Formerly Kathats and Gorats ate together 
and nothing was forbidden food to either. But the tendency towards 
division is gi owing. Chitas and Barars used to intermarry, but a 
feeling has sprung up against it, and recently the Rawats have agreed 
to forbid it. The Merats of Ajmer have discarded the dhoti, 
although it is still worn by their brethren in Merward. Among all 
Merats the Muhammadan nilcdh form of marriage is now almost 
universal. The estrangement between them and the Rawats appears 
destined to grow wider, but the customs of the two clans regarding 
inheritance, adoption, re-marriage of widows and similar matters are 
Still identical. 
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Among the Merwara tribes which boast other than a Chauhan 
Mina ancestor, the most important are the two which claim descent 
from Dharanath Powar or Pramar, who founded the city of Dhara- 
nagar in Mar\var before the Pramar Rajputs were obliged to give 
way before the Gehlots and Rahtors. Tradition says that Rao Bohar, 
a descendant of JDharanatih, came and settled at Rudhana, in the 
extreme south of the Beawar^par^ami. From this place his descend- 
ants spread and founded the adjacent villages of Biliawas, Jawaja 
Bihar, Barkochran. Rawatmal, Lusani in the Beawar tahsU, and 
Akhayjitgarh Naloi and others in the Todgarh taJisU. The tribe is 
divided into six gots — Delat, Kallab, Boding, Boya, Kheyat, and 
Pokhariya. Of these, the Delat is the most numerous, and holds 
14 whole villages in Beawar and 5 in Todgarh. The Kallat clan 
hold only 1 village, Kalatankhera in Beawar, while the others have 
no entire village in Merwara. The Delats appear to have pushed 
the other members of the tribe out of Merwara, who thereupon 
settled near Ajmer, and specially in the 'pargana of Pushkar. There 
are 11 villages in Ajmer held by this tribe, and they hold parts of 8 
others. The Dodings hold Barla, Madarpura and Gwarri ; to the Boya 
clan belong the villages of Hokran and Gudhli; Khwajpura and 
Kanakhera belong to the Kheyats, and the Pokhariya clan hold the 
villages of Pushkar, Ganahera, Naidla, and Naulakha. The men of 
this tribe affect the name Rawats, and return themselves as such at the 
census. They are an industrious race, generally taller and better 
built than the Chauhan Minas. Kathats will not give their daughters 
in marriage to this tribe, but will take wives from them, and the}^ 
intermarry freely with Hindu Chitas and Baiar and other Mer clans. 

The second tribe which claims descent from Dharanath is that of 
the Moti Rawats, who hold 14 villages in the pargana of Bhailan. 
They own two villages, Fatahpur and Bhojpur in Bea'war, and onl}’’ 
scattered representatives of the tribe are met with in Ajmer. The 
pargana of Bhailan is supposed to have been originally inhabited 
by Brahmans. A descendant of Dharanath, Rohitas by name, came 
and lived at BaghmM as an ascetic in a cave in the hill now called 
Magatji. A Banjara was passing near the hill with his wife, and 
deserted her at this spot ; she lived for some time wdth the Jogi. and 
then descending the hill sought the protection of Khem Chand 
Brahman in Bamanhera, and in his house was delivered of twin sons, 
of whom one remained in Bhailan, and the other in Marwar. In the 
fifth generation one Magat was born, who expelled the Brlihinans from 
Bhailan. The hill, which was the cradle of the race, was named after 
him, and he is still venerated by the Metis. A fair is hold on the hill 
in September, at which time the hero is believed to traverse the 12 
villages of Bhailan in the twinkling of an eye. 

After the sack of Chitor by Ala-ud-din, two brothers, Rajputs of 
the Gehlot clan, fled to Borwa in the Saroth pargana, 'where they 
intermai'ried with Minas. The tribe descended from them is divided 
into 16 clans, of which the most important are the Godat, Medrat, 
Kachi, Pinga, Baniyat, Lahr, Balot and Dhankal. They hold 11 
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entire villages in all parts of Beawar, 1 village, Kukar Khera, in Tod- 
garh, and are fqund in 23 other villages in Merwara. In Ajmer they 
own 6 villages, Parbatpura, Ansari, Mayapur, Lachinipur, Boraj, and 
Amba Masina. They consider themselves Siirajbansi Eajpnts, and 
call themselves Eawat. Like the tribes of Puar origin, they inter- 
marry with Hindu Chauhan Minas. Merats will take wives from 
them but will not give them their daughters in marriage. 

The Balai caste holds 4 villages m Beawar, Jats and Gujars hold 
11, and Narsingpura and Dungar Khera belong to Mahajans. The 
remaining inhabitants of Merwara belong to a few scattered clans 
who pass under the general designation of Mer, and who as usual 
claim to be descended from Rajputs, but have no clear history. The 
Pataliyat clan claims to be of the stock of the Bhatti Rajputs of 
Jaisalmer, and hold one village, Baria Naga. The Chaurot claim the 
same descent and own one village, Kalikankar Kishanpura. They 
are also found in Mohanpura in Ajmer. The Bach Mers inhabit 
Rajpur Buchan, and are found in a couple of villages in Ajmer. The 
Bharsal clan live in the village of Ramkliera Dhanar, and are to be 
met with in Kotra, Sedaria, Bhawanikhera and Kishanpura in Ajmer. 
The Kharwal Mers live in Nayanagar and Fatahpur 2nd, and the 
headman of the town of Beawar is of this caste. Mamnots, Selots, 
Banats, and Bannas live scattered in a few villages. 

Of the other castes in Ajmer-MerwSra, the Malis number 15,852. 
They are good cultivators and hold the greater part of Kasha, Ajmer. 
A peculiar caste, Kir, very few in number, devotes its attention to the 
cultivation of melons. The Rebaris, also few, breed camels and 
cultivate rice. The menial castes are Bhangis, Balais and Regars. 
Balais are the most numerous, numbering 22,350, and consider them- 
selves superior to the Regars, who correspond with the Chamars of the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Minas, Sansis and Bhils are 
the thievish classes, but none of them are numerous in the district. 
The names of the remaining castes point to the occupation of each — ■ 
Kumhars (potters) number 11,248 ; Khatis (carpenters) are 6,373 ; 
Chakars and Darogas (domestic servants), 6,933 ; biais (barbers), 6,846 ; 
and Chamars (tanners), 19,350; Darzis (tailors), Dhobis (washermen), 
Kahars (bearers), Dollars (blacksmiths), Sunars (goldsmiths), Telis 
(oilmen), are below 5,000 ; Bhats (bards), Chippas (chintz prhiters), 
Kharols (salt workers), are below 2,000; Dholis (drummers), Gadaris 
(shepherds), Lakheras (varnishers), Rangrez (dyers;, Tamoblis (pan 
sellers), are below 1,000 ; Beldars (diggers), Bharbujas (grain parchers), 
Ghosis (milk and butter sellers), Halwfiis (confectioners), Kalals (liquor 
sellers), Silavats (masons), Sikligars (steel sharpeners), and Thatheras 
(braziers), are under 500 in number. 

Of the Muhammadans 31,972 are classed as Sheikhs; Sayyids aro 
5,703 ; Mughals 2,737 ; while Pathans are numbered at 11,048. The 
latter two classes are scattered over the district, a large proportion 
being in the native army and the police. The remaining different 
classes number 20,571. Deswalis (1,442) hold two villages iji the north 
of Ajmer aqd say they are Rajputs, who were converted in the time 
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of Shahab-ud-dm. One village, Mubammadgarh, belongs on zcmiin- 
dari tenure to a Pathau. The Banjaras, who live in Ghegal ‘are 
Musalnians, and were, they say, converted at the same time as the 
Deswalis. The Musalnians in the districts are chiefly the attendants 
on the Muhammadan shrines, and most of them hold revenue-free land 
in the jdgir villages attached to these institutions. They are generally 
poor and idle. 

Hindus constitute the bulk (TQ-'ZT per cent.) of the population. 
These include the Mers, ivho return themselves as Hindus. The 
collective numbers of those who follow the Brahmanical faith has 
fallen from 4,36,831 in 1891 to 3,80,4.53 in 1901. The agricul- 
tural and labouring classes who suffered most in the famine come 
within the category. The Jains, who now number 19,922 have 
decreased by 7,017 since 1891, but the decrease is probably chiefly 
due to incorrect enumeration. The Muhammadan population 
numbers 72,031 or 15T per cent, of the whole. Residing chiefly 
within the urban areas, they were less affected by the famines than 
the Hindus. The Christians number 3,712. The Arya Samaj claims 
366 members, and the district also contaiiis 264 Sikhs and 164 Parsis. 

The principal sects of the Hindus are tlic Vaishnavas, or worshippers 
of Vishnu, the Shaivas, or worshippers of Shiva, and the Shaktas, or 
worshippers of the Shaktis, who are the female associates or active 
“Powers” of the members of the Hindu Trinity — Brahma, Vishnu and 
Shiva. Manu’s Code is taken as the theoretical standard of right and 
wrong, but is not strictly followed in all its applications. Life in tliis 
world is considered as being one of 84,00,000. But whether all are 
eventually absorbed in the supreme being, or whether some will gain 
VailcunthCReaven) and others be relegated to iV«?’a/o(Hell), is doubtful. 
The Jats worship a variety of Gods, including Mata and Mahadeo, but 
their chief object of veneration is Tejaji, whose legend is as follows: — 
Teja was a Jat of Karnala, near hsagaur, who lived 890 years ago, and 
had been married at Rupuagar in Kishangarh. While grazing his 
cattle he observed that a cow belonging to a Brahman Avas in tlie 
habit of going daily to a certain place in the jungle, where the milk 
dropped from her udder. Further observation showed that tlie milk 
fell into a hole inhabited by a snake. Teja agreed with the snake to 
supply him daily Avith milk, and so prevent the Brahman suffering loss. 
Once, when preparing to visit his father-ui-laAV he forgot the contract, 
and the snake appearing, declared that it Avas neccssar}’' he should 
bite Teja. The latter asked for permission to first visit his father-in-laAV, 
and the snake agreed. Teja Avent on his journey, and at Kishangarh 
rescued the village cattle from a band of robbers, but Avas desperately 
wounded in the encounter. Mindful of his promise to return, he, Avith 
difficulty, reached home and presented himself to the snake, Avho, 
hoAveAmr, could find no spot to bite, so badly had Teja been cut up by 
the robbers.^ Teja therefore put out his tongue Avh'ich the snake bit, 
'and so he died. The Jats believe that if they arc bitten by a snake 
and tie a thread round the right foot while repeating the name of 
TejSji the poison will prove innocuous. Tejaji iS represented ds & 
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man on horseback with a drawn eword, while a snake is biting his 
tongue. Nearly all Jats wear an amulet of silver with this device 
round their necks. Colonel Dixon singled out Tejaji as the patron of 
the fair he established in his new town of Na 3 'anagar 'or Beawar. 

Any remarks as to religious beliefs and standards are more applic- 
able to the Hindus of Ajmer than to various clans of Merwara. The 
latter do not trouble themselves much •with the orthodox divinities of 
Brahmanism. They Avorship incarnations of Shiva, under the names 
of[Bhairunji and Mataji. Sitla stones daubed Avith red paint and 
' consecrated to the latter are to be met Avith on all sides. Allahji is a 
common deity, and the deified heroes Deoji and Earn Deoji also find 
worshippers. The hills of Magatji and Goramji, the highest in Mer- 
wara, share in the veneration of the people, and this is probably a 
relic of a pristine fetish Avorship, though noAv the hills have modern 
hero legends attached to them. But in truth the religion of these 
people is of a very undefined nature, and it is doubtful Avhether they 
go much beyond the observance of certain rites at marriages and 
funerals. Of recent years, hoAvever, there has been a groAAung ten- 
dency among the Mer population to split into two sections over reli- 
gious customs and usages. The Kathat Merats, Avho have alAA’^ays 
eaten the flesh of coavs and intermarried Avith Muhammadans, are 
tending to assimilate more and more \Mth the orthodox folloAvers of 
Islam. On the other hand the Hindu Merats, or EaAA'ats of Todgarh 
as they are commonly called, are beginning to give a closer adher- 
ance to the social and religious rules of Brahmanism, as prevailing 
among surrounding Rajputs. In 1875 they had agreed to abstain 
from the flesh of kine and buffaloes, and to excommunicate all trans- 
gressors, and recently they have gone further and agreed no longer to 
eat or intermarry AA'ith Kathat Merats or Chitas. The origin of the 
recent movement, ndiich began among the men serving in the MerAA^ara 
Battalion and other regiments, has been social rather than religious ; 
but it is safe to predict that in course of time the Avhole of Merwara 
Avill become Brahmanised or absorbed in the orthodox religion of Islam. 

Of the total number of folloAvers of the Arya Samaj, 331 belong to 
the towns. There Avas formerly only one Samaj, but it split into tAVo 
over the question as to Avhether animal food Avas sanctioned by the 
Vedas or not. 

All the Sikhs, numbering 264, are found in the Ajmer district. 
They are 'chieflj'- employed in the Railway Avorkshops, in the Deoli 
' Irregular Force and in the Police. 

Of the Jains, 14,409 belong to Ajmer and 5,513 to MerAAi^ara, 14,627 
^ being numbered in rural and 5,295 in urban areas. Their standards 
of right and Avrong and their ideas of ultimate reward and punishment 
are the same as those of the Hindus, but the Jains acknoAvledge no 
God, and substitute their tirtliankars, or deified saints, 24 in number, 
for the Hindu devatas. They look fonvard to an unconscious, pas- 
sionless, impersonal state, Avhich they called nirvana, and Avhich can 
be reached only by liberality, forbearance, piety and remorse in this 
life. They are strongly averse to all forms of taking life. Like the 
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Hindus they bum theii' dead. Their temples, mostly of modem 
construction, are often graceful in design, but are overloaded with 
tawdry ornamentation. Plaster and stucco aie too often piefericd to 
solid stone. In the Nasiyan Sam temple at Ajmer there is an 
allegorical representation showing the progress of the tirthankars 
through life to nirvdna. 

Of the Muhammadans 66,378 belong to Ajmer and 15,653 to 
Merwara. Sheikbs predominate and Pathans come next. The 
Muhammadans, as a whole, folloAv the Koran, supplemented by tlieir 
hadis or books of tradition. But in the case of the rustic Deswalis 
of Ajmer and Kathat Merats of Merwara, circumcision of the living and 
burial of the dead is probably the sum total of religious observance. 

The Christian communit}'^ has increased by 1,029 since 1891, 
oAving to conversions and to the natural growth among native ^ Christ- 
ians, AA'ho now number 2,362, as against 1,209 in 1891 and 799 in 1881. 
The jirincipal and oldest Mission is tlic Kajputana branch of the 
Scotch United Free Church Mission, which began Avork in BoaAvar 
in A.D. 1860 as the ‘-United Presb,yteri an Church Mission,” but re- 
cently changed its designation upon the amalgamation of that Church 
Avith tho Free Church of Scotland. A station at Nasirabad Avas 
founded in the following year. The Ajmer station Avas established in 
1862, that of Todgarh in 1863. Deoli received a missionary in 187]. 
There are now also stations at Jaipur, Udaipur, Ahvar, Jodhpur and 
Kotah. The Mission lias nine anglo-vernacular schools, six of Avhich, 
including those at Ajmer, Beawar and Kasirabad, are High Schools, 
teaching up to the standard of the University Entrance Examination. 
Of these the BeaAA'ar school is the largest Avith 389 pupils, Nasirabad 
comes next Avith 302; Ajmer has 181. In addition, the Mission main- 
tains 52 vernacular schools for boys and 37 A'ernacular schools for 
girls thoughout Kajputana. Of these, 30 boys’ schools and 18 girls’ 
schools are Avithm Ajmer- MerAvara, Avith an average number on the 
rolls of 2,851. With the exception of grants-in-aid to the Beaivar 
and Nasirabad High Schools, the Mission bears the AAdiole cost of these 
educational establishments. The Mission has also an orphanage for 
boys at Ashapura, near Nasirabad, in Avhich there are nearly six hun- 
dred, and one for girls in Nasii-abad, containing nearly seven hundred. 
In connection Avitb the former, AAmi-kshops have been established for 
the training of boys as carjientors, blacksmiths, brick and tilemakcrs, 
leather Avorkors, etc., under the management of a qualified man from 
the Technical School at GlasgOAv. A Mission training farm is also 
maintained in Kottih territory. The children in the orjfiianages are 
individually adopted by fi-iends of the Mission at Home Avho pay an 
annual sum for their support. Government gave a grant-in-aid for 
children rescued in the famine of 1869, but no such grant is iioaa’’ 
made. A prominent feature of the Mission is its medical agcnc}’'. 
There are five fully qualified practitioners (one of AAdioin is a lady), 
five hosjntals and dispensaries, Avhere some 2,38,000 cases are 
attended to, and nearly 5,000 surgical operations are performed in 
the year. 
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Official^, the district lies within the diocese of the Bishop of 
Nagpur. A Government Chaplain of the Church of England is 
stationed at Ajmer, and there are Church of England and Boman 
Catholic Military Chaplains at Nasirabad. The Fordham Orphanage 
at Ajmer is managed the local Chaplain. 

As far as the Roman Catholic Church is concerned, Ajmer-Mer- 
wara is considered to lie within the Prefecture of Rajputana, which 
Avas created in 1892, and is administered by the Capuchin Fathers of 
Paris. The Prefect Apostolic has his head-quarters at Agra. Within 
the district it has established churches at Ajmer and Nasirabad, and 
a native school at Jorepura near Akhri. At Ajmer the Convent of 
St. Mary Magdalen is a boaiding and day school for European and 
Eurasian girls. It is managed by a Lady Superior, assisted by 12 
Franciscan nuns. 

The American Methodists established a Mission in Ajmer in 1882. 
They have now an orphanage in connection with it, Avhich, Avith that 
of the Church of England and that of the Sco,tch Mission, took charge 
of Ajmer orphans during the famine. The boys’ school contains 161 
boarders and day pupils, and is graded to the lower middle standard. 
There is a similar school for girls, Avith an attendance of 180. The 
Mission work is carried on in the city and district by a staff of Native 
catechists, Bible readers and teachers, aa'Iio did good Avork in relieving 
distress during recent famines. 

It appears that all the Missions are making steady, if slow, pro- 
gress. 

The greater part of the population of Ajmer-Merwara (54’81 per 
cent.) is agricultural. The industrial population amounts to 17'74 
per cent, of the whole, and is chiefly engaged in cotton and leather 
indnsfries, in the provision of food and drink and in the RailAvay 
workshops. General labour, as distinct from agriculture, supports 
10'59 per cent, of the population. Personal service accounts for 
5'91 per cent, and commerce for 4'21 per cent. The professions and 
Government service have 2'56 and 2’38 per cent, respectively. 
Persons of independent means without occupation number only 1’80 
per cent, of the total population. To the famine is due an increase 
in the number of field labourers at the expense of the tenant class, 
and many occupations -Avere severely affected ; among others, many 
herdsmen, cotton Aveavers and dyers, cart owners and drivers and 
professional mendicants had to seek other means of INelihood 

The social characteristics of the people in the rural areas are very 
simple. The ordinary peasants may be described as generally docile 
and ignorant. Their Avants are fcAV and debts A'^ery often many. 
The cultivators as a class are suffering from the effects of recent 
famines. The condition of the landless labourers approaches the 
border of the subsistence minimum. They literally live from hand 
to mouth. In the urban areas the effects of the famine are less felt, 
and the trading classes are generally prosperous. 

The higher classes of Hindus, AAnth the exception of Rajputs and 
certain Brahmans and Kayasthas, are vegetarians. The staple food 
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grains used are wheat, barley, gram, maize, hajra and and various 
pulses. Wheat is generally used only by the richer classes of the 
community j the peasantry, except on special occasions, employ the 
coarser grains for their tliiclc calces or These ate eaten along 

with dat whey, uncooked onions or radishes, or with chillies, They 
use only the cheapest kinds of vegetables. The_ wealthier people 
spread gh% upon their wheaten cakes or cltapatie.^, and cat them 
with one or more cooked vegetables, dal and pickles. Dairy pro- 
duce is used by all classes. The Muhammadans, Rajputs, Merats and 
other castes who eat flesh differ otherwise very little in their dietary 
from the Hindus. In the towns generally only two meals are taken 
daily, one between 9 and 10 A.M. and the other before 8 P.M. In 
rural areas the flats, Malis, Gujars and Mers eat three times a day. 
The early meal is called sirdwan, and consists of the food remaining 
over from the previous day. The mid-day meal is called hhdt or 
o^ota, and consist of barley or maize bread, with greens and butter- 
milk. All castes smoke tobacco and eat opium, and present them 
to friends and strangers coming to sec them. 

The ordinary dress of a male Hindu of the higher classes consists 
of a turban, which is generally a jiieco of silk or cotton cloth 30 to ' 
40 feet long and 6 inches broad, with gold embroidered ends, a shirt 
(hurtd), a long coat (angarjehd) reaching nearly to the ankles, a 
loin cloth {dhoti) worn round the waist, and a scarf (diqyaiia.) The 
kurtd and angarkhd are usually made of a fine-textured material 
resembling muslin, and are generally white. Sometimes silk is used. 
The loin cloth is a long sheet of a coarser material. The Rajput 
istimrarddra are fond of wearing embroidered garments, and multi- 
coloured turbaus tied in narrow and picturesque folds, and have, 
especially on festive occasions, a martial appearance, which contrasts 
pleasantly with the silk and fine linenh of other wealthy natives. 

The dross of a Hindu female of the iipiier classes consists of a bodico 
(Icdnchli), a sheet or veil (orhoii) as an upiDcr garment, and a petticoat 
of chintz or coloured cloth. In the case of Mahj^jans and Rajput 
women the petticoat is very full, sixty yards of material being often 
employed in making it. From 15 to 20 yards of coarse cloth is 
sufficient for the petticoat of the lower classes. Agriculturists and 
labourers wear clothes made from a coai’se fabric locally manufactured 
called reza. They consist of a turban (pagri,) a coat {hahhtari) 
extending to the waist, a loin cloth {dhoti) and a sheet {pacheora). 
Some castes invariably carry a comb, a mirror, a pipe and a flint 
stone. The comb and mirror are kept in the turban, and the pipe 
and flint stone in the dhoti. The peasants in Ajmer are usiiallj’' 
better dresseol than those of Merwfira. In rural areas there is little 
difference in dress between Hindus and Muhammadans. The prin- 
cipal distinction is that Muhammadans wear trousers {paijtiinds) 
and not dhotis. Merats and Ohitas, hoAvever, though qirofessiiig 
Muhammadans, retain the dhoti. Hindus, again, wear their coats 
mth the opening on the right side of the chest, while the Muham- 
madans have it on the left side, In towns the latter can be distin- 
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guislied by the buttoiiecl-up coats of various lengths which they wear, 
together with trousers. A tendency to dress in European fashion, 
retaining the turban or a small lound cap as head-dress, is apparent 
in the towns. 

The houses of the leading native bankers and traders in the 
towns, and in rural areas the residences of the leading istimrdrddrs 
of the Ajmer district, are imposing buildings of masonry and stone, 
with roofs of the same material. As a rule they are two or more 
stories high, wdth one or more ojoen courts to admit light and air. 
Every house has a jharoka or balconj^, where the inmates can sit. 
The windows are small and the dwelling rooms often dark and ill 
ventilated. Though frequently covered with lavish and beautiful 
carving and ornamentation, these houses are generally built with 
little regard to ordinary rules of sanitation. In the reception rooms 
of theli^urwa/rdo/rs the w'alls are often coveied with paintings of their 
ancestors. In the villages the houses are small mud huts with tiled 
roofs. The entrance leads into a court-3'ard, round which are ranged 
the dwelling rooms of the family, according to its size and prosperity. 
Sometimes the cattle are kept in a shed in a corner of the court-3'ard, 
and sometimes in mud-fenced enclosures outside. The houses are 
generally clean. Signs, usually a squaie with the name of a deity 
entered in smaller squaies within it, are painted at the entrance for 
good luck. 

The Hindus burn their dead, with the exception of the Hindu 
worshippers of Ram Deoji in Merwara, who bury them. Among 
Musahnans burial is the rule. In the case of intermarriage between 
Hindu Mers (Rawats) and Musalman Mers (Kathats), the wife is buiied 
or burnt according to the religion of the husband. Gujais and Jats have 
a curious custom of shaving the corpses of male adults before burning 
them. 

Gymnastic exercises and athletics, sword and lance exercises are 
the principal games in the towns, apart from cricket, football and 
hockey, which are confined to the students in educational e'-tablish- 
ments. Chess, cards and a kind of draughts, known as chopacl, 
are the indoor games. Hide-and-seek, kite fiymg, blind man’s buff, 
a kind of touch in the ring, and a game called gr/iota (a kind of hockey), 
are jdayed by children. In the village of Ramsar a sort of organized 
fight with fists betv/een two sections of the villagers takes place once 
a year. It is called mukkirdr. 

Among the lighter amusements, singing, playing on the fiddle 
{sitar) and flute {bln} and drumbeating are extensively practised. 
A kind of rude opera, called the Rai-kd-tamdsha, m which the 
chaiacters sing and .dance all night long to the accompaniment of 
a drum only, is performed in the streets, and is much appreciated by 
the people. Among the lower classes in the towns, a circus is ahvays 
popular. In rural areas the grown-up people have nP games. Their 
ordinary amusement is to assemble in the evening at the village 
lidtdi, of meeting house, and' — hitting in the platforhi in front of it, 
usiiallji built round a joipal or bar tree — to pash away a few hours 
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talking and smoking. The village children play games similar to 
those in urban areas. 

The principal festivals are the Holi, the Dew.ali, the Ganger and 
the Teja-ji-ka-mela (the fair of Tejaji) among Hindus, and the Mohar- 
ram, the two Ids, and Urs Daigah Khwaja Sahib among Muhamma- 
dans. The HoIl and the Dewiili are the two great festivals, held all 
over the country when the spiing and autumn harvests are ripe. 
The Holi festival is attended with some local peculiarities of an 
interesting nature. The Oswals of Ajmer have a procession, which 
they call Rdo : a man dressed as a bridegroom and seated on a 
cot is carried in procession through the Oswal quarter. Men and 
women play on the Rdo with long syringes, in which they use 
water and the red powder (guldl), which is the distinctive feature of 
the Holi. Women from the tops of houses use their syringes very 
effectively, while the Rdo carries an open umbrella to ward off 
the deluge. In Beawar there is a procession of a much more dignified 
nature, known as Bddslid, in which a man dressed as a Raja is 
carried through the streets, with people dancing and singing and 
occasionally throwing red powder. After passing through the town, 
the Raja is taken to pay his respects to the Assistant Commissioner, 
Merl^ara. 

Another peculiarity of the local celebration of the Holi in Merwara 
is the game called akera, which is held on the first and last days 
of the festival, A whole village turns out into the jungle, each man 
armed with two sticks about a yard long, called poJdtri or hutJca. 
The people then form a line and beat for bares and deer, and, as they 
start up, knock them over with a general discharge of sticks. The 
village headmen provide opium and tobacco, and the bag is cooked 
and eaten at the feast which ends the day. 

The festivals of Dewrdi and Dasahra .are the same as in other 
parts of the country. The Gangor festival, which is celebrated by 
-filahajans, begins a week after the Holi and lasts for 20 days. It 
is held in honour of the return of Parvati, wife of Shiva, to the home 
of her jDarents, where she Avas entertained and Avorshipped by her 
female friends. Images of ShlA'a and Parvati are paraded through the 
streets Avith music, and the places Avheie thy ai-e kept arc illuminated 
at night and Avorshipped. '1 he festival of Tejfi-ji is confined to the Jats. 
This fair is held about September. The Jats, both men and A\mmen, 
keep awake the Avhole of the previoixs night, and AAmrship the deity 
by singing songs and bringing offerings of cooked rice, barley and fruit. 

The principal Muhammadan festiv^als of the Mohan'am and the 
tAvo Ids are the same as elseAvhere. But an exciting spectacle 
is added by the SAvord dance of the Indarkotis, the inhabitants 
of the Indarkot mohalUi of Ajmer city, in Avhich 100 to 150 
men, armed Avith sharp SAVords, dance and throAv their AA^eapons 
about in Avdd confusion. The Urs KliAvaja Sahib is a fair held at the 
Dargah in the Muhammadan month of Rajah, and lasts for six days. 
Muhammadans came from all parts of the country to AAmrship at the 
tomb of the saint, Muin-ud-din Chishti, and the yearly number of 
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pilgrims approaches twenty-five thousand. The proceedings consist 
for the most part of recitations of Persian poetry of the Sufi School, 
at an assembly called the mahfil. The recitations are kept up 
until 3 o’clock in the morning, by which time many pilgrims are in 
the ecstatic devotional state technically known as lidl. One 
peculiar custom of this festival may be mentioned. There are two 
large cauldrons inside the Dargah, one twice the size of the other, 
which are known as the great and little deg. Pilgrims to the 
shrine, according to their ability or generosity, propose to offer a 
deg. The smallest sum for which enough rice, butter, sugar 
almonds, I’aisins and spices can be bought to fill the large deg is 
Ks. 1,000. Besides this, the donor has to pay about Rs. 200 in presents 
to the officials of the shrine, and in ofterings at the tomb. The small 
deg costs exactly half the large one. 

When the gigantic rice pudding is cooked, it is looted boiling hot. 
Eight earthen pots of the mixture are first set apart for the foreign 
pilgrims, and it is the hereditary privilege of the people of Indrakot, 
and of the menials of the Dargah, to empty the cauldron of the 
remainder of its contents. After the recitation of the Fdtilia, one 
Indrakot! seizes a large iron ladle, and mounting the platform of the 
deg ladles away vigorously. All the men who take part in this 
hereditary privilege are swaddled up to the eyes in cloths to avoid 
the effects of the scalding fluid. When the cauldron is nearly empty 
all the Indrakotls tumble in together and scrape it clean. There is 
no doubt that the custom of “ looting the deg ” is very ancient, 
though no account of its origin can be given. It is generally counted 
among the miracles of the saint that no lives have ever been lost on 
these occasions, though burns are frequent. The cooked rice is 
bought by Mahajans and others, and most castes will eat it. 

Unlike the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, where three names 
are in general used for the identification of a male, the pro 2 Der name, 
father’s name, and family name, in Ajmer-Merwara as in all northern 
India, the practice is to use one name only. Occasionally it haj^pens 
that two persons with the same name but of different castes, add 
their fathers’ names for distinctive purposes ; but this is raie. Each 
person has his zdt or family name, which in rare instances is derived 
from the place of his ancestors, but it is not used in addressing him 
either by speech or by letter. 

Every male of the “twice-born” classes has two names (a) the 
janam-rdsi-nnm, only used at weddings, at death, and rvhen the_stars 
are consulted, and (b) the hoUa ndm by which he is generally known. 
The system of nomenclature is simple, and the names are generally 
of religious origin, or are given out of affection or fancy. Instances 
of the former are Har Lai, Ram Singh, Shiv Charan, arid of the 
latter Sundar Lai, Gulzari Lai, and Pritam Chand. But there is 
an almost infinite variety of such names. Among the usual suffixes 
attached to names it may be remarked that Chand, Mai, Bhan, Pal 
and Karan are principall}'’ used by Jains. On the other hand Datt 
(given) is exclusively a Brahman suffix. 
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Among the agricultm'al classes the males usually have one name 
only, which is a diminutive of a name of a higher class. For example, 
where a Mahajan or a Brahman would call himself Birdhi Chand, 
Bherun Ram or Udai Mai, the agriculturist, whether Jab, Gujar, Mali 
or Mer, would be known as Birdha, Bherun or Uda. Except in rare 
instances the lower classes never use the^ suffixes Ram, Lai, Chand 
and the like. Among them the name of the wife often corresponds 
with that of her husband, as Udi the wife of Uda. 

Childrens’ names take diminutive form in “ u, ” as Moru, Phulu. 
Occasionally Muhammadan names are used by Hindus and Jains, 
apparently out of reverence for the Muhammadan saint, whose Dargah 
is ab Ajmer. Or it may be a legacy of the conciliatory policy of 
Akbar. Some sections of Muhammadans, who were originally Hindus, 
have retained to this day their Hindu family names. 

Among the names of places, Nasirabad is the only instance of 
the suffix “ abad.” Many villages have names ending “was,” meaning 
, place of residence, and in “wara,” which means enclosure. Examples 
are Mangaliawas and Bandanwara. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Agriculture. 

Ajmer and Merwara are physically very distinct from each other. 
In Ajmer, plain country is the rule and hills the exception. There 
are several ranges of hills, buf they spring more or less immc diately 
from the plains, and there is little cultivation among them. The 
Pushkar pargana, cut off from the rest of the district by the Nag- 
Pahar range, possesses a very peculiar character. It is entirely made 
up of hillocks of pure sand interspersed with depressions of rich soil. 
The Sind hills absorb and retain the rainfall, prevent evaporation, 
and allow the water to percolate slowly to the lower ground. Here 
streams run but a short distance before they are finally absorbed. The 
soil is too sandy for irrigation tanks ; but the hills contain the only 
two important natural lakes in the district. The Gangwana pargana 
occupies the plain between the northern extension of Nag-Pahar on 
the west, and the Srinagar and Kishangarh hills on the south. This 
plain drains to the north towards the Sambhar lake ; the well land 
lies mostly along the main drainage channel, and, except under the 
hills to the south and west, there are few tanks. Along the lines 
where wells can be made, and under tanks there is much good cultiva- 
tion, but in its general character the country is a broad unirrigated 
plain. East of the Srinagar hills and stretching south to Nasirabad 
is the 'Rs.msar pargaaa. The broad shallow valleys or depressions in 
the plain offer better capabilities for irrigation than in Gangwana. 
In some parts, especially towards Ramsar, there is much salt in the 
soil, as the old salt mounds or agars scattered over the country 
show. In Rajgarh, south and west of Ramsar, the villages under 
the hills have light and sandy soil, while in the plain there are some 
excellent tanks and good well cultivation. The plain of the Ajmer 
p)argana is ill- adapted for tanks, but almost all the villages have 
wells dependent on the percolation of the Sagarmati, in which the 
supply is constant and good.' 

In Merwara, in contradistinction to Ajmer, the hill country i, 
the rule and the plain the exception. The two ranges of the Aravall 
which meet near Jawaja, enclose a valley which tapers from it 
extreme width on the north to a point at the south. In this valle}? 
about two miles west of the main range of the Aravalli, runs a lov 
range through which in former times the drainage had forced fo: 
itself numerous passages. By blocking these a line of magnificen 
tanks from Dilwara on the north to Lusani II, on the south, hai 
been made. Below these tanks villages are numerous and th( 
population is dense. 
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South of Jawaja, except the outlying ^dllages ofJaitgarh and 
Bheron K'hera in Mc^Yar, for some 35 miles, until Gudha Lalcha is 
reached, the whole breadth of the district is a confused mass of hills, 
and the cultivation is confined to the valleys and terraces made on 
the hill-sides. There are many tanks, but few of any size. _ For some 
ten miles south of Gudha Lakha there is a narrow plain on the 
Mewar border bounded still on the west by the Aravalli range. 
South of Barjal again the whole district, including the outlying 
.villages, is hill. Tanks in this part are rare, and well cultivation the 
rule. The ranges culminate in the peak of Goramji, south of 
Todgarh, which rises to more than 3,000 feet above the sea. 

In general, the cultivated soil of both districts is composed of a 
mixture of stiff yellow loam and sand, in proportion of one to two. ■ No 
superficial portion of soil is absolutely cla 3 ’cy, and alluvial soil is only 
found in the beds of artificial t<ank.‘=. In tracts where euphorbia are 
common, carbonate of lime is found in large quantities. The richest 
soil in the province is among the sand hills of Pushkar, wdiere 
sugarcane is grown without irrigation. But elsewhere all the most 
valuable cultivation is irrigated cither from wells or tanks. The rain- 
fall throughout is too precarious for the dry cultivation to be much 
considered by the people. Where it is carried out, the fields arc some- 
times surrounded by low embankments to retain the rain moisture.as 
long as possible. All dry crop land is cla.sscd together as hardni, 
and no sub-classification lias so far been attempted. Irrigated lands 
arc classed as chdhi, tdldhl and abi, according to the means -of 
irrigation employed. 

As the slope of the land is in every direction away from these 
districts, there is no permanent under-ciuTent of percolation to feed 
the supply in the wells. Both they and the tanks are dependent 
upon the rainfall. In Ajmer, where the beds of the 'tiallds are sandy, 
a sufficient amount of water is absorbed during the I'ains to supply 
the wells on either bank ; but wells can only profitably be made 
within a short distance of the stream. In Merwara the beds of the 
drainage channels are rocky and the slojDc of the country greater. 
Tanks ai’e essential to catch the rainfall, which Avould otherwise floAv 
off rapidly into Marwar and McAvar, and not give the Avells any chance 
of filling by percolation. In many parts the soil is thin and the rock 
very near the surface. 

Among the hills and valleys of Meiavara there is a system of 
])eiite-cultiire. Small fields have been made with great labour bj^ 
terracing the hill sides and building up the loAver end with stone 
walls^ to prevent the soil being washed aAvay. Where the walls are 
sufficiently substantial to act as^ a dam and retain moisture, these 
fields, locally known as iiarahavd are classed as abi.' Abi strictly 
means land in the beds of tanks, which is everywhere cultivated 
after the tanks have dried up in the spring or hot weather. 

In the dry crop lands in many villages of Ajmer there exists a 
systein-.shifting cultiA'ation called a surviAml of the original 

idea that the diy crop land was of little value and could bo cultivated 
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by any one. The custom is that a viliage sharer or cultivator takes 
a plough each year in the halsara area, for which he pays a sum 
fixed by village custom, ranging from Rs. 2 to Rs. 7. In exchange 
he is entitled to sow a certain area, which again varies by village 
custom, between 6 and 28 acres. The oavncr of the plough settles on 
the bit he fancies, and as long as he uses only one plough, no one 
enquires avhat area he occupies. When the laud is broken up, til 
is sown, of if the season promises exceptionally well, gram, and after 
this the land remains for one year the private land of the sharer, in 
which he may grow jodr. In the third year the cultivator abandons 
this, and goes to another spot, and the first piece lies fallow until 
someone else takes a fmc}' to the whole or part of it. Such a custom 
could not exist in a tract where rain is plentiful and dry crop land 
valuable. Even in Ajmer halsara possession is in many villages 
crystallizing into ownership. 

As the soil is light and deep ploughing exceptional, a single pair 
of bullocks is generally sufficient for draught. The agricultural 
implements are similar to those used in the United Provinces, and have 
no distinctive features. No new appliances have been introduced 
into the districts. In the kharif season succeeding the great famine 
of 1899-1900 hand ploughs drawn by men were tried, to make up 
for the deficiency of cattle. Some land was brought under cultivation 
by their means, but they never became popular, and have now disap- 
peared. 

According • to tlie census of 1901 the agricultural population 
amounted to 2,54,763, as against 2,62,551 in 1801. The decrease was 
due to the disastrous famines of the decade. In Ajmer the agricul- 
turists numbered 53'3 percent, of the the total population. The per- 
centages of actual workers and dependents were G3’5 and 36’.5 in Ajmer, 
and 62-3 and 37'7 in Merwara. The cultivators are jirincipally Jats, 
Gujars, Mors, Merats and Rawats, whose numbers ivere returned in 1901 
as 27,946, 36,248, 21,649, 8,554 and 32,209 respectively. The Jats are 
the best cultivators, and the Gujars come next in this respect. 

In preparing for the kharif harvest, the land is ploughed up to- 
wards the end of April and beginning of May. It is then left till 
after the first rains have fallen, when it is re-ploughed and taken 
under various processes till it becomes ready for the sowing. For 
rahi the ploughing is generally done in September. The land thus 
ploughed is allowed to stand for a month, when it is ploughed a second 
time, and harrowed before the seed is sown. 

In dry crop areas manure is not used, but in the irrigated lands, 
owing to the general poorness of the soil, especially in Merwara, 
heavy manuring is absolutely necessary. Much of such land in both 
districts is cropped twice in the jmar ; there is little scientific rotation 
and no rest, so the necessity is sufficiently apparent. The salty soil of 
the Ram=ar gives excellent crops u hen heavily maiiux’ed, but 

without it is almost worthless. A full manuring of chcilii or tcilahi 
lands is considered to be 360 maunds to the acre every third ) ear, but 
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this is a rate not often reached. The greater proportion of the cattle 
in the district are kept for purposes of manure. That of sheep and 
goats is more valuable, but their destructive habits made them 
unpopular until the heavy losses of cattle during the recent famine. 
Ashes, house sweepings and vegetable manures are also used to some 
extent, Nightsoil is in considerable demand as manure among the 
villages near the towns : it is not available elsewhere. 

The principal crops, in order of extent of area cultivated, are 
maize, joar, or great Indian millet, barley, cotton, oilseeds, hdjra, or 
bulrush millet and -wheat. These occupied respectively 19-9, 18‘4, 
IG'l, lO'l, 7‘1, 6‘5, and S'S per cent, of the average cultivated area 
during the ten years ending 1899-00. Maize is so-wn in June and July 
and is harvested in October and November. Where irrigation is 
available it is watered two to three times. Its average out-turn in 
cwts, per acre is ITO in hdrani land and 7‘34 in irrigated land. 
It is rotated with barley and cotton, the landi remaining fallow for the 
rahi harvest before the cotton is sown in kharif. 

Barley is always a rahi crop. It is sown from 15tli October to 
15th November and is reaped in April. In frrigated lands it is 
watered from three to five times, and yields an average of 7 '34 c,wts. 
per acre. In dry crop lands the average out-turn is only 1*46 cwts. 
Jodr 'is only grown as a dry crop; it is sovm in June and July and 
harvested in October and November, and has au average yield of 1‘73 
cwts. per acre. Bdjra is sown at the same season and also in dry 
lands only; its average yield is also 1*73 cwts. per acre. 

Cotton, though not first in point of area, gives of all the crops 
the most valuable return to the cultivator. It is sown in June and 
July, and the seed is mixed with cowdung and ashes, -with the idea of 
increasing its germinating power. The crop is picked in November 
and December, and gives an average yield of 3'11 cwts. per acre in 
irrigated and I’lO cwts. per acre in unirrigated land. In the former 
it is watered from five to seven times during the season. After the cotton 
is reaped the land is always left fallow' for one harvest before maize is 
sowm on it, as already described. Til is sown in dry lands in July and 
August, and is reaped in November ; its average yield is 1 cwt. per acre. 
Gram is a rahi crop, and is sown in dry crop lands in October and har- 
vested in April, with an average out-turn of 1-73 cwts. per acre. Wheat, 
also rahi, is sown in late October and early November. In irrigated 
lands it is watered from three to five times before the harvest in April, 
when its yield averages 7'5 cwts. per acre. In hdrdni land the average 
out-turn is only 1*73 cwts. It is rotated with maize and barley, after 
■which, with one intervening IchaHf fallow, it is again sown. 

The other crops (food as well as non-food) are very limited. Sugar-' 
cane cultivation is confined to the rich soil of the Pushkar valley, 
where it grows -without irrigation, and gives an average return of 
8'84 cwts. per acre. Poppy is cultivated in the Todgarh tahsil as a 
rahi crop in irrigated lands, where it is watei'od from six to eight 
.times. The average yield of poppy heads is 2-'75 cwts. per aerg, 
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Chillies are so\vn as Icliarif in wet crop lands. They require much 
irrigation, from 15 to 20 Avaterings, but the average out-turn of 2T9 
cwts. per acre gives a good profit to the cultivator. The remaining 
crops deserve no special mention. 

In all cases the cultivators endeavour to retain the best grain for 
seed. There is a prejudice in favour of local seed grains of all kinds 
as against foreign varieties. Seed of the previous year’s crop is ahvays 
used, as the local belief is that it loses some of its germinating 
properties if kept for longer. There are no model farms in the district, 
one started by Mr. Saunders having proved a failure ; and it is feared 
that the influence of the Agricultural Department’s publications has 
not done much towards the introduction of improved systems or ncAV 
varieties. 

Extension and decrease of cultivation is merely synchronous Avith 
good or bad seasons, so far as recent years are concerned. In the 
earlier history of the district, however, Avhen tanks were being built 
and MerAvara was being surveyed, considerable extension took place. 
There were 58,079 acres under irrigation in 1884, as against 51,949 
in 1874, and the unirrigatcd area cultivated had risen from 1,19,467 
acres to 1,32,242 in the same period. But after the great famine the 
total irrigated area in 1902-03 had fallen to 37,046, and the unirrigated 
cropped area to 1,33,636 acres. The cultivation of poppy has de- 
creased in Todgarh since the introduction of the Excise Rules, while the 
demand for raw cotton and its profitable return have caused its cultiva- 
tion to increase steadily in popularity. Its average of 12,426 acres 
between 1881-1890 had risen to 21,011 acres in the next- decade. 
Famine and scarcity, however, caused a fdll of these latter figures to 
12,756 acres in 1902-03. In this year, Avhile in some cases the 
area under cultivation of a particular crop had increased, the 
production had decreased; this was markedly the case Avith wheat, 
barley and cotton. 

Fruit and vegetable production is chiefly confined to a few 
gardens cultivated by mails near Ajmer, although some vegetables 
are also groAvn in the municipal gardens at Beawar. The fruit is 
generally poor in quality, and no great variety of vegetables is 
obtainable. There are no model fruit or vegetable gardens in the 
province. 

The introduction of the Land Improvements Act of 1883 and of 
the Agriculturists Loans Act of 1884 has, by making money available 
at a reasonable rate of interest, done much to modify the effects of 
recent famines. When the private lenders refused to advance money 
for seed and bullocks or for Avells, and credit was severely contracted, 
the Avorking of the tAvo Acts Avas of the utmost value. Since they 
came into operation until 1902 Rs. 5,59,653 had been advanced under 
the Land Improvements Act, and Rs. 5,55,734 under the Agricul- 
turists Loans Act. In good seasons punctual repayment of instalments 
is usual, but the famine, while making large advances necessary, made 
prompt repayment impossible, and at the end of September 1902 
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Es, 2,0i,i06 •were outstanding under the Act of 1883, and Es. 2,08,131 
under the Act of 1884. Under the former Act 917 new Avells had 
been constructed at a cost of Es. 74,984, Avhich irrigated 1,951 acres; 
4,230 old wells were deepened and repaired at a cost of Es. 2,46,G62, 
with an irrigable area of 9,328 acres ; while 206 other irrigation works 
wore constructed or repaired, costing Es. 2,53,415 and irrigating 6,488 
acres. The latter Act, suppl}dng money for' maintenance, seed and ' 
purchase of c.attle, has formed one of the most valuable recuperative 
agencies after the ravages of famine. 

The amount of private indebtedness both in Ajmer and in hlerwara 
is enormous. Accurate statistics are not available, but, from inquiries 
made in Ajmer in 1900-1901, it is believed that the amount of private 
debt is over Es. 10,00,000. That -in Merwara is probably no less. 
In 1885, at the time of the last settlement, it was calculated that 
30,319 acres (including 19,778 acres of land mortgaged at theijrevious 
settlement) of land were mortgaged for Es. 12,38,755 and 3,857 
maunds of grain. 

Eecent calamities therefore, have increased the indebtedness by 
about two-fifths. The Eajput estate holders, who cannot encumber 
their estates bejmnd their own lives, have a large amount -of private 
debt notwithstanding, and owed to Government for loans advanced in 
the famine the sum of Es. 1,56,132, part of which has. however, been 
recently remitted. In 1872 a regulation was passed for their relief, 
and their debts, amounting to 7 lakhs, were taken over by Govern- 
ment at 5 per cent, interest. This debt to Government had been 
almost entirely liquidated before the recent famines made further 
loans necessary. The rates of interest on private debts vary 
from As. 8 to Es. 2 per cent, a month. 'When given in kind 
it amounts to about one-third of the produce of the mortgaged lands. 
The large majority of money-lenders belong to the professional money- 
lending classes. 

Years of famine give .an opportunity to the grain-dealers to secure 
what would otherwise be bad debts. There is alwaj'-s a large amount 
of unsecured debt, which has descended from father to son, or consists 
of extortions of the grain-dealers which they could not recover in a 
civil court. A hungry man is not over-cautious as to what he puts 
his name to, and the grain-dealers find their opportunit_y in the 
necessity of the cultivators, who, if they require food, are obliged to 
sign bonds or mortgage their lands for the full amount W'hicli the 
grain-dealers state as due to them. Mortgage is generally of a usu- 
fructuary kind, and formerly the mortgagee only rarely took possession 
of the land. But of recent years it has become more common, 
the land being handed over to a third person for cultivation, owing 
to the difficulty found by the mortgagee in recovering his dues from 
the original mortgagor, who Is protected by the courts from paying 
more than a certain amount of the produce by way of interest. Sales 
of land in execution of decrees are forbidden, excejjt with the sanction 
of the -Commissioner. In the present state of public credit, it is 
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(lifHoulfc to see how Agricultural Banks can succeed in the pro^unce. 
The question is, hoAvever, receiving attention. 

Owing to the want of any large pastures and permanent water 
supply, the district is not well adapted for s 3 '-stematic cattle and horse 
breeding. Formerly large numbers were kept, and were grazed upon 
the hills and village j)asture lands during good seasons, and were 
taken to Malwa and more favoured districts when the rains failed. 
The enclosure of the forests, however, tended to reduce their number 
to what was actually required for agricultural purposes, as the village 
pastures became more limited. But on the other hand the opening 
of free grazing in the forests leaves a valuable resource to save what 
cattle there are in famine times. Of recent years restrictions have 
been put by many Native States upon cattle immigration for grazing 
purposes, and emigration when necessary is usually in the direction 
of the United Provinces. There is no indigenous breed of cattle 
deserving special mention, and the cultivators get their cows covered 
by bulls of various breeds. The cattle, as a rule, belong to four stocks, 
the Rendi Khan, Dhaora, kJarwari and Mewari. The first breed 
supplies the best milch cows, while the last three are stronger and 
are generally used for field work. The average price of a bullock is 
Rs. 30, of a cow Rs. 25, of a she buffalo Rs. 40 and of a calf of either 
species Rs. 15. A scheme for stationing Government bulls in central 
villages to improve the breeds of cattle is under contemplation. 

Horse breeding is rare, and more so since the recent famines. 
Until recentljr efforts were made to encourage it by keej^ing an 
Arab stallion at the Veterinary School at Ajmer, and by offering 
rewards at Pushkar fair for colts and fillies sired bj^ him. The avemge 
value of the local pony is about about Rs. 50. 

Sheep and goats are kept everywhere, especially since the want 
of cattle has increased the demand for other manure. They are very 
hardy and are little affected by famine. Their average value is 
Rs. 3 apiece. 

The most important horse and cattle fair is held at Pushkar in 
November. Animals come from all jDarts, prizes are given by Govern- 
ment from the proceeds of the temporary tolls, and selling and buying- 
are usually brisk. Two cattle fairs of minor importance are held at 
Beawar and Kekii at the time of the Teja celebrations in early 
September. 

Mention must here be made of the Rajputana Veterinary School, 
which was established in Ajmer in 1894, with the idea of supplj--- 
ing veterinary assistants for Rajputana. At the same time a Civil 
Veterinary Department Avas started Avith a vieAv to improving the 
breeds of horses and cattle. A European officer holds the combined 
appointments of Principal of the Veterinary School and Superin- 
tendent, Civil Veterinary Department. He teaches medicine and 
surgery in the school, Avhere he is assisted by three lecturers on bovine 
pathology, anatomy and physiology, and chemistry and materia 
medica, respective!}'-. A hospital is attached to the school. Since 
1894 131 veterinary assistants haA'e been trained, and 4,774 animals 
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have received trcotment. A farrier teaches men who are sent from 
Native States to learn farrierj^ Under tlie Superintendent, Civil 
Veterinary Department, there are veterinary assistants attached to 
the Beawar Municipality and the Ajmer District Board. The Super- 
intendent goes on tour every year to inspect veterinary dispensaries, 
to visit horse and cattle fairs, and to give advice regarding horse and 
cattle breeding. He also investigates any cases of outbreak of conta- 
gious disease, and inspects the horse and cattle boxes and trucks on 
the railway. Government have recently decided to abolish the School, 
and place Bajputfina under the Civil Veterinary Department of 
Baluchistan and Sind. 

It is unnecessary to rec.apitulate the various' physicial and 
meteorological conditions which make irrigation so important a factor 
in the agriculture of the province. 

The idea of tank embankments was one which early presented 
itself to the minds of those conversant with the district. The Bisla 
tank was made by Bisal Deo Chanhan, about the year 1150 A.D.; 
his grandson, Ana, constructed the Anasagar; the tank at Ramsar was 
built by Ram Deo Pramar. In Merwara the large tanks of Dilwara, 
Kalinjar, Jawaja and Balad date from long before our rule. They 
have wide earthen embankments, generally faced on both sides with 
flat stones, and closing gorges in the hills. With ordinar}’- care thej* 
will last as long as the hills which they unite, and their construction 
furnishes a substantial proof that before our rub the iirinciples of 
subordination and co-operation were not unknown in Merwara. 

The tank embankments at present number 531, of which 377 are 
managed by Government, the remainder being in charge of the 
villages or the municipalities. There are 1,802 taints in istimrdri 
and lands, which are managed as part of the estates: a few 
tanks constructed within and minor istimrdri lands by Govern- 
ment are managed by the Public Works Department and are included 
in the previous totals. The majority owe their existence to Colonel 
Dixon, Avho ruled Merwara from 1836 to 1842 and the united districts 
from 1842 to 1857. He gives a very full account of them in his 
“Sketch of Merwara,” Chapter XII, et seq. The best site for an 
embankment is a narrow gorge, Avhere, by uniting the hills on each 
side, the drainage of the valley above can be stopped and the water 
thrown back to form a lake, which will irrigate direct by a sluice, 
and feed the wells below by percolation. Such sites are, hoAvever, 
limited, aud since the famine works of recent years nearly all of them 
have been utilized, though in many cases the embankment is capable 
of much improvement. In the open parts of the districts, Avhere 
Colonel Dixon made a large number of tanks, the embankments run a 
considerable distance from one rising ground to the other. Some are 
nearly two miles in length. The centi’e portion of the dam arrests 
the flow of a drainage channel, and the water spreads on each side 
to the rising giound. Every tank is proAuded Avith an escape to 
prevent the water topping the embankment during floods. These 
tanks are gcnerallj’- vei’y shalloAA’', and seldom retain any Avater after 
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the autumn harvest has been irrigated. Colonel Dixon attempted 
at first to form earthen embankments, but the soil is so devoid of 
tenacity that the plan was early abandoned. 

There are four kinds of embankments in the districts. First, a 
wall of dry stone backed by an earthen embankment and faced with 
a coating of mortar, generally combined with a dry stone retaining wall ; 
secondly, a masonry wall backed with earth, the masonry and embank- 
ment being of greater or less strength in proportion to the weight of 
water to be retained. Thirdly, an earthen embankment, with or with- 
out a masonry core wall. Fourthly, a wall of masonry without an}'' em- 
bankment. This last is the best, and is adopted in the more hilly 
parts of the district, where the gorges do not exceed 100 yards in 
width. Similar to these are the small masonry weirs thrown across 
a ncdla in its course through the hills, in order to ensure a supply to 
the wells on either bank. 

The embaukments of the Government tanks are in charge of the 
Public Works Department. They are inspected annually in Decem- 
ber, when estimates for necessary repairs are submitted for sanction. 
It was noted at the last settlement that new sluices and new ducts 
were very necessary in many cases. Thus the ducts of the large 
Banisar tank wpre formerly laid out on no system ; for long distances 
two and even three and four ducts were running side by side, owned 
by different interests, and each wasting water by overflow, evaporation 
and percolation. Of recent years this has been remedied. Ducts are 
fed in general by the gravitation flow of the water from the tank, but 
in cases of deficiency the water is often raised by lifts to the mouth 
of the sluice. 

In the time of Colonel Dixon the water revenue was added to the 
ordinal’} assessment of the village, and both were paid together. The 
system was to fix 6 per cent, upon the cost of construction of any 
tank within the village and add the amount to the previous assess- 
ment. 

At the time of LaTouche’s Settlement a change was introduced in 
the case of the first class tanks in Beawar and Todgarh, and almost 
all the tank-irrigated villages in Ajmer. In their case the water 
revenue was entirely excluded from the khewat, and the villages 
were assessed at so much, plus a lump sum for water revenue. This 
lump sum was to be made good from the fields actually irrigated each 
year, unless its incidence on the irrigated area exceeded a certain 
fixed maximum, or fell below a certain fixed minimum. Out of a 
total of Rs. 55,432 water revenue, Rs. 37,172 was thus assessed. The 
balance, chiefly derived from smaller tanks, remained under the former 
fixed system, by which the water i-evenue, though separately recorded 
for the whole village and for each holding, was included in the khewat, 
or record of individual responsibility. In 1885 Government tank 
works were grouped into crop rate tanks, variably assessed tanks 
paying a fixed assessment maintained by Government, and tanks 
paying a fixed assessment and repaired by the villagers. There are 
pow 45 crop rate tanks, 80 under variable assessment, 243 paying 
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fixed revenue, and 9 paying on a combination of the variable and fixed 
systems. In crop rate tanks the area irrigated is, recorded each year, 
and assessed to pay revenue at certain rates Avhich vary as the 
crop grovn. In the variable system there is a rate Avhich varies be- 
tween a certain maximum and a certain minimum according to the 
standard area, which is fixed. The assessment is based on the total 
tank area, whether irrigated or nnirrigated' in the autumn harvest. 
In the spring harvest the water revenue is assessed at full rates if the 
tank Avater is above sluice level on 15th February. If the Avater is 
below sluice level on that date the revenue is assessed on the num- 
ber of irrigations given. In the fixed assessment a lump sum is 
taken irrespecth’-e of the area irrigated. Besides the land in-igated 
by floAV from the tanks, called taldhi, there is also yearl}’ cultivation 
in the dry beds of many tanks called cd)i. The assessment of this 
class of land is also both fixed and Auriable. At the last settlement 
16,106 acres of abl land came under the former system and 7,176 
under the latter. 

The average annual receipt's from Avater revenue during the ten 
3 mars ending ] 890, amounted to Rs. o8,l70’5. In the next decade 
the aver^ige had, oAving to suspensions and remissions on account of 
finnine, fallen to Rs. 56,869‘9. In 1902-08 Rs. 35,626 were collected, 
Avhile Rs. 38,900 Avere outstanding as arrears. These figures include 
the Avater rcA-enue from Avell-irrigated lands situated AAdthin the limit 
of the tank areas. Before 1880-81 the total capital expenditure on tanks 
in Ajmer-Merwara amounted to Rs. 14,23,794. BetAveen 1880-81 
and 1889-90 Rs. 2,22,887 Avere spent. In the decade ending 1900 the 
expenditure, OAving to the large construction AA'orks carried out during 
famine, rose to Rs. 11,78.529. In 1902-03 the capital expenditure on 
tanks Avas Rs. 89,439. Up to the 3 1st March 1903 the total caiDital 
outlaj^ had been Rs. 30,89,122. Except in years of drought the AAnrks 
average a return of about 3 per cent, on their capital cost. 

There are fcAv permanent AA^ells in the districts ; in general they, 
like the tanks, depend upoh the rainfall percolation for their Avater 
supply. In the Ajmer district the bods of the nallds are sandy, and a 
sufficient amount of AA^ater is absorbed during the rains to supply the 
Avells on either side. In Meiuvara, Avherc the beds are rocky, the Avells 
depend more upon the AA^ater Avhich is retained in the tanks. Per- 
colation tends to keep Avater in the Avells as long as there is Avater in 
the tanks. When the AVfiter of a tank dries and the subsoil Avater 
sinks, the Avater level in the dependent Avells sinks also. It is not, 
hoAvever, ahvays the Avells lying directly beloAV a tank that benefit 
most fi'om it. Percolation frequently, though by no means uniAmr- 
sally, shoAvs itself along lines of natural drainage, but it alAA’^ays Avorks 
along the line of least resistance, AAdiich may or may not be reflected 
on the^ surface. Instances of the latter frequentl}' occur. In Bir 
there is some improvement to the Avells for a short distance beloAV 
the tank, but the same result shoAvs itself ten miles aAvay in Udaipur 
and Tikaora in the Kishangarh State. In the British territoiy be- 
tAveen there is no change, so that the water passes under Srinagar b^ 
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a natural syphon. The effect of the Kalinjar tank is not felt so much 
in the wells below it to the west, hut the wells in the village of Palan 
in Mewar, which lies to the east and is separated from it by the main 
range of the Aravallis, depend on it for their water supply. Other 
cases could be cited. 

A few wells wdiich may, perhaps, be called “permanent ” exist in 
both districts. But the term is here merely relative. The springs 
from which they derive their water depend ultimately upon the 
infiltration of rain water, and as there is no supply from the outside, 
it only needs a long enough drought to dry up every well in Ajmer- 
Merwara. These comparatively permanent wells are most common 
at the foot of hills, such as Rajgarh and Kothaj of Ajmer, or along 
stream beds draining from such hills as those near Beawar. In no place 
are they numerous. Gopalpura in Beawar “with seven, and Chaplian 
in Ddwair with twenty, are the villages best off in this respect. 

Where the water is plentiful the Persian wheel, or dhimdu, is 
generally used to draw it from the well. In other cases the ordinary 
water lift by bullocks "with the long pull lope and bucket, called 
charas is employed. There are two kinds of charas distinguish- 
ed locally by the names potlia and soondia. The former 
requires four bullocks and three or four men to work it, and can 
irrigate an acre of land in about six hours. The latter, with only two 
oxen and a single attendant, takes twice as long. Irrigated fields are 
divided into small beds, some 60 or 100 per biglia, in order to dis- 
tribute the water. Some five years ago an attempt was made to intro- 
duce iron buckets in place of the charas, but they were not found 
satisfactory. A Icacha well, without masonry, averages about Rs. 50 
in cost. The price of a masonry well ranges from Rs. 200 to Rs. 700, 
according to its depth, diameter and the nature of the soil. At the 
last Settlement there were 2,879 wells dependant upon Government 
tanks, out of which 2,622 were assessed to Avater revenue. 

In 1901, so far as can be ascertained, the total number of wells in 
use in Ajmer-Merwara (khdlsa) was 13,655, of which Ajmer had 6,511 
and MerwSra 7,144. From these, 28,033 acres Avere irrigated, paying 
assessment to Government of Rs. 43,193. The average irrigated area 
per Avell Avas, therefore, 2'05 acres, Avith an average Avater rate of 
Rs. 1-8-7 per acre. 
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Ren'ts, Wages, and Prices, 

The larger proportion of Ajmer- JEcrwara, Avith the exception of the 
istimrari areas, is cultivated by resident landlords. Where tenancy 
exists, it is generally that of tenants-at-Avill or of expropriotary tenants. 
The latter are those Avho have mortgaged their lands, but arc continued 
in possession under the terms of the mortgage. In all Utimrdri estates 
cultivators are considered to be tenants-at-A\dll until the contrary is 
proved. They generally, however, hold under contract leases, and pay 
rent at fixed permanent rates, and are liable to ejectment only on 
breach of the terms of the contract. Rent is determined by agreement 
beWeen landlord and tenant, and is usually paid in kind. The land- 
lord’s share varies from a half to a quarter of the produce of the land, 
according to the quality and capacity of the holding and the terms of 
the tenancy. So in the case of land irrigated from wells, Avhere the 
landlord pays Government dues and supplies seed and manure, he gets 
half the produce. If he pa 5 ^s Government dues only, ho gets one-third. 
If he pays nothing at all towards Government dues or expenses, his 
share will nod exceed a quarter. In tank lands the landlord gets half 
produce Avhere he pays Government revenue and half the expenses. 
If he pays the Government dues onl}^ he receives a third. In the case 
of dry crop land a third of the produce is the usual share of the land- 
lord. Rent in kind is called bclnta. Its actual quantity is decided 
either by appraising the standmg crops, or by dividing the jiroduce 
after the grain has been threshed out. The former S 3 ’stem is known 
as kilnta and the latter as latdi. On certain crops, however, rents 
are paid in cash. In cases of cash rents the standing crop is measured 
at each harvest, and the rents arc calculated cioher at fixed rates 
mentioned in the Record of Rights at the Settlement, or according to 
special rates agreed upon between landlord and tenant. The cash 
rents vary from Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 8 per acre according to the crop. 
In Ajmer among the Icharif crops cotton, maize and sugar-cane in Avell 
lands usually give rent in cash. In the rahi season, cash rents arc 
only j)aid for lands Avhich groAV melons, A'egelablcs, garden produce 
and lucerne. In the case of opium the rents are paid partly in cash 
and partly in kind, and vary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per acre. In Mer- 
wara rents paid in kind are almost universal ; cash rents are rare. 

The only local legislation regarding rents refers bo exproprietary te- 
nants. By a regulation passed in 1877, their rents are fixed at one-third 
less than the ordinary rents for similar lands in the vicinit}^ These rents 
are, however, usually fixed so as to bring to the mortgagee landlord 
interest at a specified rate on the money advanced b}^ him, and arc 
independent of the total produce of the land. They are locally called 
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glmgri, and are due even if the lands remain uncultivated. Exproprie- 
tary tenants cannot be ejected for non-payment even by decree of a Civil 
Court, without the sanction of the Commissioner. Owing to consequent 
difficulties in recovering their dues, the tendenc}'^ is becoming more 
and more for money-lenders to advance money only on terms of 
mortgage with possession. They then employ third persons to culti- 
vate the land as tenants. In the Settlements a half of the gross produce 
is caicwlated as cost of production, ono-sixth as Government revenne,and 
the remaining one-third as the landlord’s profits. There is no tendency 
visible for cash rents to displace rents in kind. In the present cir- 
cumstances the latter system seems both to tenants and landlords to 
possess the greater advantages. Under it, enhancements and abate- , 
ments due to changes in area, to improvement and deterioration, or the 
rise and fall of prices, are adjusted automatical!}’'. 

The average daily wage of an unskilled labourer is 2 annas in Wages, 
rural areas and betAveen 2 and 4 annas in urban areas. The wages of 
unskilled labour have not changed since 1881. They are usually 
paid in cash, but agricultural labourers are sometimes paid in kind, 
receiving grain of the equivalent value of the cash payment. During 
the three famine years ending in 1901, the dominating money wage has 
been that paid on the Government relief works, which is scientifically 
calculated and gives the worker enoiigh to live on, and probably, when 
a family is on the works, a margin for saving. In the towns, masons, 
blacksmiths and carpenters get an average wage of 4 to 8 annas a day, 
as against 5J to 10, q and 5^ to 8 annas in 1881 and 1891 respectively. 

I'he Raihvay Locomotive and Carriage and Waggon Shops in Ajmer 
give employment to a large number of skilled hands. In the Loco- 
motive Shops the maximum rates of their Avages vary from Rs. 7-8 
per day, in the case of European fitters to 5 annas a day rn the case of 
strikers, the minimum varying from Rs. 2 to 2 annas. In the Carriage 
and Waggon Shops the daily A\’age varies from a maximum of Rs. 2-12 
to 3 annas a day, the minimum being from Re. 1 to 2 annas according 
to the class of labour. The maximum daily wage paid in the Krishna 
Cotton Mills at BeaAA’ar is Rs. 1-4, and the minimum is 1| annas. In 
rural areas c.irpenters, blacksmiths, leather makers and other village 
servants get alloAvances of grain from the villagers in return for their 
services. Thus, carpenters, jAotters and blacksmiths are given 15 seers 
of grain per plough at each harvest. If a cultivator OAvns a Avell Avith a 
Persian Avheel he h is to give then 30 seers, OAAung to the greater 
amount of labour required for repairs. At the reaping time they are 
given in addition b}’ each cultivator a sheaf of corn Aveighing about 
5 seers. When the seed is being soAvn they receive a contribution of 2 
seers of seed grain from each cultivator. If, hoAvever, a carpenter 
prepare-; a neAv plough for a landholder, he is given 2 annas extra for 
his labour. If he makes a new cart he is paid separately for it, or is 
fed for a time in lieu of pa}unent. Tanners or haldis, for repairing 
shoes and assisting ill the storage of manure, get from .5 seers to 20 .seers 
of grain per harvest from each household. If they have to supply neAV 
shoesamd other small leather .articles, th^ alloAVance p jr harvest is from 
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20 seers to a maund. If a new leather bucket is prepared, the culti- 
vator has to feed the tanner in addition. The food allowance, consist- 
ing of a mixture of wheat, gin imd gur is called lash. ^ Barbers are 
given 10 seers of gi’ain per harvest for every adult male in the ^^llago. 
Drummers (dholis) get a share of grain per house per harvest, and the 
priests receive a smaller alloAvance. In addition, all are given some- 
thing at the HoU and Bewali festivals and upon marriage occasions. 

As wages in rural areas are to so large an extent paid in kind, they 
have not been much affected by the price of food grains. There has 
been no extension of the railway system since 1879, nor have factory 
and mining industries developed so as to affect wages. Times of 
. scarcity and consequent temporary rises in prices have not resulted 
generally in increase of wages. The ordinary work available decreases, 
while the demand for it increases. The labourer is willing to accept 
his normal or even a decreased money wage in order to secure employ- 
ment at all. As already noticed, in such times the price paid for 
labour on Government relief works, as representing the subsistence 
minimum, becomes the dominating wage. Only the wages of domestic 
servants in towns have risen considerably of late years. 

The prices of the staple food gi-ains in 1902-03 at Ajmer, Beawar 
and Todgarh respectively were in quantity per rupee : — wheat, 12 
seers 11 chittaks, 13 seers 3 chittaks and 12 seers -1- chittak; 
barley, 16 seers Ilf chittaks, 17 seers 8f chittaks and 16 scers 
2^ chittaks; joar, 17 seers 13 chittaks, 18 seers and 19 seers 7 
chittaks; hajra, 16 seers 6 chittaks, 15 seers 8f chittaks and 16 seers 

chittaks; and maize, 18 seers 7 1 chittaks, 18 seers 12 chittaks and 
18 seers 11 chittaks. In this year deficient rainfall had produced 
famine conditions in Merwara, and prices on the whole were higher than 
in the previous decade. It is noteworthy, howeimr, that the absence of 
octroi and the prevalence of the sauda system of contracts among 
the merchants of Beawar made the grain prices in Merwara generally 
lower than those in Ajmer. Taking maize as a reiJresentative food 
grain of a large bulk of the population, we find that during the last 
three decades its average prices at Ajmer, Beawar and Todgarh res- 
pectively varied as below : — ^b<-* tween 1873 and 1880 they were 21 seers 
3 2 chiilaks, 23 seers 1 chittak and 24 seers 15 chittaks respectively; 
between 1881-1890 they where 28 seers 3 chittaks, 25 seers 9 chittaks 
and 28 seers 12 chittaks. Betweeen 1891-1900 the average price 
rose considerably, being 18 seers 12 chittaks. 20 seers 11 chittaks and 
22 seeis 10 chittaks respectively. From 187l to 1890 there had been a 
long series of prosperous years, the railway had given improved 
communication, and cultivation had extended, so prices ruled easy. 
But the natural calamities of the following decade more than counter- 
acted the improvements in transport, and prices were bound to rise. 
In 1891-92 the rise was inconsiderable, as the scarcity was pui’ely 
local, and imports promptly arrived to meet the demand. In all s -asons 
a certain amount of importation is necessary, as the districts do not 
produce sufficient for their own consumption. Imports come mainly from 
the United Provinces and the Punjab, and famine in those provinces in 
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1896-97 raised prices in Ajmer-Merwara. In tlie famine of 1899-00 
grain was always procurable in the most distant part of the districts 
at a price w^hich nowhere exceeded 7 seers to the rupee. The extra- 
ordinary prices of the 1869 famine, due to imperfect means of communi- 
cation, can hardly be seen again. 

The material condition of the urban population is generally satis- Material con- 
factory. That it has been so little affected by the recent famine is dition of the 
due to the railway. The standard of comfort among the well-to-do has People, 
been gradually rising and European articles such as mineral waters 
and ice are widely used. Among the richer classes an increased 
use of articles of dress of European fashion is also to be observed. If a 
middle-class clerk betaken as an example, it is seen that he has suffi- 
cient income to enable him to live with comfort in a town. If he is 
in the service of Govei'nment he has a pension to look forward to, and if 
in that of the Railway, his Provident Fund savings. He can afford to 
dress well, to diet himself liberally, and generally to give his sons an 
English education. In rural areas, on the other hand, the effects of the 
famine are shown in a perceptible falling-off in the standard of living. 

The quantity of the daily food has diminished, the stores of ornaments 
and household vessels are depleted, and smaller amounts are spent on 
clothing. The less initial cost has caused many to clothe themselves in 
the cheap and flimsy foreign cottons rather than in the stronger o'eza 
cloths of local manufacture. Little margin is left for luxuries such as 
liquor and opium. Expenses on social ceremonies have been curtailed 
considerably, rather from stern necessity than from natural habits of 
thrift. On the other hand many conveniences are available which 
were unknown to previous generations, and matches, kerosine oil and 
cheap cloths from Lancashire or Bombay mills are procurable in every 
substantial village. Indebtedne,ss has increased largely among the 
cultivators, but the difficulty of recovering debt on the part of the 
money-lenders has recently led to a contraction of credit. Liberal 
grants of takdvi by Government have tended to rectify the situation ; 
much revenue has been suspended and much remitted. 

The labouring classes have been the most affected by recent famines, 
and since 1870 their position has probably never been worse. They 
arc living upon the border line of the subsistence minimum, and any 
failure in their usual employments makes it necessary for Government 
to go at once to their relief. The recognition of this fact has. had a 
bad effect upon their moial though adding to the security of their 
material condition. During the famine the istimrdrddrs incurred 
considerable debts to Government, but their existence was not alloAved 
to interfere ivith their standard of living, and in general their mate- 
rial condition is unchanged. 
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Forests. 

The history of the forest administration in Ajmer-l\Ierwara 
deserves notice, Rs it exi)lains the peculiarities which distinguish 
some of its rules from those of ordinary British districts. In ancient 
times the hills about Ajmer were probably covered with scrub jungle, 
but they were denuded of trees long before the commencement of 
British rule. The Marathas are generally given the credit of the 
denudation. Merwara, described as “impenetrable jungle’’ in ]_819, 
had, after 50 years of peaceful Government, reached a condition 
not ’much better than that of Ajmer. The demands of the town of 
Beawar, of the cantonment of Kasirabad, and for wood to burn lime 
for the tank embankments, joined to the absence of all attempts at 
replacing what wiis destroyed, left but few trees in any accessible part 
of the district, and by 1870 wood of all Iduds had become exceedingly 
scarce and dear. Colonel Dixon alone, in the intervening period, 
paid any attention to the planting of trees, and the gardens of Ajmer 
and the nlm trees of Beawar owe their existence to him. After 
his death, no attempt was made either to plant in the plains or to 
re-forest the hills as they rapidly became bare. .But in 1871 Govern- 
taent sanctioned the proposal to appoint an Assistant Conservator 
and Sub- Assistant Conservator of Forests, more for the purpose of 
creating than of conserving forests. The operations were not intended 
as directly profitable speculations on tbe part of Government; their 
principal aim and object was an indirect and climatic advantage, to 
j)revent the rainfall rushing down the bare hillside carrying in its 
course what little soil remained, and to cause it to penetrate into the 
crevices of the rocks and fill the springs. It was hoped that the roots 
of the trees and the vegetation would retain and create soil on the 
steep slojies, and, by lowering the temjieratnre of the hills, cause the 
clouds passing over the district to part with their moisture within 
its boundaries. 

Apart, however, from the intrinsic difficulty of re-foresting the arid 
hills, it was not easy to obtain the land. The waste land had been 
made over to the village communities by the Settlement of 1850, and 
it had of old been made use of by them for grazing purposes, and as a 
support to fall back upon in years of distress by the sale of wood. 
And it was naturally the hills where there was most wood that the 
Forest Officer was most anxious to take up, and the people most loth 
to part with. It was therefore determined to resume the manage- 
ment of certain chosen tracts, and to take up the land under an 
ordinance of the Governor-General in Council. This was done under 
Regulation No. VII. of 1874, by which the proprietary right vests in 
Government as long as the land is required for forest purposes. To 
compensate them for the deprivation, certain rights in these lands 
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are secured to the villagers. They are allowed to cut grass within 
the forests, and such wood as is leasonably necessary for their household 
requirements and agricultural implements, and their rights of way 
previously existing, are maintained for them. It was further stipu- 
lated that two-thirds of the net profits from the management of the 
forests should be distributed among those persons who, previous to 
the taking up of the land, were interested therein. As a matter of 
fact the revenue of these reserves has yet been insufficient to cover 
the expenses, so no profits have been distributed. Only in two years 
(1890-91 and ] 891-92) has the revenue exceeded the working expenses. 

All other years have shown deficits. But the supply of grass and wood 
available for the right-holders has increased to such an extent that the 
people have in reality profited by the protection of these areas, and 
the benefits of the measure are beginning to be recognized by the 
more intelligent among them, 

The forests, as at present existing, consist of three clsses — State 
Forests taken up under the above-mentioned Regulation and covering 
an area of 142 square miles. Protected Forests, covering 101 acres, 
and Village Estate Commons. The last are insignificant in ai’ea 
(6 acres), and are voluntarily placed under local conservancy by their 
proprietors. Formerly they amounted to 10 square miles, but in 
1900-01 the greater proportion was, at the request of the owners, 
withdrawn from the management of the Forest Department. Nine 
hundred and forty-seven acres are appropriated for nurseries and 
plantation operations. Of the reserved forests by far the larger 
proportion (90,747 acres) is in Merwara, Ajmer having 17,974 acres. 

The forests are either fenced or efficiently demarcated by masonry 
pillars or by stone slabs at suitable distances. The culture operations 
are of two kinds, sowing during the rains and transplanting of young 
trees from the nurseries. 

The principal trees found in the forests are the dhokra (anogeissios Trees. 
'pendula), the salar (boswellia thurifera), the kumpta {acacia rupes- 
tris), the babul {acacia arabicd), the khair {acacia catechu), the 
orinja {acacia leiLCOi3hlcea), the khejra {prosopis spicifera), the gol 
{odina moodier), the nim {azadirachta indica), the dasan {rhus 
mysorensis), the farangan {grewia pilosa), and the gangan {grewia 
p>opuhfolia). These indigenous trees grow easily from seed, and, if 
the rainfall is favorable, require no irrigation. The babul is the 
only tree which furnishes wood uselul for any other purposes 
than fuel. The chief exotic trees, the acclimatisation of which is 
attempted, are the pipal (ficus religiosa), bar (ficus hengcdensis), 
faras {tamarix orientahs), siris {acacia speciosa), mango {mangifera 
indica), jaman {eugenia jamholana), shisham {dcdbergia sissoo), 
and the cork tree {millingtonia hortensis). They are difficult to rear, 
as the young plants require much watering ; none of them will grow 
on the hillsides, and they only thrive in good soil. 

The Forest administration is under the control of the Commissioner Management 
^and the District Officers. The former exercises the powers of a Control. 
Conservator of Forests, while the latter have those of Deputj^ Conser- 
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vators. The District Officers are assisted by an officer of the Provin- 
cial Forest Ser\ace of the United Provinces, who is responsible for 
the technical part of the duties and for general supervision over the 
works. He exercises the powers of a Divisional Forest Officer, 
The forests are worked under a .sj^stem of coppice fellings, with stand- 
ards. The coupes are either sold in a lump sum to a purchasei-, or 
the produce is removed at a fixed rate per cart, camel, or donkey load. 
The standards are marked b}'- the Departmental subordinates, and 
fellings are conducted under the supervision of the foresters or range 
officers. As, under the Regulation of 1874, the local villagers have 
considerable rights over the grass and timber in the forests, the 
produce available for sale to outsiders is correspondingly diminished. 
Unfortunately the relations of the people with tli'e Department are 
far ’from satisfactory. This is due largely to discontent on the part of 
the villagers with the restrictions imposed on indiscriminate fellings 
and grazing. The latter especially was a serious complaint of the 
villagers, but steps have been taken to remove it b}" openitig the 
forests to the gi-azing from March to June yearly, a pejiod in which 
fodder on village lands becomes scarce. 

In general the local demand for fuel is amply met by the State 
forests. But the large towns of Ajmer, Beawar and Nasirabad create 
demands which the limited and right-burdened forest areas in their 
vicinity are inadequate to supply. There are no separate ' sub-divi- 
sions for fuel and fodder reserves : both are produced under the same 
treatment and within the same areas. In times of famine the reserved 
tracts are thrown open to the villagers for grazing, and for the 
removal of dry wood for fuel at nominal rates. The restrictions even 
upon lopping and felling for fuel have been removed in time of severe 
scarcity. Forest fires occur occasionally in the hot weather. The 
villagers generally furnish ready help in extinguishing them and in 
burning and clearing the preventive fire lines. 

During the ten years ending in 1890, the average annual revenue 
was Rs. 9,141, and the average annual expenditure Rs. 15,1.59. The 
average deficit was therefore Rs. 6,018. During the next decade the 
average annual revenue was Rs. 14,719, and expenditure Rs. 16,077, 
showing an average annual deficit of Rs. 1,358. In 1902-03 the figures 
of revenue and expenditure wei’e Rs. 10,973 and Rs. 15,520, respec- 
tively, with a deficit of Rs. 4,547. The continued deficit is largelj^ 
due to the amount of fodder, fuel and timber given away free to the 
right-holders every year, and the provision of which is the main object 
of the forest management in Ajmer-Merwara, But for this, the results 
would show a surplus. 

Traces of many minerals are to be found among the hills of Ajmer- 
Merwara. 

The Taragarh hill at Ajmer is rich in lead, and iron and 
copper mines have been worked, but did not pay their expenses. The 
lead mines of Taragarh were farmed by the Marathas for Rs. 5,000 
yearl}^, the custom being for the miners to receiv^e tliree-fourths of 
the value of the metal as the wages of their labour, and to cover 
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their expenses in sinking shafts. Mr. Wilder, the first Superin- 
tendent of Ajmer, took the mines under direct management, and 
they produced annually from 10, 000. to 12,000 raaunds of lead, which 
was sold at Rs. 11 per maund. The Ajmer magazine was the chief 
customer, and on its ceasing to take the metal in 184G, the mines 
^ were closed. The lead is admitted to be purer and of a better quality 
than European piglead, and it is chiefly owing to the want of fuel 
and of cheap transport that it has been driven from the market. 
There is no longer the same demand for the metal as in the troubled 
times at the beginning of the last century. 

Since 1899 progress has been made in developing the mining 
industries in other directions, mica and asbestos especially receiving 
attention. Of recent years the demand for the former metal has 
increased enormously, owing to its valuable properties as an insulating 
medium for electricity. N ew sources of supply are being sought for 
everywhere, and as mica occurs very abundantly throughout the dis- 
trict, Ajmer-Merwara is being exploited by prospectors. The deposits 
consist mainly of muscovite of a similar quality to the Bengal ruby 
mica. ■ Other qualities are, however, frequently to be met with, 
including biotite and phlogopite. Of these, the former is quite 
useless from a commercial point of view, while the latter, although 
of sound quality, appears to occur only in crystals of too small a 
size to be of much value. The same remark applies to the deposits 
of muscovite, the majority of which are too small to be worked with 
profit. Some specimens of larger cr^'stals have, however, been foirnd, 
and it is possible that more may follow. The value of two of the 
known deposits is considerably depreciated on account of all the 
crystals being densely stained by interlaminar inclusions of a ferru- 
ginous substance. 

At present thorough pro, specting work is being undertaken at some 
seven or eight different areas in the district, but it is thought probable 
that none of the deposits extend to a greater depth than 80 or 40 
feet. In these circumstances, the work is carried on in the form 
of open quarries, which can hardly attain to the dignity of “ mines.” 

At the moment of writing, about 400 labourers, men and women, are 
employed on mining operations within the district. They are mostly 
of the agricultural class, and come from the villages nearest to the 
deposit that is being worked at the time. The men earn on an average 
from IJ to 2 annas per day, and the women 1 anna. 

Asbestos occurs in some three or four deposits round Sendra, in 
Merwara, and is now being mined in small quantities. The quality 
is, however, poor, and apparently the- mineral is wanting in those 
textile characteristics which are so necessary for most of the uses to 
which asbestos is pub. J\Iost of these mining operations are carried 
on by two Companies, who have been granted licenses. 

Haematite exists in considerable quantities in some of the hills, 
especially near Saroth in Merwara, but on account of the absence of 
coal it has nob been considered worth working. Traces of copper are 
also to be met with, and lead is said to exist in the south of Merwara 
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as well as at Taragarli. Garnets and aquamarines have been found 
in the Ajmer district. 

Good building materials are abundant, and stone _ is largely used 
for purposes for which wood is employed elsewhere in India. Door 
frames are often made of stone, and the best roofing is formed of 
slabstones resting on arches or on stone beams, while thin slabs 
are sometimes used as slates. The best quarries in the Ajmer dis- 
trict are at Srinagar, where slabs 12 or 14 feet long by 3 _ or 4 
feet in width can be obtained. Near Beavvar, slabs not quite so 
large, and generally too hard to be dressed with a chisel, are quarried 
at Atitmand. At Khetra Khera, about 6 miles north-east of 
Beawar, limestone slabs are found which can be dressed. Near 
Todgarh good slabs have not been found, but beams 10 or 12 feet 
long and uneven in thickness are procurable. 

For rubble masonry stone is everywhere to be met with. The 
best quarries are in the hills running between Ajmer and Nasirabsid, 
and down the east side of Merwara. The stone here is found in slabs 
of almost any size, both sides perfectly parallel : and if it is carefully 
quarried one smooth face can generally be obtained. For ashlar work 
limestone and granite are procurable. Marbles of various colours are 
quarried in the vicinity of Ajmer. 

Lime is burnt from kanlcar and from limestone, and the latter 
kind is preferred by the natives. The limestone generally used in 
the city of Ajmer is a gray stone obtained near the village of Naralli, 
about 6 miles from the city. The lime obtained from it is not very 
pure, but is tenacious, and bears a large admixture of shnd. At 
Makhopura, Kalesra Konlai and other villages, a pure white lime- 
stone is found, but the stone is hard and difficult to burn. Limestone 
is also found in abundance near Beawar. KanJear is to be met with 
in all parts of the district, but varies considerably in quality as a 
carbonate of lime. That which breaks with a blue fracture, and which 
when breathed on causes the moisture to adhere, is considered fit for 
lime burning. Kanlcar lime has higher hydraulic properties than 
stone lime, and is generally used by the Public Works Department. 
No material, however/ producing good hydraulic lime has as yet been 
discovered in the district. 

Materials for road-making are everywhere abundant. For heavy 
traffic, broken limestone, the refuse of the slabstone quarries, or 
granite are found more suitable than kanlcar, which, though it makes a 
smooth even road, will not stand heavy traffic For the district roads 
any coarse, brittle stone if not too micaceous, or an inferior kind of 
gravel called barha is often substituted for stone or kankar. They 
are everywhere found, are easily dug, and answer the purpose vety 
well where the traffic is light. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Arts and Manufactures, 

Ajmer is not remarkable for arts and manufucfcui es, while Mer- 
wara is even less so. Indian art has always required the stimulus of 
wealthy patronage, and such no longer exists in the province. It has 
been remarked that, as a rule, the accident of patronage has alone 
determined the home of artistic industries. The Mughal Emperors 
no longer rule in Ajmer, and the wealthy Seths are but indifferent 
supporters of art. The best artificers of Rajputana are to be looked 
for in Jaipur, Jodhpur, Alwar, Bikaner, and other Native States, 
where patronage is still available. The industries of Ajmer are similar, 

' but inferior. 

There is no silk weaving, and hand industries are limited. The 
cotton hand-looms in Ajmer and the larger villages turn out cloths 
known as reza, klies, dhoti, susi, and charkhdna, for local use. 
Reza is a stiff white cloth made from native thread, used largely 
for garments by the peasantry. It is also the favourite medium 
for the dyers, who print designs upon it with wooden stamp.s, 
which are cut in Marwar. The local industry is, however, perishing 
in the face of foreign competition, and cannot revive. Khes 
cloth has a diagonal pattern, owing to the threads of the weft 
being twined alternately with those of the warp. It is used 
for sheets and chddars by the lowCr classes. Susi is a narrow 
cotton fabric, used only by Muhamr'iadan women for trousers: it has 
stripes lengthwise down the piece of a different colour from the ground- 
work. Chdrkhdna is a sort of superior susi with a check pat- 
tern. Towels, table-linens and other cloths are made in the Ajmer 
Jail. Fabrics made there of countiy reza cloth, dyed red with 
ai root, and stamped with patterns in black, are very'popular in the 
rural areas. The cotton bed-covers and printed floor-cloths of Beawar 
are the best in the district. Carpets and rugs are manufactured in 
the Ajmer Jail only. Considerable , trouble has been taken to secure 
attractive designs, and the old Indian patterns, as well as those of 
Kashmir and of Persia, are reproduced here. There is nothing note- 
worthy or distinctive about the jewellery, most of its forms being well 
known in the adjacent Native States, such as Jaipur; and those of 
Ajmer are generally inferior. The Mers wear rough ornaments 6f 
silver or of base metal which sometimes preserve old forms, while 
ornaments bearing the figure of their hero, Tejaji, are common among 
the Jats. None of them deserve special mention. 

Of artistic metal vessels there is practically no manufacture.' The 
village blacksmith’s art is limited to implements of husbandry of the 
roughest description. Gadulia lohars of the wandering castes supply 
rough locks, knives, spoons, etc. The brass and copper vessels made 
jp the towns are plain an4 without special characteristigs. Artistic 
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pottery is unlmown. Though some of the houses of the wealthier 
citizens of Ajmer are adorned with rich carvings in wood and stone, the 
best workmen have to be obtained from outside the district. The 
turners of Ajmer are chiefly emploj^ed in making rosaries, combs, etc., of 
sandal wood, which are purchased by the pilgrims who resort to the 
Dargah. They also turn bangles of ivory, the only description of ivory 
work known in the district. Bangles of lacquer work are also made, but 
are inferior to those of Delhi. Many of the carpenter class liave 
obtained emplojmient in the workshops of the Rajpulana-Mahva 
Railway. 

Cotton '-I’he Krislina Cotton Mill at Bcawar is the only hictory. The 

concern was floated as a Joint Stock Company in 1889, with a capital 
of Rs. 7,00,000, and the mill started working on 1st June 1891. In 
1 897 there were 250 looms and 12,312 spindles working, and 542 
hajids were employed. The out-turn was 1 3,81,080 lbs. of yarn, and 
5,18,252 lbs. of cloth, of the total value of Rs. 6,58,323. In 1902 the 
number of spindles was the same, but the looms were 252, and the 
number of hands emplo 5 md had risen to 606. The totil value of the 
out-turn was Rs. 7,31,803, consisting of 13,91,290 lb.s. of j'.arn and 
7,78,292 lbs. of cloth. The yarn is sjmn in combs of from eights to 
twenties, and cloth of coarse quality is made from the local thread for 
use as dhotis, shirtings, chadars, and khadis. -A small quantity 
of fine cloth is made from warp and weft imported from England. 
Such cloth and yarn as arc not used locally arc exported to Agra and 
Cawnpore. The rates of daily ^vages paid A'ary fiom 21- annas to 
20 annas in the case of men, from 2 annas to 5^ annas for women, and 
from 1^ annas to 21 annas for children. 

Cotton There are six hydraulic cotte.n presses at Beawar, three at Kekri, 

Presses. and one at Nasirabad. The annual profits on each of those at Beawar 
vary from about Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 8,000. The three presses at Kekri 
are said to clear about Rs. 10,000 each every year, and the one at 
Nasirabal about Rs. 2,000. There is also a ginning foctor}'^ at Kekri, 
with an annual profit of Rs. 3,000. Cotton from the States of Mewru', 
Kishangarh, Tonk, Kotah, and Bundi is brought to the presses at 
Kekri and Nasirabad. The Beawar market draws its supplies princi- 
pally from Mewar, though some of the cotijon used in ihe Ki'ishna 
Alills is imported from Berai-. According ^o the census figures of 
1901, 13,908 persons Avere supported by thq/ various branches of the 
cotton industry. There are no other factor^^ industries in the districts 
besides those mentioned. As their range is so restricted, their influence 
upon internal migration is insignificant. The permanent employees 
in the mills and presses are few in number*, and the supply is adequate. 
Their material condition is generally good. In the spring and summer 
large numbers of women come into the presses for emplo 5 micnt as cotton 
pickets. With the fii’st fall of the rains they return again to their 
villages. The temporary. occu|)ation is of valuable assistance to the 
labouring classes in the season when agricultural operations are at a 
standstill. 



CHAPTER Ylir. 


COJrMERGE AND TRADE. 

In ancient times Ajmer was an entrepot for the trade between General 

Bombay and upper India. As earlj'^ as A.D. 1614 an agency was Character, 

established there for the East India Company by Mr. Edwards of the 
Surat factory, and for many years the city was the principal mart 
for the exchange of European goods and the products of Raj pu tana 
and northern India. But the dimensions of the trade are not known. 

It appears to have been at all times hampered by vexatious customs 
and duties, and many of these were continued until after the British 
occujDation of the districts. 

Before 1879 the trade of Ajmer city had fallen off considerably, 
owing to the competition of the growing towns of Beawar and Naslr- 
flbad, but it has revived with the establishment of the railway. 

Whereas the transit trade of the district was formerly entirely carried 
by camels and banjdra bullocks, it is now mostly railborne. There is, 
however, still a certain amount of conveyance by camels and bullocks 
into Marwar on the north, and to the south down the main road to 
Deoli and the Native States beyond Deoli. Similarly the Merwara 
district is fed chiefly from Beawar, the grain being carried up the 
tract by road in cai'ts. By the same agency the cotton from Mewar 
and the south arrives in the market at Beawar. This is clearly sho^vIl 
by the export and import figures. In 1891 only 1,075 tons of raw cot- 
ton were imported by rail to Beawar, while 8,471 tons were exported. 

The difference between these figures must have come into the market 
by road. Ajmer, Beawar, and, in a lesser degree, Nasirabad are the 
three chief centres of trade. Kekri. which in the early days of British 
rule bade fair to rival Ajmer as a trading mart, has been long in a 
declining state. It is still, however, a considerable cotton mart, 
and its exports of that commodity amount to about half those of 
Beawar. As the province has but few manufactures, and produces 
but little in excess of its own requirements, the import and export 
trade in ordinary times is entirely one of transit. An import 
trade can only exist in proportion as the province has something to 
offer in exchange. Times of famine are of course exceptional, for 
in these years the enormous grain imports are paid for with the 
money spent by Government on works and other forms of relief 

Grain and pulses, followed at a distance by sugar and jagri, salt, Exports and 
metals and piece-goods form the chief imports of Ajmer. In 1881 
the total imports were 7,138 tons, of which grain amounted to 1,971 
tons, and sugar and jagri to 2,931 tons. Most of the grain comes 
from the Punjab and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the .‘•ugar 
and jagri from Bhiwani in Hissar and from the province of Agra. Pach- 
bhadra and Sambhar in Marwar supply the bulk of the salt. Metals, seeds 
and piece-goods come from the surrounding Native States, Calcutta, 
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and Bombay. Much of the sugar is re-exported to Mewar. The 
export trade for the same year amounted to 601 tons, of which grain 
formed the largest item.' In 1891 the imports had gone up to 22,945 
tons, chiefly owing to the - increase in grain and pulses. Local crop 
failure was met hy large consignments from outside, and 18,355 tons 
■were imported into Ajmer city. Exports were again out of all pro- 
portion to imports, being 1,737 tons only. The year 1902, following 
the great famine of 1899-1900, found grain imports still at a high 
level, 18,022 tons. Sugar and^'a^ri maintained their average with 2,184 
tons. The total imports were 22,196 ton.s, and exports only 1,340 
tons. It may he noted that in the famine of 1898-1900, 61,972 tons 
of grain were imported into Ajmer, and 53,539 into Merwara. All 
these figures refer to railhorne trade only. 

The most valuable export of the district is raw cotton, and of this 
trade Beawar is the almost exclusive entrepot. Besides the local 
product, much of the cotton from Mewar and other southern Raj- 
putana States is brought to Beawar, where it is pressed before exj)ort 
to Bombay. Messrs. Ralli Brothers, Volkart Brothers and man}'’ native 
firms have agencies in Bea^var. The export of raw cotton rose from 
3,561 tons in 1881 to 8,471 tons in 1891. In 1900 difficulties connect- 
ed with the Mewar border threatened the ti’ade witlr extinction, and 
only 592 tons were exported, as against 8,424 tons in the preceding 
yean They were, however, surmounted, and in 1902 the figure rose 
again to 4,683 tons. The grain imports to Beawar in 1891 and 1902 
show the same features as have already been remarked in the case of 
Ajmer, and were due to the same causes. The total figures of rail- 
borne import to Beawar in 1881, 1891 and 1902 were 16,015 tons, 
31,011 tons and 25.032 tons respectivel 3 % The total export figures 
for the same years Avere 11,930 tons, 15,350 tons and 8,711 tons re- 
spectively. 

It is difficult to form even an approximate estimate of the total 
exports fi’om the whole pi'ovince. The istlmrdri estates, with the 
exception of Junia, Pisangan, Sathana, Keybiinia, Pranhera, Kadhera, 
Goella, Shokla and Keronj, have neA’^er been measured, and there are 
no satisfactory returns of the crops groAvn in this portioii of the Ajmer 
district. Their exports consist of grain, cotton and opium. Without 
reliable returns of the area under grain crops in these estates, 
Avhich in area exceed one-half of the Ajmer district, it is impossible to 
calculate how much moi’e grain is produced in an average year than 
is necessary to supply local consumption. Cotton is largely groAvn 
m the isUmrdri estates, but most of it finds export via Ajmer or 
Beiiwar 

The Mahajans or Banias are by far the most important trading 
class in the province. There are a few Parsi shopkeepers in Ajmer 
and IS! asirabad. 



CHAPTER IX. 


Communications. 

The main line of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, from Ahmadabad 
to Delhi, passes through Ajmer and the north of Merwara from west 
to east for a length of 59 miles. The Ajmer-Khandwa branch of the 
same railway ruus through the Ajmer district due south of Ajmer 
for 41 i miles. The portion of the line north of Ajmer and the portion 
towards Nasirabad were surveyed in 1869, and that south of Ajmer 
towards Ahmadabad in 1872. The construction was commenced in 
1873 and completed in 1876. The portion connecting Nasirabad with 
Chitorgarh was finished in 1881. The latter is constructed for a single 
metre-gauge track, but sufficient land has been taken up to admit of 
another track being laid, if necessary, hereafter. The line was con- 
structed by Government, by whom it was worked until 1st January 
188.5. It was then taken over on lease by the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway and worked as part of that Company’s system. 
The head-quarters of the railway have been located at Ajmer, and 
handsome offices and extensive locomotive and carriage and waggon 
shops have been constructed there in connection with the line. Ajmer 
city is 275 miles from Delhi, the terminus of the main line on the north, 
and 305 miles from Ahmadabad, she southern terminus. 

■ The total mileage of railway in the district being 100|, the 
number of square miles of country per mile of railway is 26'97. The 
average cost of construction per mile came to Rs. 81,551. 

The local traffic has steadily increased since the line was opened. 
During the Pushkar and the Ajmer “Urs” annual fairs, there is a 
heavy pilgrim traffic in the direction of Ajmer. Via Beawar it 
carries much of the cotton of Marwar and Mewar to upper India and 
Bombay. 

The opening of the line has conferred great benefits on the district. 
The population of the towns of Ajmer, Beawar and Nasirabad has 
increased steadily since 1881 ; the railway workshops at Ajmer give 
employment to several thousands of hands ; and the increased facilities 
for transport have resulted in the general cheapening of commodities. 
The recent famines were so widespread throughout India that prices 
of food grains were bound to rise high, but the railway has made it 
possible for local scarcity and even total crop failure to exist without 
an appreciable rise in the price of food. This phenomenon was a 
noteworthy feature of the famine of 1891-92. The value of the 
railway in thus preventing sudden and acute distress in any local area 
can hardly be over-estimated. A railway line is now projected from 
Baran to Marwar junction, and will pass through the Merwara district 
at Pipli. The earthwork of this section was constructed in 1900. In 
the same 3 mar the earthwork of a j)rojected line from Nasirabad to 
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Deoli was undertaken, and completed to a point fifty-five miles south, 
east of Ajmer. 

Most of the roads in the district have been constructed or metalled 
during years of famine. Prior to 1869 the only metalled I’oads 
-were 14 miles between Ajmer and Nasirabad, and 7 miles between 
Ajmer and Gangivana on the Agra road. But the -famine of 
that year gave a great stimulus to their construction, and before 
1875 the Agra-Ahmadabad road had been metalled throughout from 
the borders of Marwar 441- miles to the west of Ajmer, to the bound- 
aries of Jaipur State, 30 miles to the east. From ISJasIrabad a metalled 
road was made to the cantonment of Deoli, 57 miles, another in the 
direction of Nimach and Mhow, extending to Bari on the Khari river, 
28 miles, and a third from Nasirabad to Mangaliawas, 14 miles. The 
road to Nimach, be 3 mnd Bari, though once metalled is now falling 
into disrepair. No addition to the metalled roads has since been 
made in Ajmer. These roads are maintained from Imperial funds. 

Merwara was a countr}'^ without roads before 1869, but during 
the famine a tolerable road to Todgarh, and fair roads over the 
Pakheriawas and Sheopura passes into Masuda and Mewar were con- 
structed. All of them are now metalled and in good order. 

In 1891 the total mileage of roads maintained from Imperial funds 
was 187, costing Es. 27,495 for maintenance, hlaintained from 
District Funds were 304-J miles of road, costing Es. 9,495 for upkeep. 
Of this total only the Ajmer-Pushkar road, 8 miles, was fully metalled. 
Municipal roads extended to 26j miles and cost Es. 3,035. 

In 1901 the mileage of Imperial fund roads was unchanged, but 
that of Local fund roads had increased to 308-J: miles, of which 33 
miles were fully metalled. Their cost of maintenance w'as Es. 47,914 
and Es. 3,264 respectively. The large increase in the former 
and decrease in the latter is explained by the fact that 1901 was 
a famine year, and famine labour paid from Imperial funds was 
employed in repairing the Local fund roads. In 1902, with the 
same mileage, Es. 18,112 was spent on maintaining Imperial roads, 
Es. 13,191 upon Local fund roads and Es. 2,712 on Municipal I’oads. 
Owing to the necessity for providing work for famine labourers, the 
roads, especially in Merwara, have tended to increase beyond the 
power of the District funds to maintain them, and some of them are 
falling into disrepair. 

In addition to the roads, the district is served by a network of 
country- cart tracks, the qualitj’’ of which varies according to the nature 
of the ground over which they pass. The couutrj’-carts arc similar 
to those used in other parts of Eajputana. They are smaller than 
those of the United Provinces of Agi-a and Oudh. Sjjringcd and 
tj^red oonveyances are little met mth outside the towns. 

Ajmer is the head-quarters station of the Eajputana Postal Circle, 
which is controlled by a Deputy Post Master-General, and is divided 
into 4 divisional charges. 

Ifi the Ajmer and Merwara districts there Are at present 39 Im- 
perial and li District Dfik post offices. The combined office^ at 
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Beawar, Deoli, Kekri and Pipli also perform telegraph work ; all other 
head and sub-offices and certain selected branch offices are em- 
powered to receive telegrams for transmission to the nearest telegraph 
office. The District Post is maintained by funds derived partly 
from a local cess and partly from a grant from Imperial revenues. 
It has 11 branch post offices, and there are 193 miles of District Post 
mail line. The offices are all 'worked by extraneous agents, who 
receive small stipends as remuneration for this service. As each 
District Post office becomes self-supporting it is taken over by the 
Imperial Post, and with the funds thus set free another Distiict 
office is opened. 

Besides the Eajputana-Malwa Eailway telegraph offices at all 
stations on the line, there are telegraph offices at five places in the 
districts. Of these, Beawar has a first class office, Ajmer, Nasirabad 
and Deoli second class offices, and Kekri a third class office. A 
telegrajDh office was also opened at Pipli for fiimine relief piurposes 
on the loth Maj' 1900, and it is kept open pending the settlement of 
the question ol the railway from Marwar junction to Lambia, which 
will pass through Merwara at this point. I’roposals have been made 
to open an office at Todgarh. but the idea was abandoned, as it did 
not appear likely to be a financial success. Taking the four years 
before 1901 at the five district telegraph offices we find that 29,746 
telegrams were sent and 36,294 were received in 1897-98. In 1898-99 
the numbers rose to 33,031 and 39,405 respectively. In 1899-00 
there was a large increase, due probably to the necessities both of 
traders and of officials in a famine year. I'he number of telegrams 
sent was 45,088, and 46,380 were received. In the following year 
1900-1901, under moie normal conditions the figures were 40,230 
and 46,143. The popularity of this means of communication is 
evidently advancing. Much use of the telegraphic system is made by 
the native merchants of Ajmer and Beawar, where a great deal of 
opium and cotton speculation goes on, necessitating the use of urgent 
wires. 


Telegraphs. 



chapter X. 


Famines. 

What has already been written regarding the iiositiun, physical 
characteristics and rainfall of Ajmer-Merwara is sufficient to explain- 
why the province has always been peculiarly exposed to recurring 
periods of scarcity, and occasionally to the ravages of famine in its 
Avorst form. As the debateable land between the two monsoons, and 
beyond the full influence of either, it is apt to fall a victim to the 
worst eccentricities of even an Indian rainfall. Deficiency in quan- 
tity and irregularity of distribution are both to be feared, as either 
may produce crop failure. Although Colonel Dixon has given it 
as his opinion that 12 inches of rain properly distributed in any 
village is sufficient to secure the payment of the assigned rent, the 
history of the province shows how hard it has been for nature to 
maintain that seemingly moderate standard. Scarcity is seldom absent 
from some part of the country. Formerly in such years the people 
in the afflicted tracts, taught patience by constant adversity, used to 
emigrate with their families and cattle to more favoured regions, 
and return to their homes in time for the sowings of the succeeding 
year. Modern measures of relief, promptly undertaken, have somewhat 
checked the tendency in Ajmer- Merwara, but in Native States it still 
continues, and the province, lying as an island among them, is on 
the high road of the yearly migration. 

The fickle nature of the rainfall throughout the tract makes it 
difficult to distinguish any special part as peculiarly liable to scarcity ; 
even history points to no definite conclusion. The monsoon is 
generally supposed to break at the end of June or the beginning of 
July, but a late commencerimnt is less to be dreaded than a prema- 
ture withdrawal. A heavy rainfall in September may, by filling tlie 
tanks and assuring the rcibi harvest, save a situation AA'hich appears 
hopeless, but the bulk of the population depends on the autumn 
harvest for their food supply, and both this and the grass for fodder 
are imperilled bj^ non-arrival of the early rains. When both the 
south-Avestern and north-eastern monsoons fail, the jArovince is 
destined to the miseries of a famine of the three great necessaries of 
lifeg — rain, grass and Avater — called in the country a trihal or treble 
famine. 

Of recent years the opening of the raihvays and improved faci- 
lities for_ import of grain have counteracted the tendency to a rapid 
rise in prices in the case of local famines. .Only a Avidespread scarcit}' 
over India, as in 1899, can lead to the sudden heightening in the 
price of grain, Avhich does so much to intensify acute distress and 
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precipitate the crisis. Transport of fodder is, however, more difficult, 
and migration of the cattle-owning classes is one of the earliest 
warnings of the commencement of scarcity. It is often accompanied 
by an increase of crime against person and property. But much 
experience may be said to have given the people a knowledge of 
the requirements of the Famine Code,' and loudly-expressed demands 
for the opening of local works can now he added to the list of famine 
warnings. 

The first famine in Raj pu tana of Avhich we have written record 
occurred in A.D. 1661. A memorial of it is preserved in the beauti- 
ful marble band erected at Kankraoli in Mewar at the cost of 
a million sterling by Maharana Raj Singh of Udaipur, to save his 
people during the dire calamity. Other famines occurred in 1746 and 
in 1789, the latter of which is supposed to have exceeded in intensity 
even the terrible one of 1812, which is said to have lasted five years 
and has gained the name of panch-kal Three-fourths of the cattle 
died, and, as stated also in the record of the famine of 1661, man ate 
man. Traces of the devastation caused by this famine were visible 
in Ajmer at the beginning of British rule. 

Between 1812 and 1869 there was no general famine in Raj- 
putana, but in 1819, in 1824, in 1833 and 1848 there was severe 
scarcity in Ajmer. 

For some years previous to 1868 the seasons had been irregular 
and the crop deficient in Ajmer-Merwara. Stocks of grain had been 
depleted, and there was no surplus with which to face the approach- 
ing crisis. The rainfall of 1868 was unfavourable from the com- 
mencement ; the early rains were insufficient for sowing ; from the 
1st June 1868 to the 1st June 1869 the average fall from all the 
stations of Ajmer-Merwara was only 7'4 inches, or about one- third 
of an average fall. The state of Jaipur and Jodhpur was as bad 
or worse. The south-west monsoon failed entirely west of the 
Aravallis. East of the range Indore alone got rain, and the starving 
population of Central India and Bundelkhund flocked into Malwa. 
In Gujarat a terrible flood in August swept away cattle and crops 
and destroyed the stores of grain below the ground. The north- 
eastern monsoon had equally failed, and great scarcity overshadowed 
the North-Western Provinces (now the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh.) Ajmer-Merwara was thus isolated in the midst of a 
famine tract. It had no supplies of its own, aud, owing to want of 
fodder, the ordinary transport by bullock-cart utterl}'^ broke down. 
Camel transport was not available in the rains, and even when avail- 
able was insufficient to cope with the demands of the situation. 

Emigration began towards the end of August. Wheat was then 
selling in Ajmer at 10 seers ; barley, jotua?" and grass were 12 seers per 
rupee. Such was the scarcity of fodder that cows were offered for 
sale at Re. 1 each, and good plough cattle at Rs. 10 a pair. Relief 
works were commenced, but by November the condition of the 
country was .sufficiently deplorable. The /e/iarf/ had failed entirely ; 
half the cattle had been driven into Malwa ; water in uhe wells was 
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scanty and brackish, and the tanks were empty. As the season 
advanced, the situation gre.AV worse. The few irrigated crops were 
destroyed by mildew and hail storms ; the people were apathetic, and 
the money-lenders would make no advances. The distress was in- 
tensified by enormous immigration from surrounding Native States. 
People were reduced to the necessity of mixing bark and roots with 
the grain which they ground up to make bread. 

Poor-houses were established in April 1869. The rains did not 
set in until July, and were then insufficient ; hope of the kharif failed, 
even roots and bark became scarce, and the mortality was frightful. 
Copious rain in September Avas discounted by a plague of locusts, 
Avhich destroyed from 50 to 85 per cent, of the standing crops. Prices 
touched their highest point in September, Avhen barley was sold for 
3 seers per rupee in Ajmer cit}', but at times even men with money 
in their hands Avere unable to get food. This Avas the crisis. There- 
after importation of grain commenced from BhiAvSni and RcAVuri, 
and the tension graduallj^ slackened until the rains of the following 
year brought relief. The losses AAmre calculated at 25 per cent, of 
the population of 4,26,000, at 33 per cent, of the cattle, and 50 per 
cent, of the plough and milch cattle. Government spent altogether 
Rs. 15,20,074, out of Avhich Rs. 2,30,000 Avere ghmn in gi'atuitous 
relief. 

As a direct result of these lamentable experiences, the system of 
famine relief had been considerably improved before the proA’inco 
had again to face severe scarcity in 1890-92. The Land Improvement 
Loans Act of 1883 and the Agriculturist Loans Act of 1884 had 
provided the cultivators Avith neAv sources of capital, and, unlike the 
operations of the nath'e money-lender, these sources AA'ere allowed 
to floAV more freely, according to the severity of local scarcity. The 
raihvays, too, had been opened, and importation of grain could be 
prompt and effective. In the local famine of 1891, grain prices rose 
very little. But the raihvay could do little to import fodder for 
cattle ; this Avas the gz’eatest difficulty of all, and large mortality 
among such as Avere not remoA'ed abroad for pasturage Avas ineAutable. 

TAventy years of comparative prosperit}’’ had folloAved the dis- 
astrous season of 1869. But in 1890, although the monsoon opened 
auspiciously throughout the district, it stopped abruptly in the early 
part of August, the crops Avitherecl and indications of scarcity began 
to show themselves. It commenced as a fodder famine, and the 
emigration Avhich started in October AA’^as confined to the oAvners of 
cattle. As regards the condition of the people themselves the period 
from October 1890 to August 1891 is more properly described as one 
of scarcity. The Famine Code Avas not applied. Relief by means 
of woi’ks was found sufficient. In Merwara the first AA’^as opened in 
October 1890, but in Ajmer takdvi loans to the istionrdrddrs and 
cultiA'ators adequately met the situation uj) to Januaiy 1891. Until 
after the month of August the average number of labourers on the 
Avorks never amounted to more than 6,700. By the failure of the 
monsoon of 1891, which gave an average rainfall of only 8‘50 inches to 
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Ajmer and of 10‘24 inches to Merwara, the scarcity deepened into 
famine. The drought continued throughout September and October ; 
the winter rains were also unfavourable, and the autumn crops of 
1891 and the spring crops of 1892 both failed. More extended relief 
and the application of the Ajmer Famine Code became necessary. 
The numbers on relief works, which were 3,623 at the end of September, 
rose to 14,914 by the end of October, and reached their maximum 
(29,471) in the following May. In this month some 10,000 persons were 
in receipt of gi’atuitous relief. The works were closed in October 1 892, 
when copious rains had fallen. The relief works in both districts 
were almost entirely managed by the Public Works Department. 
As a rule they were small and numerous, owing to the deficiency of 
large works in the sanctioned programme. Relief other than that 
on the works was distributed by the civil officers. There were only 
three poor-houses, and these proved unpopular. A system of home 
labour for the assistance of parda nashin women was tried in Ajmer 
city. 

The total cost to Government of the relief operations amounted 
to over 21 lakhs of rupees. 

This famine had certain characteristics which distinguish it both 
from the preceding and subsequent famines. The comparatively 
stationary condition of food-gi-ain prices, and the reasons for the 
phenomenon have already been noted. A curious outbreak in the 
shape of grain riots in many villages of Ajmer took place in September 
1891. The village traders, who had stopped giving credit in August, 
were the victims, and the Mers are believed to have been the prin- 
cipal instigators of the disturbances. For a short time things looked 
serious, and the aid of cavalry from Deoli and Erinpura was called in 
to assist the police patrols. But a show of force was sufficient, and 
the lawlessness soon subsided. Again very few labourers from istim- 
rari estates came upon the relief works, and, compared with previous 
famines, the emigration into Ajmer-Merwara from adjoining Native 
States equally affected by scarcity was very restricted. This was 
due partly to improved systems of relief available in those States, and 
still more to extensive emigration to Malwa. 

The water level in the wells also fell to an unprecedented extent. 
Many dried up, and the want of drinking water was a constant 
anxiety, which even threatened at one time to render it impossible 
for the people to live in Ajmer city. An epidemic of fever followed 
this famine and caused great mortality. 

The country v^as given but little breathing space before the next 
disaster came upon it. The seasons of 1892-93 and of 1894-95 were 
very fair, but that of 1895-96 was indifferent. The recuperative 
capacity of the districts was shown by the fact that at the end of 
the latter year the suspensions of Land Revenue given during the 
famine (Rs. 1,03,714) had been practically cleared off, and of the 
taJcdvi loans (Rs. 6,08,854) only Rs. 1,43,951 remained outstanding. 

But thereafter the situation gradually deteriorated until it culmi- 
nated in the great famine of 1899-1900. A partial failure of the 
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IdwA^if in 1896-97 was followed indifferent rahi in 1897-98. 
In 1898-99 there was a deficiency of rainfall, especially in 
Merwara, and in this tract relief measures began to be undertaken 
in November 1898. Until September 1899 these were comparatively 
restricted ; village relief was not found necessary until May of that 
year, and the total numbers in receipt of relief did not rise above 
9,000 until the end of July. But by that time fears regarding the 
rains, only too well justified by results, intensified the general anxiety. 
Prices, which had shown an upward tendency since Maj^, began to 
rise rapidly, and by the end ol August the relief figures in Merwara 
had been more than trebled. 

September saw the rains ended in almost complete failure. Ajmer 
received 8 inches and Merwara only 5. The tanks were empty, 
wells were drying up, and a total loss of both crops was seen to be 
inevitable. Nor was the disaster mei*ely local. All western and 
central Rajputana was similarly affected. Central India was declajing 
famine, and Gujarat, where crop failure was hitherto almost unknown, 
was entering upon the most calamitous period in its history. Bom- 
bay was preparing for famine in all its districts south of Sind. The 
prices of food grains mounted steadily. They reached their highest 
point in October, when barley was at about 9 seers to the rupee. 
This, though high, is in striking contrast to the level reached in the 
1869 famine, and shows the great prophylactic value of the extended 
railway systems. 

Test works were opened in Ajmer in September 1899, and the 
numbers rose rapidly in October. Thereafter, until the cold weather 
of 1900, both districts were under 'the opei'ation of the Famine Code. 
The numbers reached their highest point in June 1900, when 68,728 
persons, or 16 per cent, of the population, were receiving relief in 
Ajmer. In Merwara the pressure was even more severe, and .at one 
time 72 per cent, of the whole, or the entire rural population, Avas in 
receipt of Government relief, and the percenrage Avas OA'er 70 for a 
considerable period. The figures began to fall after the setting-in 
of the rains in July 1900, and thereafter declined until relief measures 
Avere stopped in November. The relief Avorks undertaken consisted 
chiefly of the construction of ncAv and the repair of old tanks, the 
making of neAV roads and collection of metal for existing ones. They 
Avere under the management of the Public Works Department. The 
civil officials arranged for the poor-houses, civil Idtchens and dis- 
tribution of gratuitous relief in the Aullages. Both departments were 
considerably strengthened for the pm^^ose, as it is noAv recognized 
that ordinary district staffs cannot cope unaided AAUth the .special 
circumstances of severe famine. As compared Avith the famine of 
1892, crime statistics Avere light, and the public peace Avas Avell 
maintained throughout. 

A notable feature of the famine was the enormous immigration of 
famine-stricken AA^anderex’s fi’om Native States. In the beginning of 
the scai’city, thousands had passed through the districts on the Avay 
to. their usual migration grounds of Mahva and Gujarat. But they 
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found famine there also, their cattle died, and as they struggled 
home'vards they helped to swell the death rate and tax the resources 
of Merwara and Ajmer. It is estimated that half the inmates of 
the poor-houses in the districts were foreigners. 

The mortality during the famine itself was dwarfed by that of a 
terrible fever epidemic which followed, and in the autumn of 1900 
caused the deaths of 44<,236 persons. During the whole year a death- 
rate of 150 per 1,000 was reached in Merwara and one of 112 in Ajmer. 
Infant mortality was especiall}’- high. Great numbers of cattle died in 
both districts, and it is calculated that Merwara lost a half, including 
many of the more valuable animals. The Government forests were 
thrown open to grazing, but the grass was scanty and of little assist- 
ance. State importation of ha}"- was also attempted, but private 
enterprise on the same lines proved more successful. When the rains 
came in 1900 liberal grants of takavi and of money from the Indian 
Famine Charitable Relief Fund were made, and did much towards re- 
plenishing the stock of cattle from outside the ju'ovince, and giving the 
people a fresh start. The cost of the famine was Rs. 47,64,866. 

The great famine ended in the cold season of 1900. The rains had 
been plentiful, and both autumn and spring crops were fair. But in 
1901, although the rains began well in July and August and secured the 
grass crop, they failed later, giving Merwara an average of only 
10'81 inches and Ajmer 12‘91 inches. The result was a recurrence of 
scarcity in the latter and of famine in the former district. 

Test works were opened in Merwara in January 1902 and were 
converted into regular relief works in the succeeding months. They 
were kept open until October of the same year, when relief of all kind 
was discontinued. They consisted of three tank works, at Kukarkhera, 
Asan and Makrera, while 5 sections of roads were also improved and 
repaired. The number of persons upon relief touched its highest 
point (30,446), in the month of August. 

In addition to the works under the Public Works Department, civil 
agency works were opened between May and July. Gratuitous relief 
was confined to doles distributed in cash in the villages : it was found 
unnecessary to open kitchens or poor-houses. Hospitals were main- 
tained in connection with all the relief works. ^ 

No difficulty was felt regarding fodder for the cattle, and there was 
very little emigration. As the famine was entirely local, prices ruled 
low throughout. The public peace was well maintained, and there 
was no appreciable increase ©f crime. 

The scarcity in Ajmer was of so mild a nature that very limited 
relief measures were sufficient. Only two test works were opened, and 
the workers never numbered more than 860. Gratuitous relief on a 
limited scale was given in certain villages. 

The cost of relief during the famine, including the grants of takavi 
to cultivators up to the end of September 1902, was Rs. 2,49,311. 

The effects of the calamities of the past decade upon the numbers 
of the people have already been detailed in the chapter on Popula- 
tion. Between 1891 and 1901 the population of the province has 
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declined 12 per cent. In* the last two famines active measures of relief 
have largely reduced the deaths from actual privation, hut epidemics 
of disease and especially the autumn fevers proved excessively fatal. 
The effects upon the social condition of the sur^^.vors have been equal- 
ly apparent, and it will be long before the previous standard of com- 
fort is attained by the cultivating classes. A tendency towards loss of 
self-respect and reliance has also been remarked, and each succeeding 
famine finds the poorer classes more ready to clamour for and accept 
relief from Government. During the famine a loosening of family ties 
was sometimes evident; children were found showing greater signs 
of privation than their parents, while child desertion was a deplor- 
ably common feature among the wanderers from Native States. 

Protective Protective measm'es, propeidy so called, are extremely hard to 

Measures. find in Ajmer-Merwara, Irrigation can only be perfectly jirotective 
Avhere the water supply is beyond being effected by the vicissitudes of 
rainfall. But the province has no large perennial rivers, and natural 
springs are rare. Increase of tanks and wells may dn something, but 
most of them are dependent upon the monsoon for their water, and 
where that fails, remain dry and useless. What can be done, however, 
in this direction is being effected by loans under the Land Improve- 
ment Act of 1883. An attempt is being made to store grass in the 
forests as a provision against famine, and each villager contributes a 
head-load yearly. Such measures, however, can be only palliative in 
the face of severe scarcity. Fortunately the province is now well 
served by railways, and will shortly be even better. Importation of 
grain to meet local scarcity Is easy, and unless famine is vude-spread 
throughout India, prices need hardly be affected. When the crops 
have failed, the further measures for protection of the people are 
prescribed in the Ajmer-Merwara Famine Code, now revised and im- 
proved according to the teachings of past experience. If the local 
officials are watchful and energetic they can hardly fail to be successful. 

Ordinary private charity in times of famine cannot be much 
counted upon to supplement Government aid. This is due not so 
much to deficiency in quantity as to complete want of organization in 
distribution. 

Langar-khana exception is, perhaps, the institution attached to the Dargah 

ot Dargah Khwaja Sahib at Ajmer, known as the Langar-lchana, the only 
Hiwja permanent poor-house in the district. Two maunds and six seers 

an. q£ gj-ain -with six seers of salt are cooked and distributed to all comers 
before day-break in the morning, and the same quantity before 5 
o’clock in the evening. The average daily attendance is about 900 : 
no enquiry is made as to recipients. The expenses of the morning 
distribution are chargeable to the income from the Dargah jdglr 
villages, while those of the evening meal are met from a jagir given 
by the Nizam of Hyderabad. Besides the 1,570 maunds of grain 
which are thus yearly consumed, 644 maunds are annually distributed 
to infirm wonaen, widows and other deserving persons at their oavn 
houses. During the last famine an extra amount of, grain was added 
at each distribution, both morning and evening. Bs. 1,644 per 
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year are spent in fees to liaTcims and doctors for attendance upon the 
poor sick. The normal cost of the charity is about Es. 5,000 per 
annum. It is controlled by two darogas, under a manager appointed 
by the Dargah committee. They receive their pay from the funds 
of the Dargah. The cost of supervision is a somewhat high per- 
centage of the total expenses. 

The Indian Charitable Eelief Fund, supplemented by local sub- 
scriptions and distributed by Goverment officers, did much to relieve 
distress during the recent famines. 
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Governjient. 

The two tracts of Ajmer and Merwara were originally distinct 
districts. After the British occupation they were administered by 
two Superintendents until 1842, when they were united under 
one officer hearing the title. Ajmer in 1832, and Merwara in 1846, 
had been placed under the administration of the Government of the 
Noith-Western Provinces (now the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh), and in 1853 Colonel Dixon, who tlien had charge of them 
was appointed a Commissioner, and corresponded direct with that 
Government. From 1858 the united districts remained a Deputy Com- 
mission ersh ip under the Agent to the Governor-General in Rajpu- 
tanaand Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Mewara, who in his latter capacity 
was subordinate to the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 
In 1871 the province was taken under the direct administration of*^ 
the Foreign Department of the Government of India and the 
arrangements then made still continue. 

The Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana is 
ex-officio Chief Commissioner, and performs the functions of chief 
revenue authority and the Local Administration, being also the 
highest court of appeal, both civil and criminal. In subordination 
to the Chief Commissioner, a Commissioner, whose head-quarters are 
at Ajmer, has direct charge of the districts. He has the jiowers of 
a Civil and Sessions Judge, and has the direct management of the 
Police, Forest. Jail and Education Departments. Beneath him are 
two Assistant Commissioners and District Magistrates, with head- 
quarters at Ajmer and Beawar, and in charge of Ajmer and Merwara 
respectively. Besides the Chief Commissionei’, the administration is 
carried on by 36 officers, invested with various magisterial powers, 
while 23 are invested with various civil and revenue powers. 

Ajmer and Merwara are further sub-divided into icthsUs, each 
in charge of a tahsilddr, w’ho is assisted by a ndih tahsiMdr. Ajmer 
proper has now only one iahsll at head-quarters. Its area is 560‘6 
square miles; it contains 195 villages, with a population of 1,27,320. 
Formerly it had three taJisUs (Ajmer, Ramsar and Rajgarh), which 
Aveie established in order to provide constant supervision of the 
tanks. The Rajgarh taJisll was abolished in 1858, and the Ramsar 
tahsil on the re-organization of the district in 1871. The oumers 
of istimrdr estates, which in area are more than double the hhdlsa, 
pay their revenue direct into the Ajmer Treasury without the inter- 
vention of a Sub-Collector. Under Ajmer is the sub-diUsion of 
Kekri which is administered by an Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
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Tlie urban area is 3'07 square miles and tlie population 7,053. It 
consists of one Jchdlsa town, Kekri. The remaining pargands, Bhinai, 
Masuda, Sawar, Pisangan, Kharwa and Baghera, are held by istimrdr- 
dars. The military cantonment of Kasirabad with its surrounding 
hamlets also forms a civil sub-division measui’ing 8'5S miles, and with 
a population of 22,494. The pargands of Ajmer proper, or, as they 
are now called, cJiaklds, are hive in number, Ajmer, Eainsar, Gang- 
wana, Pushkar and llajgarh. But for executive work the tahsH is 
divided into five circles, Jethana, Deranthu, Gangwana, Srinagar and 
Ramsar, each under a circle officer, called gio^datuar. 

Merwara is divided into two tahslls, that of Beawar and that of 
Todgarh. A third tahsil, Saroth, was after Colonel Dixon’s death 
amalgamated with Bjfiawar. The Beawar tahsU formerly contained 
four pargands, viz'j' Beawar, Jhak Chang and Saroth. Of these 
Beawar was sub-divided again into Beawar, Javaja, Lotana and 
Barkochran. These names have now only a historical interest, and 
the termpai’gfctua is never used. Instead there are the three chaklds 
of Beawar, Chang and Shamgarh, or for executive purposes the four 
circles of Beawar, Shamgarh, Kalinjar and Kotra. Each of these 
circles is under a girddivar. The tahsU has an area of 317’2 
square miles comprising 228 villages, with a population of 49,132. 
The Todgarh talml used to contain four pargands, of which 
Bhailan was British territory, Kotkirana belonged to Marwar and 
Dewair and Todgarh to Mewar. It is now divided info the three 
circles of Todgarh, Bhailan and Dewair, each with its own girddivar. 
All revenue papers, registers and returns are prepared according to 
these circles. The Todgarh tahsil contains 87 villages, has an area 
of 269'9 square miles and a population of 38,399. 

Both in Ajmer and Merwara all the purely revenue work is in the 
charge of an officer called the Pievenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
who has his head-quarters at Ajmer. All the registers and files 
relating to revenue matters are kept by him, but in each district he 
acts under the control of the Assistant Commissioner. 

Beneath the tahsllddrs, who have general revenue executive powers 
within the • limits of their tahslls, come the girddwars, whose duty 
is to supervise, verify and correct the working of the various village 
officers within their circles. Of these the 'p^tivaris are the village 
accountants. As a rule each has two or more villages in his charge, 
and is sometimes helped by an assistant patwdri. Except that they 
do not collect the revenue, their duties do not differ from those of the 
paMvdri in ordinary British districts. They maintain the village 
accounts and registers, and watch the interests of Government within 
their limits. 

Patels and lamharddrs, with functions almost identical, are the 
representatives of the vdlage communities. Their chief duty is that 
of collecting and paying the Government revenue -and cesses. There 
may be one or two or more to every village, according to its size and 
the amount of revenue due from it. Their numher.s were fixed at 
the time of the last Settlement according to this standard, and they 
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are paid five per cent, on the revenue collected by them. Patels 
pay less than the ordinary rate •'n their holdings, and are further 
remunerated by Rs. 3-2-0 per cent, allowance on the crop-rate tanlc 
water revenue collected by them. They defray the village expenses 
in the first instance, supervise the accounts of the village common 
lands, and represent tlie community in all their dealings with (Govern- 
ment. 

The village autonomy of former times has almost entirely passed 
away. Perhaps the only existing survival is the management of the 
shamldt, or village common lands. This is carried on by the 
lamhardars, who render accounts to the villagers of all receipts, pay- 
ments and sources of income. In a few places, such as ESmsar, Kekri 
and Ajmer shdmldt committees are appointed fpr a similar purpose. 
In other matters the intervention ot the revenue officials or of the 
civil courts has superseded the village council. 



CHAPTER XII. 


Legislation and Justice. 


Ajmer-Merwara has no local Legislative Council. Local rules 
and orders are framed by the Chief Commissioner, either under 
General Acts of the Governor-General in Council or under Local 
Regulations made under the statute 33 Victoria Cap 3. Among the 
more important of the former, since 1880, may be mentioned the 
Vaccination Act, the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, the 
Agriculturalists’ Loans Act of 1884), the Excise Act of 1896, and the 
Epidemic Disease Act of 1897; and among the latter the Ajmer 
JlJunicipalities Regulation of 1886 and the Ajmer Rural Boards 
Regulation of the same year. 

The system of administration of civil and criminal justice is the 
same as in force in other non-regulation British Provinces. On the 
side of civil justice tlie lowest courts are those of the Munsiffs, with 
civil powers up to Rs. 100. They are exercised by the tahsllddrs 
of Ajmer, Beawar and Todgarh, and by the naib tahsllddrs of the 
5ame places. The istimrdrddrs of Bhinai, Pisangan, Sawar, Kharwa, 
Bandanwara and Deolia have also these powers. Appeals from the 
Munsiffs’ Courts lie to the Sub-Judge, 1st class, within whose juris- 
diction they are, and from them to the court of the Commissioner 
as District Judge. The Chief Commissioner is the High Court for 
appeals from decisions of the Commissioner. Civil powers up to 
Rs. 50C are exercised by the Cantonment Magistrate, Deoli, and the 
Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara. Their 
appeals he to the Sub-Judge, 1st class, entrusted with appellate 
powers. 

The following officers have powers as Subordinate Judges of the 
1st class in all suits up to Rs. 10,000 : the Assistant Commissioners 
of Ajmer and Merwara ; the Cantonment Magistrate, Nasirabad ; the 
Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer; the two Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, Ajmer; the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kekri; and 
the Deputy Magistrate, Beawar. Of these only the Assistant Com- 
missioners of Ajmer and Merwara and the Judicial Assistant Com- 
missioner, Ajmer, have appellate powers. Appeals lie from their 
courts to the Commissioner as District Judge, and thence to the 
Chief Commissioner as High Court. Small Cause Court powers up 
to Rs. 500 are also exercised by the Assistant Commissioner, Merwara; 
the Cantonment Magistrate, Nasirabad ; the Extra Assistant Com- 
missioner, 2nd grade, Ajmer; and the Deputy Magistrate, Beawar; 
and up to Rs. 20 by the Registrar Small Cause Court, Ajmer. The 
applications for revision in Small Cause Court cases lie only to the 
Chief Commissioner. 
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During the ten years ending in 1890, the number of suits for money 
or moveable property instituted annually in the subordinate civil 
and revenue courts averaged 2,675’2. In the next decade the average 
rose to 2,936-2, while in 1902, 3,190 were instituted. The steady rise 
may be ascribed to the increase in private indebtedness’ due to the 
famine. On the other hand the average number of suits for title 
fell from 376-4 to 264-4 in tlie last decade. In times of famine such 
suits in which both parties are usually of the cultivating classes, 
must diminish frpm want of means to pay the fees. A reviving 
prosperity is shown by an increase in these suits to 317 in 1902. 
Rent suits were similarly affected, and the average fell from 557-9 
in 1880-90 to 461-7 in 1890-1900. In 1902, 451 were instituted. 
Litigation in Small Cause Courts also shows a steady fall. The 
average number instituted annually was 5,672 between 1880-90, 
4,888 between 1890-1900 and 4,790 in 1902. 

The Chief Commissioner acts as a High Court for the purpose of 
appeals fi-om the Commissioner, who exercises the powers of a 
Sessions Judge for Ajmer-Merwara. Below him the Assistant Com- 
missioners of Ajmer and Merwaraare Distinct Magistrates within their 
respective charges. The Cantonment Magistrate, Nasirabad; the 
Judicial Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer; the two Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, Ajmer; the Extra Assistant Commissioner, Kekri ; the 
Deputy Magistrate, Beawar ; and the Assistant Commissioner of DidwS- 
na are Magistrates 1st class. Their appeals lie direct to the Sessions. 
The Cantonment Magistrate, Deoli; the tahsildars of Ajmer, BeUwar 
and Todgarh ; and the Honorary Magistrates, Ajmer and Beawar, have 
2nd class powers, from ivliich appeals lie to the District Magistrates. 

The naih talislldars have 3rd class powers, as have also the Hono- 
rary Magistrates of Bhinai, Pisangan, Sawar, Kharwa, Bandanwara 
and Deolia. With the exception of Bhinai, of which the istimTdrdar 
is a minor, the local istimrdrddrs are Honorary Magistrates. During 
the ten years ending 1890 the annual averages of persons tried for 
offences against the Indian Penal Code and for offences against local 
and special laws were 6,218-7 and 2,782-8 respectively. In the next 
decade the figures were 4,227-1 and 4,074-9. In 1902 they were 3,356 
and 3,997 respectively. It is a notable fact that, though the decade 
ending in 1900 included several years of famine and scarcity, the 
average annual number of trials for offences against persons and 
property had fallen as compared with the figures for the preceding 
10 years of comparative prosperity. They were 3,866-7 'as against 
5,519-7 for the previous decade. In 1902, 3,086 such cases were tried. 
Offences against special and local laws, however, rose from an aver- 
age of 2,782-8 between 1880-90 to 4,074-9 for the next ten years. 
Taldng all offences, the average annual number of persons tried and 
percentage of convictions were 9,001-5 and 42-6 for 1880-90, 8,302-0 
and 65-0 for 1890-1900^ and 7,353 and 68-1 for 1902. The steady 
decrease in cases and increase in percentage of convictions point 
to the growing efficiency of the police force. 
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There are seven Registration offices in Ajmer-Merwara, the number Begistration. 
remaining unchanged since 1881. The Commissioner is the Inspector- 
General of Registration, while the Assistant Commissioner of Ajmer is 
the Registrar of Assurances in Ajmer-Merwara. The average number 
of documents registered annually between 1881-90 was 1,360'5 and in 
the next decade 1,681'6. In 1902, 1,711 documents were registered. 



CHAPTER XIII. 


Finance in 
former timesj 


Finance. 

Little can be said regarding the finance of the native nilers of 
Ajmer-Merwara before the British occupation. In Merwara, with its 
■wild tribes and jungles, such record is of course blank. Even of Ajmer 
we have little information on the point before the time of the 
Maratha invasions, and ho'w much of the immense revenues of the 
“ Great Mughal ” came from that province, it is difficult to say. In 
the treaty of cession with Sindhia the revenue of Ajmer "was ■valued 
at 5,06,4.84 Srishahi, or 4,50,986 Farukhahad rupees. But this -was 
admittedly a considerable exaggeration. Neither Tantia nor Bapu 
Sindhia had ever collected more than Es. 3,76,74 0 from the district, 
and of this sum Rs. 31,000 was the amount at which the customs had 
been farmed, the remainder being land revenue. Of this land revenue 
the assessment of the istimrari area was Rs. 2,16,762, that of the 
khalsa Rs. 1,28,978. The system of Maratha financial administration 
was practically to exact all that could be paid, but about nine years 
before the cession a kind of settlement had been concluded in the istim- 
raT and Ichdlsa areas, in accordance •with which it had been arranged 
that instead of recent arbitrary enhancements of the istiinrar revenue, 
all future augmentations should take the form of taxes or levies, and 
the land revenue of the khalsa v/ns shoAvn as a fixed sum, Rs. 87,639, 
while the remainder was to be collected in the shape of a number of 
extra cesses. The object of this arrangement was two-fold. The^ 
istimrdrddrs were anxious that the arbitrary exactions should not be 
consolidated with the original revenue, lest on a change of rulers it 
might be difficult to obtain their remission, and the Governor of 
Ajmer only sent to Gwalior the land revenue proj)er, and appropriated 
to himself the extra collections. The khalsa villages ■were farmed for 
the amount of the aen, and the extra cesses were levied under 44 
heads. Of these, a fiax called nanclrak, equal to 2 per cent, over 
and above the aen, was the perquisite of Sindhia’s wives. A similar 
tax was denominated Bhet Bdi Sdhiba, and ■was an offering to his 
sister; and his daughter and his Pir (spiritual director) received re- 
spectively Rs. 2 and Re. 1 from each village. The produce of these 
four cesses was sent to Givalior and the Governor approjjriated the 
produce of the remaining 40 exactions. The chief was Fauj 
kha/rch, le^vied on account of the expenses of maintaining troops for 
the_ protection of the villages. This was uncertain in amount, and 
varied With the ability of the people to pay and the power of the 
Governor to compel payment. Patel hdh and hhuin hah were per- 
centages levied from patels and hhmnids. There .were numerous 
offerings at all the Hindu festivals. There were charges on account 
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of every act of civil government and sundry arbitrary cesses uncertain 
in amount. The actual collections from the khdlsa area in 1818, the 
year before the cession, amounted to Rs. 1,15,060. 

The question of the currency caused considerable difSculty to the 
first British Superintendent of Ajmer. None of the East India Com- 
pany’s coins were current further south than Jaipur, but there were 
six principal mints, of which coin was current in Ajmer. The Ajmer 
mint had been established since the time of the Emperor Akbar, and 
turned out yearly about a lakh and a half of rupees called Srishahi. 
The Kishangarh rupee was struck at Kishangarh, and the mint had 
been established about 50 years, although frequently suppressed by 
the rulers of Ajmer. The Kuchawan rupee was struck by the Thakur 
of KuchaAvan in Marwar without the permission of the Maharaja, who 
Avas too Aveak to assert his rights. The Shahpura mint had been es- 
tablished for some 60 years, in spite of the attempts of the Rana of 
Udaipur to suppress it. The Chitori and Udaipuri rupees Avere the 
standard coins of MeAvar, and the Jharshahi rupee Avas struck at Jaipur. 
Mr. Wilder cut the knot of the coinage difficulty by concluding all 
transactions on the part of Government in Earukhabad rupees, and re- 
ceiving only these in payment of Government revenue. The fixed 
revenue of the istim/rdri estates he converted from Srishahi into 
Earukhabad currency, and it is on this account that the istimrdri 
revenue payable by each ThSkur consists of rupees, annas and pie.s. 

The first feAv years of the British occupation saw feAV improve- 
ments in financial administration, and many old abuses, both in the 
customs and revenue departments, Avere continued merely because 
they brought in money. The Maratha taxes were at first retained in 
their integrity. Mdpa, Avas the most vexatious, being a duty levied 
on the sale of every article in every village. Originally it Avas levied 
at the rate of Rs. 1-6 per cent, from persons not residing in the place 
in which the articles Avere sold, so that the every-day transactions 
betAveen the inhabitants of the same place were exempt, and the 
burden fell on Avhat may be called the external trade of the village. 
Mr. Wilder levied the transit duty on the maund instead of on the 
bullock or camel load as had before been customary ; but his successor, 
Mr. Cavendish, introduced other proAUsions which still further fet- 
tered trade. He extended the mdpa tax to all toAvns as well as 
Aullages, and to the transactions between tlie inhabitants of the same 
place, and raised the rate to Rs. 2-6-0 per cent. He established a 
neAV duty in the toAvns of Ajmer and Kekri on the sale of sugar, to- 
bacco, rice and gin, and for the transit trade introduced a system of 
rawdnas, Avhich fell with unmitigated severity on all but the 
richer merchants. No goods were allo\Aed to enter the district AA'ith- 
out a pass, and all merchants Avere required to file a petition to take 
out a pass, and again on the arrii'al of the goods Avithin the precincts 
of the district, or at the city of Ajmer, to subject them to examination 
and weigh ment, and thus piove their exact identity with the species 
and quantity mentioned in the rawdna. In order to prevent their 
goods being stopped on the frontier, the mercantile firms at Ajmer 
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were obliged to obtain fi-om their correspondents previous informa- 
tion of any despatches of goods, particularizing every article, and then 
a pass had to be procured and sent to meet the goods on the frontier. 
On the recommendation of a Committee in 1886, Government abol- 
ished this system, and restricted the customs taxes to a transit duty 
to be levied once for all on the import of foreign goods into the 
district, whether intended for domestic consumption or for re-exporta- 
tion. To avoid vexatious enquiries, the tax was directed to be taken 
on the bullock or camel load at a fixed sum. 

These orders do not appear to have been acted on, for many of 
the old abuses seem to have been as rife as ever in 1859, when the 
Deputy Commissioner complained that if a cultivator in a village a 
mile from Ajmer wished to sell a seer of ghl in the city, he had 
to procure a pass from the customs agent in his village, stating his 
name and abode, and specifying the goods taken for sale. On arrival 
at the town he was obliged to have his goods examined again to see 
if they agreed with the pass, and export duty was still levied. In 
1860 Government sanctioned other reforms, all in the direction 
of the orders of 1836. Export duties were abolished and the 
customs tax remitted on 18 articles, while the duty on 17 
articles was considerably reduced. The whole -district was consoli- 
dated into one circle, whereby the separate duties formerly levied 
in Merwara and x\\q loa/t'ga/aa of Sawar ceased. By these reforms the 
dutiable articles were reduced to 37, of which the duties on cotton, 
ghl, salt, tobacco, cloths, blankets and opium chiefly affected the 
produce of the district. The revenue from these customs before 
1860 averaged about one lakh, and from that year till 1868 about 
Rs. 1,12,000. 

In 1869 customs were entirely abolished and trade became fi’ee 
as far as Ajmer was concerned, excise being levied once for all on the 
North-Western Customs line. 

Between 1868 and 1871 ; while Ajmer-Merwara was subordinate to 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces, the revenues of the 
districts were part of the financial system of that Government. But 
in 1871 the province was formed into a Chief Commissionership 
under the Foreign Department of the Government of India, and was 
given a Commissioner of its own, and since then, as it is directl}' 
administered by the Government of India, no financial contract 
applies to its revenue and expenditure. 

The revenues are divided into Imperial revenue and Local receipts. 
The latter include the incorporated and excluded Local funds and 
Municipal funds. 

During the decade ending in 1890, Imperial revenues averaged Es. 
11,10,405, and Local receipts Rs. 2,87,674, while Imperial expendi- 
ture averaged Rs. 5,00,230, and Local Rs. 2,83,264. In the next ten 
years the average of Imperial and Local revenues had increased. They 
were Es. 11,56,278, and Rs. 3,53,565 respectively. In the Imperial 
receipts a reduction in the land revenue and one or two other 
items due to the famines of the decade, was to some extent counter- 
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balanced by a large increase in receipts from assessed taxes. In the 
Local receipts the advance was principally in the Municipal funds, 
which showed an increase of about Rs. 50,000. Expenditure had, 
however, risen also, and the average under the head Imperial stood 
at Rs. 9,91,990, under Local at Rs. 3,55,578. The former was due to 
the enormous expenditure on famine relief and public Avorks rendered 
necessary by the calamities of the decade. In 1902-03, Imperial 
receipts stood at Rs. 11,86,187, while Local receipts rose to Rs. 4,13,012, 
Municipal funds again claiming the lion’s share of the increase. Im- 
perial expenditure in this year reached a total of Rs. 9,49,882. Local 
expenditure is shoAvn as Rs. 3,64,073 of Avhich Municipal expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 2,17,208. Much of the Municipal finance consists 
of book transactions, octroi being paid on import, and refunded upon 
re-export of the scheduled commodities. 

In 1902-03, the khdlsa land revenue, including water revenue 
in the Ajmer tahsil, amounted to Rs. 1,04,957, the revenue from 
stamps to Rs. 1,47,774, from income-tax Rs. 64,589, and from local 
cesses Rs. 20,240. Opium and excise gave Rs. 1,16,322. In the 
BeaAvar tahsil for the same year the land revenue — including 
water-revenue — came to Rs. 25,525 ; Rs. 31,997 were derived from 
the sale of stamps, Rs. 7,899 from income-tax. and Rs 1,852 from local 
cesses. Miscellaneous receipts amounted to Rs. 1,115. Owing to bad 
harvests in the tahsil much of the land revenue and local cesses 
had to be suspended. In the Todgarh tahsil the land revenue for 
the year Avas Rs. 33,402 ; Es. 2,501 Avere received from the sale of 
stamps and Rs. 4,888 from excise. Income-tax gave Rs. 1,246 and 
local cesses Rs. 10,322. Rs. 565 were derived from other sources of 
general revenue. 
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Land Revenue and Tenures, 

The land tenures of Ajmer ^e, as might be expected, entirely 
analogous. tq_ those prevailing in ^the_ adjacent Native Spates, and 
thd^irthey have ‘been often misunderstood, yet the vis inertice of the 
province has sufficed to prevent them being interfered Avith, except in 
the one instance of the nnauzalmdr settlement of 1850. The soil is 
broadly divided into two classes : or the private domain of the 

crown ; and samlncldri, or land held in estates or baronies by feudal 
chiefs who were originally under an obligation of military service, but 
who now hold on istimrdr tenure. Khd(sa land again might be 
alienated by the Crovm' either as an endowment of a ivligious institu- 
tion, or as a reward for service to an individual and his heirs. Such 
grants, rvhen they comprised a whole village or half a village, are 
termed jdglrs, and fifty-one whole villages and three half villages have 
been alienated in this way. 

The basis of the land sy^stem is, that the State is in its Jchdlsa 
lands the immediate and actual proprietor, standing in the same rela- 
tion to the cultivators of the soil as the feudal chiefs do to the tenants 
on their estates. The jdg^rddrs, who are assignees of the rights of the 
State, have the same rights as the State itself. 

From ancient times, hoAvever, it has been the custom in the Jchdlsa 
land of Ajmer that those who permanently improved land byr sinldng 
Avells and constructing embankments for the storage of water, acquired 
thereby certain rights in the soil so improved. These rights are 
summed up and contained in the term hiswdhddri, a name which is 
synony'mous Avith the term bdpota in MeAvar and MarAvar, and Avith 
the term mirds in Southern India, both of the latter Avords signi- 
fying “ heritable land.” A cultNator aaLo had thus expended capital 
was considered protected from ejectment as long as he paid the cus- 
tomary share of the produce of the improved land, and he had a right 
to sell, mortgage, or make gifts of the AA^ell or embankment Avliich Inid 
been created by his capital or labour. The transfer of the Avell or the 
embankment carried-Avith it the transfer of the improved land. These 
privileges Avere hereditary, and the sum of them practically constitutes 
proprietary right. Hence ihe term hiswdkddr came to mean OAvner, 
and a right of ownership gradually greAv up in permanently-improved 
land. 

In a district like Ajmer, where the rainfall is so precarious, un- 
irrigated land Avas hardly regarded as of any value. The State Avas 
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considered owner of this as well as of the waste. A cultivator with- 
out a well, or at any rate an embankment, was looked on as, and must 
always be, a waif with no tie to bind him to the village where he may 
reside. No man, in' fact, cultivated the same unirrigated fields contin- 
uously, the village boundaries were undefined, there was always 
more unirrigated land round a village than could be cultivated by the 
number of ploughs, the State exercised the right of locating new 
hamlets and new tenants, of giving leases to strangers who were 
willing to improve the land, and of collecting dues for the privilege 
of grazing over the waste Ifrom all tenants, whether hiswakddrs or not. 

The first two Superintendents of Ajmer were of opinion that 
waste lands were the property of the State. Their successor, whose 
experience was gained in the North-West Pi’ovinces, considered them 
to belong to the village community, Mr. Edmonstone, who made a ten 
years’ settlement in 1835, investigated the question, and was clearly 
of opinion that the State was the owner. 

When Colonel Dixon commenced the construction of his tank 
embankments in 1842, he acted as steward to a great estate. He 
founded hamlets where he thought fit, he gave leases at privileged 
rates to those who were willing to dig wells, and distributed the lands 
under the new tanks to strangers whom he located in hamlets in the 
Avaste. In no instance did the old biswahdars imagine that their 
rights Avere being invaded, nor did they consider themselves entitled 
to any rent from the neAV-comers. The latter had the same rights as 
to sale and mortgage of improved land as the old biswdhddrs. 

Such was the tenure of the khdlsa land of Ajmer till the year 
1849, Avhen the village boundaries were for the first time demarcated, 
and under the orders of Mr. Thomason a village settlement Avas intro- 
duced. This settlement effected a radical change in the tenure. It 
transformed the cultivating communities of the khdlsa, each member 
of Avhich had certain rights in improved land, but Avho, as a community, 
possessed no rights at all, into bhydchdra proprietary bodies. The 
essence of the mauzdwdr system is, that a defined area of land — that, 
namely, Avhich is enclosed Avithin the Aullage boundaries — is declared to 
be the property of the village community, and the community consists 
of alk those Avho are recorded as OAvners of land in the village. The 
change, hoAvever, Avas unmarked at the time, and Avas only sloAvly appre- 
ciated by the people. In many cases Avhere Colonel Dixon established 
a neAv hamlet, he assessed it separately from the parent village, i.e., 
the revenue assessed on each resident of the hamlet Avas added up 
and announced to the headman of the hamlet. The waste remained 
the common property of the parent village and of the hamlets. In 
1867 these hamlets were formed into distinct villages, the Avaste adja- 
cent to the hamlet being attached to it. The biswdhddrs of the 
parent village retained no right over this land, nor do they imagine 
that they possess any. In this way there are noAV 195 khdlsa villages 
in Ajmer, against 85 at the time of Colonel Dixon’s settlement. 

Until the mauzdwdr system of 1850, the tenure in the khdlsa Avas 
ryotwdri. The State owned the land, but alloAved certain rights to 
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tenants who had spent capital on permanent improvements in the 
land so improved. This collection of rights gradually came to he con- 
sidered proprietary riglit, and since 1850 the State has abandoned its 
exclusive and undisputed right of ownership over unimproved land. 

The tenure of the feudal chiefs was originally identical with that 
of the Chiefs in the Native States of Kajputana. The estates were 
jaglrs held on condition of military service, and liable, td various feudal 
incidents. Colonel Tod, in his Eajasthan, Volume I, page 167, thus 
sums up the result of his enquiries into the tenure : — “ A grant of an 
estate is for the life of the holder, with inheritance for his offspring 
in lineal descent or adoption, with the sanction of the Prince, _and,rfij_ 
sumable for crime or incapacity ; this reversion and power of fesump- 
tioii' being marked by the usual ceremonies on each lapse of the 
grantee, of sequestration (zahti), of relief {nazardno) of homage and 
investiture of the heir.” 

The original tenure of the mass of the istionrdr estates in Ajmer 
is exactly described in the above quotation. The grants were life- 
grants, but like all similar tenures they tended to become hereditary. 

None of these estates ever paid revenue till the time of the Mara- 
thas in 1755 A.D., but were held on condition of military service. 
The Marathas, however, wanted money more than service, and assessed 
a sum upon each estate, presumably bearing some relation to the 
number of horse and foot soldiers which the Chief had been liable to 
furnish. Naturally, however, the assessment was very unequal, as a 
much larger proportion of their income was taken from the weaker 
Chiefs than from the more powerful thakui-s, whom it might have 
been difficult to coerce. On the cession of the district in 1818 A.D. 
the talukdars were found paying a certain sum under the denomina- 
tion of mdmla or den, and a number of extra cesses, which amounted 
on the whole to half as much again as the mdmla. These extra cesses 
were collected till the year 1841, when, on the representation of Col. 
Sutherland, Commissioner of Ajmer, they were abandoned. In 1830, 
1839, and 1841 the Government of India had declared that the estates 
were liable to re-assessraent, and had given explicit orders for their 
re-assessment, but these orders were not acted on, nor apparently com- 
municated to those concerned. The Chiefs' who at a very early p6riod 
of our rule, perhaps even before it, had acquired the title of istimrdm 
ddrs, no doubt considered themselves as holders at a fixed and perma- 
nent quit-rent. Tlris belief of theirs was strengthened by the action of 
Government in 1841, when all extra cesses were remitted avowedly 
on the ground that they were “ unhallowed Maratha exactions,” and 
the demand of the State was limited to the amount which had been 
assessed by the Marathas nearly a century before. Finally, in 1873, 
Government consented to waive its right in the matter of re-asscssment, 
and to declare the present assessments of the Chiefs to be fixed in 
perpetuity. This concession was accompanied by declaration of the 
liability of the estates to pay nazardnd on successions, and the condi- 
tions on Avhich the istimrdrddrs now hold have been incoiqoorated in 
the sanad which was granted to each of them. 
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There are in all 66 estates, containing 230 villages, with an area 
of 8,19,523 acres. The istimrar revenue is Es. 1,14,734-9-11, and the 
estimated rent roll of the istimrdrddrs is Es. 5,59,198. In 60 estates, 
all held by Eajputs, the custom of primogeniture now prevails. Of 
these, however, 11 only are original fiefs, the remainder having been 
formed by sub-division in accordance with the rules of inheritance. 
Originally all the sons dmded the estate, although the elder got a 
larg er share than__t^ others. In the next stage the eldest son suc- 
ceeded to the estate as well as to the gddi, while provision was made 
for the younger sons by alienation to them of villages on grds tenure. 
The last instance of such alienation occurred in 1823. In the third 
stage the pro\dsion of the cadets of the house is limited to grant of a 
well and a few bighas of land for life. But nowadays the younger tend 
to become mere hangers-on at the elder brother’s table. Some provision 
for them is considered imperative on every istimrdrddr. 

There are six estates, each of a single village, the tenure of which 
differs fi'om that above described. Five of these are held by co-parce- 
nary bodies, succession is regulated by ancestral shares, and both land 
and revenue are minutely divided. In one village, Karel, belongkig 
to a community of Eahtors, the property of the two chief men of the 
village is distributed on their death iuto one share more than there 
are sons, and the eldest son takes a double share. Eajosi stands apart 
from all other istimrar estates. It belongs to a Chita, who is sole 
istimrdrddr, but the land is owned not by him but by the actual culti- 
vators from whom he collects a fixed share of the produce, and himself 
pays a fixed revenue to Government. One of these villages, Kotri, 
belongs to Oharans or Bhats, and was originally separated from the 
istimrdr estate of Bhinai. The other five were stated by the hdnv,ngos 
in the time of Mr. Cavendish to be khdlsa villages, and they probably 
should not have been included in the istimrdr list. 

The subordinate rights in the istimrdr area have never formed the 
subject of judicial investigation, nor with the exception of six small 
estates, have settlement operations been extended to the istimrdr area. 
The principle followed under our rule has been to leave the istim- 
rdrddrs to manage their own affairs, and to interfere with them as 
little as possible. It is well known, however, that in most of the larger 
estates there are villages held by Charans, Jogis, and others, and villages 
held by sub-talukdars, relations of the istimrdrddr, who generally pay 
an unvarying amount of revenue to the head of the family, and who are 
succeeded in the sub-talukas by their eldest sons. As a general rule 
jdgir villages are not resumable, nor can the sub-talukas be resumed 
except for valid cause assigned. 

The istimrdrddrs have alwaj's claimed to be, 05 vn^er 3 of the soil, and 
their claim has been allowed. The prevailing opinion is that all 
cultivators are tenants at will, but there are good grounds for hesitating 
to adopt this opinion. Mr. Cavendish’s enquiries extended to 296 
villages, and in 158 villages the thakurs disclaimed the right of 
ouster of cultivators from irrigated and improved lands where the 
means of irrigation or the improvement had been provided by the 
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labour or capital of the cultivators. In 161 villages were found 
hereditary cultivators whose rights were the same as those of the 
owners of wells. Unirrigated and unimproved land was universally 
admitted to be held on a tenure t.at vdll from the istimrdrdar. 
Disputes between an istimrdrdar and his tenants seldom come before 
our courts. Whatever rights of ouster the former possesses are rarely 
put in practice by him. 

The subject of jdglr estates was investigated by a mixed “com- 
mittee of Government officials and jdgirdd.rs in 1874, and their report 
contains a history of each estate. Out of a total area of 1,50,838 acres, 
yielding an average rental of Rs. 91,000, 65,472 acres belong to the 
endowments of shrines and sacred institutions. The remaining jagrm 
are enjoyed b}'’ indi^uduals and certain classes specially designated in 
the grants. No conditions of inihtary or other service are attached 
to th^e tenure of any jdgtr. ■ 

In alljdgir estates the revenue is collected by an estimate of the 
produce, and money assessments are unknown. As was the case in 
the klmlsa before Colonel Dixon’s settlement, the ideas of rent and 
revenue are confounded under the ambiguous,' term hdsil, and until 
the year 1872 the relative status of the jdgirddrs and cultivators as 
regards the ownership of the soil was quite undefined. In that year 
it was decided that all those found in possession of land irrigated or 
irrigable from wells or tanks, which wells or tanks were not proved to 
be constructed by the jdglrddr, were owmeis of such land. The 
jdgh'ddr was declared mvner of irrigated land in which the means of 
irrigation had been provided by him, of uninigated land, and of the 
waste. 

The tenure knoivn as hlmm is peculiar to Rajputs. The word 
itself means “the soil,” and the name hhumid properly signifies 
“ the allodial proprietor,” as distinguished horn the feudal Chiefs and 
the tenant of. crown lands. According to Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan, 
Vol. I, page 168, the hlmmids in Marwar are the descendants of the- 
earlier princes who, on the predominance of new clans, ceased to come 
to court and to hold the higher gi-ades of ranks. They continued, how- 
ever, to hold their land, and became an armed husbandry, nominally 
paying a small quit-rent to the crown, but practically exempt. In 
course of time the various kinds of hhum grew up, Avhich, unlike the 
original allodial holding, were founded on grants, but had this ap- 
parently in common, that a hereditary, non-rcsumable, and inalienable 
property in the soil was inseparably bound irp with a revenue-free 
title. ^ Bhum was given as mundkati, or comj^ensation for blood- 
shed, in order to quell a feud, for distinguished services in the field, 
for protection of a border, or for watch and ward of a Aullage. Whatever 
the origin of a bhum holding, however, the tenure was identical, and 
so cherished is the title of bhumid. that the greatest Chiefs are solici- 
tous to obtain it even in villages entirely dependent on their authority. 
The_ Maharaja of Kishangarh, the Thakur of Fatehgarh, the Thakur of 
Junia, the Thakur of Bandanwara, and the Thakur of Tantoti are 
among the hhumids of Ajmer. 
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There are in Ajmer 109 feMm holdings, and except in those cases 
where a Raja or istimrardar is also a hhUmia, the property passes to all 
the children equally. It is probable that none, of these holdings are 
original allods, but belong to the class of assimilated allods. These 
hhumias are nearly all Rahtors, descendants of younger branches of 
istimrdr families, and cannot claim an origin higher than that of the 
estates from which' they sprang. Whatever the origin of the holdings, 
however, the rights and duties of all bJmmids came in course of time 
to be identical. At first the land was revenue-free, subsequently a 
quit-rent was imposed but irregularly collected, and this quit-rent was 
abolished in 1841 along with the extra cesses from the istimrdrddrs. 
The duties of the bhumids were three in number : first, to protect the 
village, in Avhich the bhum is, and the village cattle from ciacoits ; 
secondly, to protect the property of travellers within their village from 
theft and robbery ; and thirdly, pecuniarily to indemnify sufferers from 
a crime which they ought to have prevented. 

This last incident is a peculiar feature of the Ajmer tenure, and 
grew out of the custom of Rajputana that the Raj should compensate 
losses of travellers by theft or robbery committed in its territory. 
This custom is still canied out by the inter-statal Court of Vakils. 
Where the theft or robbery has occurred iu a village belonging to a 
fief, the chieftain to whom the village belongs is called on to 
indemnify the sufferers ; and the istimrdrddrs of Ajmer have always 
been compelled to indemnify sufferers from thefts and robberies 
committed on their estates. Similarly a jdglrddr, to whom the State 
had transferred its rights and duties, was pecuniarily liable. In case 
of theft in a Jchdlsa village the State was called on to pay compensa- 
tion. In Ajmer, the State finding this responsibility inconvenient, 
transferred it to a bhumid as a condition of the tenure; but in 
hhdlsa villages, where there were no bhumids, the State remained 
responsible. 

However useful the system of pecuniary indemnification may 
have been, and, however well adapted it was to the times of anarchy 
in which it had its birth, there is no doubt that in Ajmer it had long 
been moribund. When the average rental enjoyed by a bhumid is 
only Rs. 17 a year, it is hopeless to expect that more than a very few 
bhumids could compensate even a moderate loss. As soon as the 
Native States adopted a system of regular police, this distinctive 
feature of the bhum tenure vanished, and Government in 1874 
sanctioned a proposal to abolish the pecuniary responsibility, and to 
revert to what seemed to be the original incidents of the tenure, to 
hold the bhumids liable as an armed militia, to be called out to put 
doAvn riots and to pursue dacoits and rebels, and to take from them a 
yearly quit-rent under the name of nazardnd. 

The above sketch shows that in hhdlsa villages the State still 
possesses considerable proprietary rights. In istimrdr estates, on the 
other hand, it has few or no rights beyond that of taking a fixed 
revenue and of a royalty on minerals. In jdgir villages it has 
assigned its rights to others. To the State belong in sole proprietary 
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right all mines of metals in khalsa villages, while for its own purposes 
it can quarry fr«e nf payment where and to what extent it pleases. 
Two ranges of hills near Ajmer, that of Taragarh and that of Nagpahar, 
have been declared to be the property of Government. The tank 
embankments of Ajmer have nearly all been made by the State, 
and Government is the owner of the embankments, and all that gro^ys 
thereon. Under the forest ordinance the St.ate has reserved to itself 
the right to resume from the village communities the manasrement 
of any tract of waste or hilly land, the proprietary right subject to 
certain conditions being vested absolutely in Government as long as 
the land is required for forest purposes. 

Merwara possessed no settled Government till 1822, when it came 
under British management. The people found the occupation of 
plunder more profitable and congenial than that of agriculture. No 
crops were sown except wha was actually necessarj’’ for the scanty 
population. The tanks were constructed and used solely for the 
purpose of providing water for the cattle. No revenue nor rent was 
jiaid. The Bajputs were never able to get a firm footing in the 
country. Whatever small revenue they could get from it was 
obtained at a cost both of life and money far exceeding its' value. In 
such circumstances tenures could not spring up. Colonels Hall and 
Dixon, to whom the civilization of the Mers is due, treated Merwara 
as a great zamlnddri, of which they were the managers and Govern- 
ment the owner. Their word was law, they founded hamlets, gave 
leases, built tanks and collected one-third of the produce of the soil 
as revenue. At the settlement of 1851 all cultivators who had re- 
cently been settled in the villages were recorded as owners of the 
land in their possession equally with the old inhabitants. 

At the settlement of 1875 nearly all cultivators were recorded as 
proprietors, and a non-proprietary cultivating class hardly exists in 
the Jchdlsa of either Ajmer or Merwara. When they are tenants 
they pay generally the same share of the produce as the proprietors 
themselves paid before the regular settlement. Custom and not 
competition regulates the rate of rent. The istimrdrcldrs and jdglr- 
cldrs collect their rents without the intervention of the Courts, and in 
these estates there is still more land to be brought under cultivation 
than there are cultivators for. The population has been periodically 
decimated by famine ; and as no Eajpnt will, if he can possibly 
avoid the necessity, ever touch a plough, cultivators are still at a 
premium. 

Figures are not available to show what tribute Ajmer paid to the 
Mughal Emperors. The Marathas never collected more than Es. 3,76,740 
from the district, and of -this sum Es. 31,000 was the'^'^amount 
at which the customs had been farmed ; the remainder was land 
revenue. Of the land revenue 'amounting to Ek 3,45/740^^ the assess- 
ment of the istimrdr was Es. ^1^762, that of theTMTsuTEs. 1,28,978. 
Under British rule the administration of the istimrdr estates in Ajmer 
has been confined to collecting from them a fixed assessment, the 
thakurs and jdgirddrs being left to manage their o^vn affairs. The 
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follo-iving retrospect therefore vdll be restricted to the administration 
of the Ichdlsa or Government callages in the province. 

The actual collections fiom the khdlsa in the year before the 
cession of Ajmer to the British on the 26th July 181-8, amounted to 
Rs. 1,15,060. Mr. Wilder, Assistant to the Resident at Delhi, was the 
first Superintendent appointed to Ajmer. In the first year of his 
administration he decided to take the revenue in the khdlsa at the 
rate of one-half the estimated out-turn of the crop. The collections 
for the year were Rs. 1,59,746, and Mr, Wilder writes that the measure 
of an equal division of the crop had been productive of all the benefits 
he had anticipated. The people had acquired confidence in the 
moderMtion ami justice of their new government, and though it would 
not be advisable for the next two years to demand any great addition 
to the increase that had already taken place, jmt he was confident 
that on the third year the jama might be raised to double 
what it had reached under any preceding government without at 
all pressing on the inhabitants. He accordingly proposed a three 
years’ progressive settlement — in the first 3 ear Rs. 1,79,437, in the 
second year Rs. 2,01,691, in tlie third year Rs. 2,49,303. His dominant 
if not sole anxiety' appears to hav e been to iiicrease JhdiGoveunnent 
rev’enue. ~HeTiiTnished no information of the principle on which the 
demand had been fixed, nor of the grounds on which a progressive 
assessment had been resolved, and the settlement was confirmed with 
some hesitation by Government, who remarked on the proved disad- 
vantages of an assessment framed on anticipated improvement, which 
checks the rising spirit of industry and the accumulation of capital. 

Owing to two bad harvests the settlement broke down the first 
year. Mr. Wilder proposed to relinquish the balance and to make a 
settlement on a fixed annual jama of Rs 1,64,700. Both proposals 
were sanctioned by Government, the term of the settlement being 
fixed for five years. The assessment was fairly collected for the first 
four years, though in the last year the people were obliged to borrow 
to pay their revenue; but the fifth year w..s one of famine. Recourse 
was had to collecting one-half the produce, and the amuunt realized 
was Rs. 31,929. Toe next year was a good one, but the people 
objected to pay according to Mr Wilder’s settlement, and the revenue 
wa« again collected Ickdin. Mr. Wilder had been transferred in 
December 1824, the middle of the famine year His six years’ 
administration had not been productive of any great results. He 
took little pains to ascertain the value ot the land he assessed, or the 
condition of the people, and the era of material improvement had not 
yet dawned. His administration was rather starved: the whole cost 
of the revenue and police establishment of the district was Rs. 1,374 a 
month, or less than half his own salary of Rs. 3,000. 

Mr. Henry Middleton, also a North-West civilian, succeeded Mr. 
Wilder in December 1824. He was of opinion that monetary assess- 
ments of any kind were unpalatable to the people, and if confidence 
could.be reposed in the subordinate oflScers, the sysiem of taking in 
kind would be best. The experience, however, of the year 1825-26 
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rendered Mr. Middleton loth to adopt this system. Accordingly he 
proposed a five years’ settlement, and reported its completion on the 
26th November 1826. He had rough measurement rolls prepared, 
but he chiefly relied on the collections of the previous year as a 
criterion of resources. He remarks on the poverty of the people and 
the extortions of the money-lenders. Many cultivators vho had come 
to the district in the first years of the British rule had been driven 
away again by bad harvests and high assessment. The wells had 
fallen into disrepair, and the people had no money to repair them. 
Mr, Middleton’s settlement was sanctioned at Rs, 1,44!, 072 for five 
years. 

The assessment, however, was only collected in the first of the 
years the settlement had to run, and that with considerable diflS- 
culty. Mr. Middleton did not remain long enough in the district to 
collect the next year’s revenue, and made over charge to Mr. Cavendish 
in October 1827. He cannot be said to have initiated any useful 
measures. ‘ 

Mr. Cavendish, his successor, was a great reformer, and left the 
impress of his energy on every department of administration. To 
him the district is indebted for a very valuable collection of statistics 
regarding istivirdr, hhum sJoAjdglr tenures. He carried out, however, 
little of what he put his hand to, and the sanction which had been 
accorded to Mr. Middleton’s settlement prevented his interference in 
the assessment of the Ichalsa. Mr. Cavendish considered that Mr. 
Middleton’s assessment was too high for several reasons ; “ because thS^ 
cultivated area has remained stationary since the time of the Marathas, 
who onlj’' collected Rs. 87,689 ; because the rate of assessment exceeds 
half the produce ; because no cultivator in the soil of Ajmer, which 
requii’es much trouble and expense, can afford to pay one-half the 
produce ; because the assessment is collected not from the produce 
of the soil, but by a fluctuating and arbitrary tax; and because the 
assessment has been made on the basis of a favourable year’s collec- 
tions when corn was dear.” Mr. Cavendish applied the pates to which 
he had been accustomed in Sahai’anpur to Mr. Middleton’s areas, 
and calculated that the assessment ought to be Rs. t,87,645 instead 
of Rs. 1,44,072. 

Along with other reasons, he gives what seems to be the real 
key to the over-assessment of the district, viz., that 1818-19 was a 
very good year in Ajmer, while, oAving to the devastations of Amir 
Khan in the territory of Mewar and Marwar, there was a large de- 
mand on all sides for grain, and prices were very high. Indeed, the •* 
first assessments of British revenue officers in newly-acquired districts 
almost invariably broke down through the error of over-estimating 
corn prices. They used to take the old war prices that prevailed 
during the anarchy preceding annexation, and they forgot that with 
peace and order came plenty and open markets. Mr. Cavendish 
' Irecommended that people should not be pressed for their revenue in 
'bad seasons. He also partially introduced an assessment of individual 
‘holding, a measure unknown to Mr. Middleton’s settlement. He 
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lays stress on the point that remissions gi-anted in a lump sum 
benefit not the real suiferers, but the talislld&rs, Icdnungos, patiodris 
and patels. He introduced for the first time patwdris’ accounts, 
appointed them for many villages where there were none, and directed 
every patwdri to give a receipt,^ Although Governmeut refused to 
revise the assessment, they directed that diligent enquiry as to the 
resources of each village should be made during the unexpired 
period of the settlement. Under Mr. Cavendish, however, remissions 
were regularly applied for and granted where there was a difficulty 
in pacing, and the settlement was not worked up to in any year. He 
left the district at the end of 1831, the year of the expiry of the 
settlement. He writes that he had intended to make the settlement 
with patels, and to give to each tenant a statement shewing the 
amount for which he should be individually responsible. 

His successor collected on the principle established by Mr. 
Cavendish. Major Speirs did not attempt a settlement. He collected 
all he could, and the remainder was remitted by Government. Li 
1833-34, however, even the pretence of working on the settlement 
was abandoned. The season was a disastrous one. The hliarlf 
instalments were collected by an equal division of the scanty produce, 
and it was proposed to alloAv the people to keep the rabi revenue. 
In December 1833 charge was made over to Mr. Edmonstone, who in 
the following year made a summary settlement with reference to the 
deteriorated state of the country owing to drought, the demand of 
which was Rs. 1,19,302. If the villagers did not consent to his terms 
the revenue was collected hlid,in at half produce 

In the cold weather of 1835-36, Mr. Edmonstone proceeded to make 
a regular settlement, which, as it was subsequently sanctioned for ten 
years, is generally known by the name of the decennial settlement, 
and which was reported on the 26th May 1836. He Avas of opinion 
that the district had receded rather than advanced under the previous 
administration, and he .adopted a method of his own for assessment. 
The villages were measured, and the cultivated area, amounting in all 
to 36,257 acres, classed into: chdM (well land), 8,989 acres; tdldbl 
(tank land), 2,180 acres; and bdrdni (dry land), 25,088 acres. He 
then assessed the cash-paying produce (Indian corn and cotton) area 
at the current money rates at the central market, and estimated the 
average produce per bigha of other crops. The Government share of 
one half, except in the case of patels and Mahajans, he converted into 
money by the average price current of the previous five years. He 
thus obtained a rough jamdboMdi amounting to Rs. 1,57,151, and then 
visited each village and fixed his demand with reference to the past 
fiscal history, present circumstances, and future capabilities of each 
estate. No villages were given in farm. Two .small ones Avere held 
on the sy'stem of half produce, as they could not be brought "up to his 
standard ; the rest accepted his terms. The amount finally assessed 
AAms Rs. 1,27,525, or adding the khdm villages Rs. 1,29,872. 

Mr. Edmonstone describes the people as reckless, improvident, 
poverty-stricken, and much in debt. They Avere entirely in the poAver 
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of the Bohras, who furnished no accounts, and the debt to whom ran 
on from generation to generation. The settlement was made with 
the headman of each village in the belief that he generally acted in 
accordance vsdth the wishes of the village community. The incidence 
of the assessment was Es. 3-9 an acre, while the unirrigated area was 
nearly 69 per cent, of the cultivated. The settlement returns show 
5,621 cultivators, 2,6’75 non-cultivators, 3,185 ploughs, and 1,575 wells. 

Although the assessment of individual villages appears to have 
been fair and judicious, the great defect of the settlement was the 
very imperfect and inequitable manner in which the village assesss- 
ment was distributed over the holdings. Mr. Edmonstone introduced 
for the first time the principle of joint responsibility of all cultivators. 
It is evident that a cultivator who is assessed at half his produce in 
good and bad years alike cannot afford to pay for others who have 
migrated or given up agriculture. In the first year of the settlement 
the distribution over the holdings was proved to be quite inequitable, 
and the people began to clamour for a return to collections from the 
actual produce. Mr. Edmonstone had left Ajmer at the end of 1836, 
and his successor proposed to make a fresh distribution of the revenue, 
and to give each cultivator a separate lease specifying what rent he 
had to pay. As this was tantamount to changing the settlement 
from onauzdwdr to ryotwdr, Government would not sanction the 
proposal. But the villages were offered the ojjtion of returning to 
direct management, and 41 out of 81 villages accepted.it. 

In the meantime Colonel Sutherland became Commissioner. He 
took great pains to make himself acquainted with everything con- 
cerning Ajmer, and his reports on the khdlsa administration and on 
the istimrdrddrs are standard papers of reference. He strongly con- 
demned the village assessment system as inapplicable to Ajmer, and 
looked to the repair and construction of tanks for a remedJ^ He 
advocated the mode of assessment which had been earned out by 
Captain Dixon in Merwara as that suited to the country, and conson- 
ant with the wishes of the people. Under this system lands under 
cotton, maize, sugar-cane and opium were charged with a money rate. 
Other rahi and Icharif crops were estimated and measured, and one- 
third of the produce was taken as the Government share by a money 
assessment fixed according to the average yearly value of produce in 
the principal neighboui-ing markets. Land newly broken up paid 
one-sixth of the produce for the first year, one-fifth for the second, 
and one-fourth for the third and fourth years, after which the full 
rate of one-third was charged. A remission in the amount of the 
share was given to those who constructed embankments and dug new 
wells. 

It was evident that some remedial measures were necessary. The 
four years from 1837 to 1841 were years of severe distress, and at the 
time of Colonel Sutherland’s report, 26th Januaty 1841 , the hlialsa 
villages had reached the lowest depths of poverty. Many families 
had loft the district owing to the pressure of revenue which they 
Were unable to pay. The tanks -were'broken, the wells out of repair, 
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and the people were thoroughly demoralized. They preferred paying 
half the produce to accepting the reduced assessment of Mr. 
Edmonstone. For these deplorable results the previous settlements 
were largely responsible. The last and highest of them had an in- 
cidence per acre about twice as heavy as that made in the North- 
West Provinces, With the experience gained in these settlements 
'the Government of the North-West might have concluded that its 
“trust that the settlement would prove moderate and be realized 
without distress to the people” was fallacious. 

The success of Major Dixon’s administration of Merwara had for 
some time attracted the attention of Government and the Commis- 
sioner, and in February 1842 he was appointed Superintendent of 
Ajmer, in addition to his other duties as Superintendent of Merwara 
and Commandant of the Merwara Battalion. 

From the date of his assuming charge a new era commences in 
the history of the administration of the country. Within the next 
six years Rs. 4,52,707 were expended on the construction and repau’ 
of embankments. Advances were made for agricultural improvements, 
and the Superintendent succeeded in infusing a good deal of his 
personal energy into the people. To enable Government to reap a 
benefit from the neAv works, sanction was procured to allow such 
■^ullages as desired it to abandon their engagements. All were in- 
vited to return to Iclidm management, and when a tank was made 
or repaired in one of the few villages which insisted on retaining their 
leases, a percentage of the cost was levied in addition to the assess- 
ment. The rate of collection at the same time was reduced from one- 
half to two-fifths, and the cash rates were also lowered. On the expiry 
of the ten years’ settlement, the whole district was held kham, and 
managed as Major Dixon had managed Merwara. 

The system, however, depended for its success largely upon the 
energy and experience of one man, and was unsuited for general 
adoption. It was considered expedient to return to the system of 
village settlements, as the people had learned to recognize the princi- 
ple of joint responsibility, and their land, from the means of irrigation 
with which it had been provided, possessed a higher and more uni- 
form value than was previously the case. Arrangements were there- 
fore made for a revenue survey, and instructions were issued to Major 
Dixon for the formation of a village settlement. Moderation was 
inculcated, and the standard to be aimed at was the punctual reali- 
sation of a jama equal to Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment, and geld- 
ing over and above that amount a moderate profit on the money 
invested in tanks and reservoirs. This moderate profit was after- 
wards put at 5 or 6 per cent. These orders were followed by a year 
of severe scarcity, and at one time it was doubtful whether engage- 
ments for a fixed period could be entered into. The succeeding year, 
however, was a favourable one, and the settlement commenced from 
the kharif harvest of 1849. 

In making his assessment Colonel Dixon was guided chiefly by 
the experience he had gained of the capabilities of each village while 
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it was held under direct management. His method of assessment 
was as follows : — 

He took Mr. Edmonstone’s assessment and added to it 6 per cent, 
of the sum expended on tanks in that village. Tins was the standard. 
If the past history of the village w^arranted Colonel Dixon in be- 
lie^ing that it could he paid, he assessed the village at this .amount. 
If he thought it could pay more he assessed it at more; if he thought 
that it could by no possibility pay this amount, he reduced the 
standard. No rates were worked out till after the assessment, nor 
was any attempt made to comp<are the incidence of the revenue in 
different villages, or to explain its variations. The inequality of the 
assessment was no doubt tempered by Colonel Dixon’s intimate know- 
ledge of the district, but the system, necessarily produced inequality. F or 
all practical purposes of assessment the measurement of the Aullages 
in Colonel Dixon’s time was superfluous. If 6 pei- cenb. of the out- 
lay on the tanks were added to the assessment of Mr. Edmonstone, 
the amount would be Rs. 1,58,273, and this was the amount proposed 
as a fair amount to distribute. The highest amount which had ever 
been collected was in 1847-48, Avhen, at two-thirds the produce, the 
revenue stood at Es. 1,67,237, and this included all the cesses. 
Colonel Dixon’s actual assessment, excluding the 1 per cent, road 
cess, but inclusive of the tank cess of 1 per cent., which Avas merely 
a deduction from the Government revenue set apart for a particular 
purpose, Avas Rs. 1,75,756, or, adding the assessment AAfliich was subse- 
quently made on Nearan and Karanipura, Rs. 1,85,161. The assess- 
ment Avas lighter than Mr, Edmonstone’s, but the unirrigated area 
had increased in greater proportion than the irrigated, and the aver- 
age rate of assessment on a total area, including 28 per cent, of 
iiTigation, was Rs. 2-0-3 per acre. 

The best description of the settlement is that given by Colonel 
Dixon hunself in a demi-official letter to Sir Henry LaAAu-ence, dated 
25th January 1856: — “If the season be moderately favourable and 
the talaos be replenished, the rent will be p.aid AAuth ease and cheer- 
fulness by the people. If drought ensues, we have been prepared to 
make such a remission that distress in paying the rcAmnue shall, not 
reach the people. It is necessary to bear in mind that Ave have 
given the profits to the people, ourselves bearing the onus of loss. 
In a country like Ajmer-Merwara, Avhere the seasons are so extremely 
iri’egular, to burden the zmivindars AAubh aiTe.ars of rent on account 
of Avhat Avas not produced Avould check the energies of the people, 
and render them less industrious than they now are, Avhen they knoAV 
Ave shall only claim the rent or a portion of it, when it has been 
assured to them by Providence. To have made the jama less 
would haAm been to haAm left the zamlndars only partially employed, 
AA'hile in a season of scarcity Ave must still have relaxed the demand.” 
This^ extract cle<arly sets forth the nature of the settlement. It AAais 
nob intended to be an equal annual jama to be collected in all years, 
except what in other parts of India Avould be called famine years, 
but the assessment Avas pitched at the highest amount that Colonel 
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Dixon believed shoiild be collected in good years, and he was prepared 
to apply for remissions Avhenever they were required. 

The people accepted the settlement with reluctance, but as pro- 
posed, it was sanctioned for 21 years. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
however, desired it to be understood “ that except after report to Go- 
vernment and special sanction, no other penalty was to be attached 
to the non-fulfilment of the settlement contract than annulment 
of the lease and return to kliam management.” The settlement 
thus sanctioned was a mauzawdr settlement only in name, and the 
system of collection adopted by Colonel Dixon rendered it practically 
a ryotwdri one. Before the instalments were due the villages were 
divided into circles and a chaprdsi was appointed for each circle. It 
was the duty of this official, in company with the patel and j'icitiuao'i, 
to collect from each individual tenant the sum recorded against his 
name in the patwdri’s register. If the cultivator himself could not 
pay, the hania with whom he kept his accounts was called up and 
the money generally produced. When the revenue could not be col- 
lected, Colonel Dixon made up his mind as to how much should be 
remitted about the month of May, and applied for sanction for the 
remission of the amount proposed. It was a matter of common tradi- 
tion in the district that when the revenue of any village was found to 
come in with difficulty, the Deputy Collector was sent out and 
aiTanged for a re-distribution of the assessment. Such a mode of 
administration, though the best suited to the district and .perfectly 
consonant with the wishes of the people, differs very considerably 
from the mausdwar system, and could only succeed where the Col- 
lector was intimately acquainted with the resource of each village. 

Having completed the settlement of Ajmer, Colonel Dixon took up 
the assessment of Merwara. He was embaivassed rvith no instructions, 
as he was rightly considered the best judge of what should be done. 
He went into Merwara in the cold weather of 1849-50 and reported 
his settlement of the district on the 27th September 1850. It was 
sanctioned for 20 years at a net demand of Rs. 1,81,751 and a gross 
demand of Rs. 1,88,742. The incidence of the assessment was 
Rs. 2-11-2 per acre on an area which included 38 per cent, of irriga- 
tion. 

For several years after the settlement there was a sucesssion of 
favourable seasons, and remissions for which Colonel Dixon had to 
apply were but small in amount. Many tanks and wells were made 
by the people themselves, and the countiy was prosperous and con- 
tented. With Colonel Dixon’s death, however, in 1857, the era of 
material improvement may be said to close, and the era of inflexible 
realization of revenue commenced. The principle of his settlement 
was forgotten, and the idea gradually gained ground that the assess- 
ment was an equal annual demand to be collected in full each year. 

An account of the further progress of the settlement is given by 
Captain J. C. Brooke, the first Deputy Commissioner of Ajmer, in his 
report of the 24th July 1858. He found that there had been no 
bdnchh or distribution of deficiencies caused by defaulters over 
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the ^^llage community since the settlement. No account has been 
kept of the profits of common land, and any remissions received from 
the State were appropriated b}’- the whole village, giving a very small 
modicum of relief to those really requiring it. The patwaris were 
miserably paid, and gencrall}’- acted as money-lenders to the people. 
Captain Brool^e revised the patwdrTs’ establishment, and doubled up 
the smaller villages so as to enable a more fitting remuneration to be 
given to tliose Avho undertook the duties. He called attention to 
the manner in which land submerged in the beds of tanks had been 
assessed at high rates, and proposed to strike out of the settlement 
all lands liable to constant submersion, and to take revenue from them 
only when they should be culthnted. He was of opinion that the 
settlement had pressed heavily, and showed that the price of wheat 
and barley had fallen 50 per cent, below what they were for the 
three jmars preceding the settlement. Many of his suggestions 
were valuable, but nothing was done. 

Major Lloyd, Deputy Commissioner in 1860, was stinck by signs 
of growing prosperity, but it is .significant that five yill^-ges had come 
under khdin management in Ajmer and seven in Beawar. Major 
Lloyd aiTanged for a systematic revision of the settlement records 
and a fresh distribution of the revenue. But the season of 1860 was 
a bad one, and remissions and suspensions were necessary in most 
estates. The work of re-distribution of the revenue was held in 
abeyance and never recommenced. Thereafter until 1867 the 
revenue was collected in full. In 1866 an important change was in- 
troduced into the system of collecting the revenue. The whole 
revenue was ordered to be collected from the headmen alone, and 
the system initiated by Colonel Dixon was abolished. 

In 1868-69 came the great famine, the most disastrous since the 
one of 1812. In 1869 the Deputy Commissioner reported that the 
state of apathy and demoralization of the people was such that 
nothing availed for the collection of revenue save active coercive 
measures. In Merwara it was found utterly imj)Ossible to collect 
the revenue during the famine years,' and eventually the arrears 
were remitted. A summary settlement was made for Merwara 
from the year 1872-73, which was at a reduction of 32 per cent, on 
the settlement demand. 

In 1871, as the existing settlements were nearing their term of 
expiry, Mr. J. D. LaTouche Avas appointed to make a new settle- 
ment of the districts. Operations began with a complete village 
surAmy of the three tahsiU of Ajmer, Beawar and Todgarh, which 
was finally completed in 1 873. Various improvements Avere introduced 
into the settlement registers) one of the most notable being that 
the fields^ were nurnbered in the khasra so as to shoAV the vari- 
ous holdings as recorded in the khatdnl. The system of assess- 
ment also had distinctive featiAres, as compared with those of previous 
settlements. Up to that time the assessments had never been 
founded on or checked by rates, but had been exclusively based on 
the history of past collection. Rates for the A’^arious kinds of laud 
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had never been worked out from the total assessment on a tract, nor 
had the assessment on a village been decided by inductive process 
from the rates decided for lands. The assessment of each individual 
village had been a deductive guess on the part of the assessing 
officer. 

The principle now to he folloAved Avas laid doAvn in the instructions 
from Government. The Settlement Officer Avas first to divide the 
villages to he assessed into groups, so as to avoid applying a uniform 
rate to those of Avhich the characteristics Avere markedly diftercnt. In 
every group he Avas then to select some specimen villages, in Avhich the 
records of the Deputy Commissioner’s Office and local enquiry Avould 
show him that the revenue had been paid Avith a fair amount of ease. 
From the statistics of these specimen villages he Avas then to Avork out 
fair rates for the different kinds of soil. These soil rates Avere then 
to be applied to the remaining villages, after carefully examining 
the accounts of past collections and remissions in the villages to see if 
the amount indicated by the soil rates could fanly be paid. In decid- 
ing thus, he Avas not to consider years of exceptional drought, extra- 
ordinary bad seasons being left to be dealt Avith by the application of 
extraordinary remedies. In order partly to surmount the difficulty of 
an equal annual demand being assessed in a tract Avhere the seasons 
are so irregular, Avater revenue Avas assessed separately from the land 
revenue on the irrigated aspect. The assessment on the dry area in- 
cluded the full assessment on Avell land, but in each village Avhere the 
tanks failed to fill, the Avater revenue A\’as to be proportionately remit- 
ted each year. 

Tanks Avere divided into classes according to their irrigating capa- 
city, and a lump sum Avas fixed as the assessment of each tank. This 
AA^as to be made good from the fields actually irrigated in each year, 
unless its incidence on the irrigated area exceeded a certain fixed 
maximum or fell beloAV a certain fixed minimum. When the incidence 
maximum per acre Avas exceeded, only the maximum Avas charged and 
the balance remitted ; Avhen the incidence per acre fell beloAV the 
minimum, the minimum rate AA^as charged and the excess over the 
total lump sum AA^as credited to Government. A certain amount of 
stability Avas thus secured for the Avatcr revenue. Extended irrigation 
AA^as also encouraged, as Avithm the minimum the more the Avater Avas 
economized and spread, the less per acre each cultivator had to pay. 
The total revenue thus fixed in Ajmer-Menvara amounted to Ks. 55,432. 
Lands Avere divided into tdlabi — ^irrigated fi-om tanks and ahi 
land in the dry beds of tanks. The maximum, minimum and average 
rates for tdlabi land per acre at this settlement Avere Es. 5-5, 
Es. 1-9, and Es. 3-8 respectively. For abi lands the figures Avere 
Es. 1-14, Es. 1-4, and Es. 1-9. 

Including the Avater rates the total net land revenue demand 
amounted to Es. 2,61,557, ofAAdrich Ajmer contributed Es. 1,42,896 and 
MerAvara Es. 1,18,661. OAving to a new arrangement for the collec- 
tion of cesses, this net amount cannot be compared Avith the previous 
demand of Colonel Dixon. By the neAv system six per cent. Avas 
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deducted from the Government demand, 5 pbr cent, being allowed as the 
pay of lamharclavs and 1 per cent, as the pay of zaildars ' or circle 
headmen, the remainder constituting the net Government demand. To 
this Avas added 10 per cent, 3-J- per cent, belonging to the District 
Funds, and per cent, belonging to the Pahvdri Funds. The gross 
demand exclusive of this 10 per cent, addition may be compared with 
Avith Colonel Dixon’s figures. Doing so, Ave find that in Ajmer the 
assessment Avas a reduction of 14 per cent, on Colonel Dixon’n settle- 
ment, and in MerAvara of 25 per cent. For Ajmer-Merwara the total 
demand of Colonel Dixon A\ms Es. 3,56,231, as compared to Es. 
2,86,548 under Mr. LaTouche’s settlement. The total assessable area 
Avas 311,314 acres and the average holding 5'32 acres. 

The principle of joint responsibility AA'as not formally abolished, but 
one of the main objects of the settlement AA^as to reduce its eAuls to 
a minimum. All Avell-knoAA'n and recognized diAOsions of a village 
Avere alloAved to choose a headman, and each cultivator A\ms permitted 
the option of deciding through Avhich headman he would pay his 
reA'enue. The total amount payable through each paid AA'as added 
up, and a list of each headman’s constituents giAmn to the headman 
and filed Avith the settlement record. In this Avay the headmen 
become the strictly represen batu'e bod}' that they ought to be, 

The settlement Avas sanctioned for ten years and expired in 1884, 
The period, though marked by seA'ere droughts in 1877 and 1878, 
Avas on the Avhole a series of average years, and under the moderate 
assessment of the settlement, the district made substantial progress. 
In 1877 the rainfall did not come up to 12 inches, and yet the 
revenue Avas paid AA'ithout any difficulty. All but Es. 5,857 Avere 
collected AA-ithin the year, and Es. 1,117 only remitted. BetAveen 1880 
and 1884 only Es. 655 had to be remitted in Ajmer and Es. 591 in 
Merwara. Combined Aviih the progress and prosperity of the district, 
these figures give ample proof of the general success of the settlement. 

That Govern ment were of this opinion is evident from the instruc- 
tions issued to Mr. WliitcAA-ay upon his undertaking the Avork of 
re-settling the districts in 1883. In A'ieAv of the precarious^ condition 
of the climate they considered that it would bo unwise and dangerous 
to venture upon any material enhancements of a permanent character. 
In the circumstances a revision of assessment might not hat'c been 
necessary at all, had not GoA'ernment been anxious to take the oppor- 
tunity ol placing the assessment of the province upon such a footing 
that any future revisions that might be required might be effected 
on the basis of existing records, upon knoAA'n principles, and Avithout 
any addition to the existing establishments of the districts. To 
secure these objects thoroughly, correct maps and records Averc to 
be prepared, and a proper system of maintaining up to date such 
records established. It w'as further desired to introduce into the 
reA'cnue system the principles of suspensions and remissions as approved 
by Government. 

An, account of the methods by AA'hich the m.aps Averc comj)leted 
and the records framed Avill be found under the chajDter on sui’veys. 
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Whether permanent correctness can be claimed for these maps may 
be doubted. No survey of unculturable ground and topographical 
features was attempted, and hillsides which were classed as uncultur- 
able may in course of time become cultivated by a system of terraces. 

The chief innovation in the new settlement was the division 
of the districts into fluctuating and non-fluctuating areas. It was 
an extension of the principle already introduced by the previous 
settlement in the case of the water rate on tank irrigated areas, and 
its object was the same, to surmount the difficulty of assessing an 
equal annual demand upon tracts liable to the constant vicissitudes 
of indifferent seasons. The arrangement, as sanctioned, refers the 
revenue to a dry rate which can at a future time, should the rise in 
prices warrant the change, be raised ; while, whenever a revision of 
the rev enue is decided on, such revision will merely consist in raising 
the standard cultivated area, and consequently the standard revenue. 
On the basis of the assessment rates of the other classes of soil, which 
are multiples of the assessment dry rate, the areas irrigated from 
wells or tanks can be expressed in terms of the dry rate. That is 
to say, if the well rate be ten times the dry rate, then a well-irrigated 
acre is worth ten dry acres. The total cultivated area of a village, 
referred by these means to the dry rate, is called the dry unit area. 
The dry rate to which the revenue is referred is not fixed, but varies 
within certain limits, and the rate of the year is determined by the 
standard revenue divided by the dry unit area. When the rate exceeds 
the maximum, only the maximum is taken and the balance of the 
revenue is remitted, while when the rate falls below the minimum the 
mininum is taken and the balance credited to Government. The 
advantages of the system are that Government and the zamindar 
share equallj^ in the prosperity of good jmars and losses of calamitous 
ones. The fluctuating system was applied only to the villages con- 
sidered most liable to scarcity. In a tract like Ajmer-Merwara such 
a distinction was difficult to make. According to the final result of 
the settlement there are no fluctuating villages in Merwara. 
In the A-jmer tahsll out of 142 villages, 61 were assessed as fluctuat- 
ing. Of these 26 were situated in the Gangwana circle and 23 in 
the Ramsar circle. The system required constant supervision on the 
part of superior officers, and to it was largely due the appointment 
of a Revenue Extra Assistant Commissioner sometime later. 

In the non-fluctuating villages all increase of cultivation was 
assessed at the dry rates of the previous settlement, and no increase 
of irrigated area under wells was to be assessed at well rates. All 
increase of irrigation from Government tanks, or cultivation in the 
bed of such tanks, was assessed at tank and dhi rates respectively. 
But the rates paid for irrigation from such tanks and those paid 
for bed cultivation were revised and raised where necessary. The 
Settlement Officer also went into the question of tank improvement, 
and suggested rules for their better management. 

The final result of the settlement showed a total assessment of 
Rs. 2,98,927, as compared with Rs, 2,78,281 of Mr. LaTouche’s settle- 
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ment. The percentage of increase was 8'9 in Ajmer, 4-8 in Beawar, 
and 6-9 in Todgarh, -withonb considering the fact that areas in the bed 
of tanks amounting to 7,176 acres were excluded fi-om the fixed 
assessed area, and made variable to pay a certain rate on the yearly 
cultivation. Out of the total assessment, Es. 61,147 represented the 
share from the variable villages in Ajmer. 

The cultivated area showed a satisfactory advance upon the 
figures of the previous settlement. Land under Avell irrigation had 
increased by 6,304 acres, or 18‘9 per cent. In dry cultivation the 
increase was 12,270 acres, or 11‘9 per cent. The total increase of 
cultivation over the area assessed at Mr. LaTouche’s assessment was 
10-7 per cent. The number of proprietoi-s had increased by 12 per 
cent, and that of cultivators decreased by 42 per cent. Taking only 
the cultivated and fallow land and omitting waste, rhe average 
holding was, in Ajmer 7-9 aci’es, in Beawar 3T acres, and in Todgarh 
1'6 acres. 

Throughout the district the maximum assessment per acre on 
land irrigated from wells (ehdhi) is Rs. 8-2 and the minimum 
Re. 1-8. In tanks land (tdldbi) the maximum is Es. 6 per acre 
and the minimum Re. 1. In tank bed land (dhi) the minimum is 
As. 8, but the maximum rises to Rs. 6-12 per acre. In dry crop land 
(bdrdni) the assessment varies from a maximum of Rs. 1-4 to a mini- 
mum of 3 annas 9 pies per acre. As a rule the rates are highest 
in the Ajmer and Todgarh talmls. 

The settlement was sanctioned for 20 years, and is still in force, 
although with certain modifications in the case of the variably- 
assessed villages. In the opinion of the local authorities, this system 
has proved a failure in practice, in spite of its excellence in theory. 
It has been unpopirlar with the people, and Government has at various 
times consented to allow a fixed assessment to be substituted for the 
variable system in certain villages. The number of those variably 
assessed is now only 37. 

According to the Government order at the time of the 1874 
settlement, extraordinary bad seasons were not to be considered 
in deciding the ordinary assessment ; they were to be left to be dealt 
with by the application of extraordinary remedies, and it has only 
been by means of generous suspensions and remissions that this 
settlement has come successfully through the recent famines. In 
1895 special rules were introduced for the suspensions and remissions 
of land revenue. They had previously been granted, but under no 
well-defined system. By the new rules such a system was initiated, 
and proposals to suspend or remit now follow jjromptly upon the 
occurrence of any local calamity, scarcit}'’, or famine. 

Between 1884 and 1890 only Rs. 785 were remitted in Ajmer 
and Es. 3,718 in Merwara. But the next decade tells a different 
story. During the 10 years in Ajmer Rs. 40,041 were remitted 
and the collection of Rs. 2,09,694 temporarily suspended. Of the 
latter amount Rs 46,045, Rs. 67,378 and Rs. 75,838 were suspended 
in the famine years of 18fiX-92, 1892-93 and 1899-1900 respectively. 
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In Merwara during the same period Rs. 6,769 were remitted, and 
the large amount of Rs. 4,29,701 Avas suspended. In 1891-92 
Rs. 33, .526, in 1892-93 Rs. 88,492, in 1893-94 Rs. 61.881, in 1894-95 
Rs. 36,993, in 1898-99 Rs. 37,389 and in 1899-1900 Rs. 1,37,319 
remained uncollected at the end of each year respectively. At the 
end of 1902-03 the outstanding balances of revenue stood at 
Rs. 1,34,389 in MerAvara and Rs. 89,219 in Ajmer, although remissions 
to the extent of Rs. 2,55,000 Avere granted over the tAvo districts on 
1st April 1902. 

The figures quoted above bear eloquent testimonj' to the diffi- 
culty of assessing an annual demand from a tract like Ajmer-MerAvara 
to be recovered in good and bad years alike. A general recognition 
of the principle of suspensions and remissions in famine years, com- 
bined Avith a settlement based on the results of average harvests, is 
noAv agreed to be the best form of revenue administration for the 
districts. 
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Miscellaneous Revenue. 

The Opium revenue is obtained from the duty on opium exported. 
Ajmer-Mcrwara is an opium-groAving tract on a small scale, the 
cultiA^ation being almost entirely restricted to the hilly tracts of Mer- 
Avara. Ajmer is nominally a supply centre for the Bombay Presidency, 
via Indore, but no opium has been exported in that direction for some 
years. Large quantities are still exported to the Panjiib. The 
import and export of opium to and from Ajmer-MeAvara is regulated 
under passes, import by rail being permitted only to iDresciibed 
railway stations, and export by rail being allowed from the Ajmer 
railway station onlj'-. The leAy of an import duty and of a corres- 
ponding excise duty upon locally produced opium has recently been 
sanctioned Avith effect from the 1st April 1904 and 1st April 1905 
respectively. 

During the 10 years ending in 1890, the average number of acres 
under opium cultivation in the kkdlsa area Avas 2,683. During the 
next decade the average fell to 1,351 acres. In 1902-03 only 852 acres 
Avere so cultivated, the decrease being partly due to more stringent 
measures for prevention of opium smuggling. During the same period 
the average numbers of chests exported Avere 181 and 463 resj)ectiA^ely, 
Avhile 466 were exported in 1902-03, The aAmrage ImjDerial opium 
receijjts, viz., the duty on opium exported during the decade ending 
in 1890 came to 1T5 lakhs. In the next ten years they were 1'03 
lakhs, and 1'31 lakhs in 1902-03. In 1903-04 the duty on opium 
exported amounted to Rs. 1,01,220. 

The salt consumed in the province comes from the Government 
Avorks at Sarabhar and Pachbhadra in Rajputana, and jjays revenue 
there. 

By rules introduced in 1901 the cultiA'ation of poppy is permitted 
only under a license to be obtained from the Collector. The licensee may 
possess crude opium and poppy-heads produced fr-om his land, and 
dispose of them Avholesale t® a farmer or licensed vendor or to a person 
authorized by order in Avriting of the Collector. The jjossession of 
opium, other than preparations used for smoking, in quantities exceed- 
ing 5 tolas, and of preparations used for smoking in quantities exceed- 
ing one tola, is proliibited throughout the area except to licensed 
vendors. The right of retail vend is farmed in the four urban areas of 
Ajmer, BeaAvar, Kekri and Nasirabad, and in the rural areas. In 
1900-01 there Avere ten shops in the urban areas, and the A^end fees 
amounted to Rs. 6,983. In 1903-04 there were 47 shops throughout 
all Ajmer- MerAvara, and the receqjts from farm and vend fees amounted 
to Hs. 16,079. The quantity of oj)ium issued from the shops AA\as 115 
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maunds 27 seers 2 chittaks, the incidence of taxation being Rs. 3-75 
per seer. As already stated, an excise duty on locally-produced opium 
will come into force on 1st April 1905. 

The arrangements for the control of the spirits resembles the 
district monopoly system of Bombay. The privilege of manufactur- 
ing liquor is leased for a number of years to a contractor, who must 
have the liquor distilled at the central distillery near Ajmer city. 
He issues the liquor from the distillery on payment of still-head duty, 
and removes it to a main dep6t, whence it is supplied to the various 
dep&ts and shops in the districts. The distillery premises and fittings 
are the property of the contractor for the time being, but a new con- 
tractor IS bound to purchase them at a valuation, to be fixed by the 
local authorities. The distillation is cariied on under the snptrvision 
of a Government excise inspector. The materials used for distilla- 
tion are mahua, molasses and toddy. The liquoi is either 15°, 25°, 
or 50° under proof, the duly on which is Rs. 2-4, Rs. 2 and Rs. 1-4 
per gallon respectively. 

There is a minimum guarantee fixed. If the receipts from still- 
head duty fall below it in any one year*, the Abkari contractor has to 
make up the deficiency. 

The average annual receipts from the still-head duty during the ten 
years ending in 1890 w ere Rs. 93,190 and in the next decade Rs. 93,950. 
In 1902-03 the receipts were Rs. 76,681. 

The number and locality of shops for the retail sale of country 
liquor are fixed by the Collector, with the sanction of the Commis- 
sioner. There are now 145 in the province. The shop-keepers are 
appointed by the contractor, with the approval of the Collector, and 
the maximum prices of liquor are fixed by the latter. 

The spiiit distilled from mahua is by far the most popular; there is 
little demand for toddy. A preparation of mahua liquor mixed with 
sugar, aniseed, cardamom and orange, of the strength ot 15° and 25° 
under-proof is sold in sealed bottles under the name of masala. 

The 15 tdzimi istivtrdrddrs in the Ajmer district are allowed by 
Government to maintain private stills for distillation of liquor from 
mahua or molasses, but solely for their own consumption. These stills 
are open to inspection by the superior officers of the Excise Pre- 
ventive stafi", and the liquor distilled is subject to limits fixed by the 
Collector. 

In addition to the receipts from liquor, excise revenue is also 
derived from the vend ot the right to sell by retail the intoxicating 
drugs — gdnja, charas, bhdng and majhun. The cultivation of the 
hemp plant in Aj mer- M erwara has been prohibited absolutely by 
rules introduced in 1899. Majhun, however, is manufactured locally. 
A duty of Rs. 4 per seer on gdnja, Rs. 6 per seer on charas, and 
Rs. 5 per maund on bhdng is levied upon their import into the district. 
The import must come by rail through the Ajmer Railway Station, 
must be consigned direct to the Collector of Exise Revenue, and must 
be removed to a bonded warehouse in Ajmer, where it remains until 
the duty is paid and it is issued for consumption. 
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1890 were Rs. 4,904. In the next decade the average ro . 

In 1903-04 the total receipts fruin duty and vend fees of drugs amount- 
ed to Rs. 11,022. There were 17 retail shops in the districts, and 
the incidence of hemp drugs revenue per head of the population came 
to 4^ pies, 

A preventive establishment is maintained at a monthly cost of 
, Rs. 910, of which half is paid by Government and half by contribu- 
tions from the liquor, opium and drugs’ contractors. The staff tours 
in the districts on inspection duty during 3 weeks in every month. 

Arrangements have been made with neighbouring Native States by 
which the latter refrain from placing their liquor shops within three 
miles from the Ajrner-Merwara border. 

The consumption of liquor has decreased considerably during the 
last 13 years. The liquor revenue which was Rs. 1,36,997 in 1891-92 
had fallen to Rs. 76,681 in 1902-03. For this various causes may be 
assigned. The depletion of people’s resources by famine has made 
them resort to the cheaper intoxicants, such as drugs, and the surplus 
available for luxuries has been considerably restricted. Certain classes 
are debarred from drinking by religious and moral principles, and 
among others a tendency is said to be growing to confine the con- 
sumption of liquor to the occasions of festivals. The excise measures 
of the Government have the same effect, and the facility and ease 
with which liquor could formerly be obtained no longer exist. 

English education and the general spread of modern ideas is leading, 
especially in the to^vns, to an increased demand for imported and 
European spirits in preference to country liquors, so far as the richer 
classes are concerned. The duty paid on imported spirits rose fi’om 
Rs. 2,168 in 1S86-87 to Rs. 10,974 in 1896-97, but fell to Rs. 9,426 in 
1902-03. In this year 2,355 gallons were imported as against 567 
in 1886-87. 

Stamps. The system of stamp revenue is under similar rules to those 

prevailing in the rest of British India. Licenses are granted to 
vendors, who are allowed discount upon the sale of stamps, according 
to a fixed schedule. The Assistant Comissioners of Ajmer and 
Merwara are Collectors for the pui-poses of the rules. 

Between 1880 and 1890 the average receipts Avere Rs. 1,13,543' for 
non -judicial stamps, and Rs. 86,171 Avere derived from judicial stamps. 
In the next decade the average receipts from the latter had risen to 
Rs. 89,798, Avhile the former had fallen to Rs. 1,10,123. In 1902-03 
receipts from judicial and non-judicial stamps Avere Rs., 86,209 and 
Rs. 45,129 respectively. The increase and decrease in the revenue from 
judicial stamps is due to causes affecting the popularity of litigation. In 
times of famine, civil suits diminish, as little can be recovered from a 
debtor upon relief Avorks. On the other hand liabilities are- contracted 
Avhich Avhen prosperous seasons return, result in increased litigation. 
Over an average often yeai*s, therefore, the figures are not much affect- 
ed. jirinong causes affecting revenue from non-judicial stamps may be 
mentioned the groAAung popularity of the money order system- and the 
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use of currency notes, leading to a decreased demand for foreign bills 
and hundi stamps, and the growing appreciation of the advantages 
of legal security for debts resulting in an increased sale of impressed 
sheets. 

The Assistant Commissioners of Ajmer and Merwara are the 
Collectors of Income-tax in their respective charges. An appeal to 
the Commissioner lies from their decisions. 

The net revenue from income-tax from 1886-87 to 1889-90 
amounted to Rs. 3,87,686, and in the next decade to Rs. 736,390. In 
the former period the incidence per head of the population averaged 3 
annas 3J pies per annum, while the number of assessees per thousand 
averaged 6‘5. In the latter period the average aimual incidence per 
head of population came to 2 annas 2i pies, and the average number 
of assessees per thousand to 4'2. In 1902-03 the income-tax yielded 
Rs. 63,245, shoAving an incidence of 2 annas 1 pie per head of popula- 
tion. The number of assessees amounted to four per thousand. 
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District 

Board. 


Local and Municipal. 

There is one District Board for both Ajmer and Merwara, which 
came into existence on the 1st December 1888. The District Magis- 
trate of Ajmer is chairman, and there are 40 members. Of these 
9 are nominated by the Local Government, 6 are elected from 
Ajmer Jind 10 from Merwara. The remaining 15 are composed of 
the taziTYii istimrarddrs of Ajmer, who are “ ex-officio” members. 
The electorate body is restricted by various qualifications of property 
and position. 

The principal functions of the Board are the upkeep of Local 
Fund roads, roadside trees and dak bungalows, and the general 
management of fairs and tolls throughout the district. It also assists 
to maintain out of its funds the district dispensaries and the village 
schools, and decides questions connected ivith them. In times of 
scarcity it has frequently started road works in order to relieve local 
distress. In 1895-96 the Sendra, Kotra, Bhim-Titii, and Beawar- 
Nayanagar roads were undertaken chiefly with this object, and in 
1896-9V the Chachiawas-Ararka road was improved for the same 
reason. But in times of real famine, these obligations are more 
restricted ; regular relief works are started by Government, and it 
frequently happens that even Local Fund roads are repaired by 
famine labour paid from Imperial Funds. The Board holds a position 
of responsibility with reference to the well-being of the district, and 
upon occasion it has made free distributions of quinine throughout 
the villages during the prevalence of fevers. 

During the ten years ending 1900 the average receipts amounted 
to Rs. 35,121 and the average expenditure to Rs. 36,541. The 
largest source of receipts was Provincial rates, which averaged 
Rs. 20,081. In the expenditure the heaviest items were education 
(Rs. 8,284), medical (Rs. 6,277), and public works (Rs. 13,667). This 
last item was exceptionally heavy owing to the number of works 
undertaken to relieve local scarcity. In 1902-03 the receipts rose 
to Rs. 76,622 and the expenditure to Rs. 41,188. Only Rs. 4,014 
were spent on public works in 1900-01, as Government had under- 
taken relief operations on a large scale, and, as explained above, the 
usual repairs to many District Fund roads were caixied out from 
Imperial Funds by famine labourers. Medical expenses were, how- 
ever, heavy, amounting to Rs. 8,814 and were necessitated by the 
epidemic of fever which swept the country during the cold weather. 
In 1902-03 the charges under public ivorks and medical were 
Rs. 16,543 and Rs. 7,038 respectively. 
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There are three municipalities in the district, at Ajmer, Beawar and 
Kekri. Beawar was first established in 1867, Ajmer followed in 1869 
and Kekri in 1879. Until 1889 they were under the proUsions of 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh Municipalities Act, but in that 
year it Avas repealed and replaced by Begulation Y of 1886, which 
continues in force at present. Local rules applying to each munici- 
pality have been framed under the various sections of the Regula- 
tion. 

Until 1884 the Ajmer municipal committee,, consisting both 
of Europeans and natives, was entirely nominated by the district 
authorities. Its chairman Avas the District Magistrate. After 1884 the 
elective system Avas introduced, and in the year 1888 the municipa- 
lity came under the provisions of Regulation V of 1886. Under the 
rules the Committee consists of 18 elected members, including a chair- 
man and a number of members nominated by the Local Government 
who cannot exceed one-fourth of the total number of the Committee. 
They usually amount to five. For elective and executiAm purposes 
the municipality is divided into four Avards, viz.,th.& City, Kaisarganj, 
Suburban and Railway Avards. These Avards are entitled to return 
nine, tAvo, three and three members respectively. The electorate 
body is restricted by residence, educational and property qualifications. 
There are no ex-officio members among them. As a rule the committee 
contains some 6 or 7 Europeans, including the nomiaated members. 

The chief source of the municipal revenues is the octroi, the 
incidence of which, per head of the population of 73,839 persons, 
amounts to Rs. 1-12 per annum nearly. Its average for the ten years 
ending 1900 was Rs. 1,16,617. The average total income for the same 
period Avas Rs. 1,94,286. The year 1902-03 shoAved a decrease from this 
average, only Rs. 1,83,551 being received. The expenditure during 
the decade averaged Rs. 1,84,286, out of Avhich conservancy claimed 
Rs. 32,203, and administration and collection of taxes Rs. 38,752. The 
expenditure on public works averaged Rs. 11,621. In 1902-03 
municipal expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,56,913. 

The efficiency of the working of the municipality is shoAvn by the 
various improvements that have taken place since 1885. In 1886 a 
conservancy tramAvay was constructed at a cost of about Rs. 1,00,000, 
by Avhich the sweepings and nightsoil are taken 3 miles away from the 
city to the trenches. An Assistant Health Officer has been appointed, 
the conservancy staff has been strengthened, and the number of public 
sanitary conveniences increased. The health of the toAvn has further 
been ensured by the completion upon sanitary lines of the suburb of 
Kaisarganj, which has relieved the congestion in the city. The Raj- 
putana-Mahva Railway has built good houses for its employees near 
the Avorkshops and in the suburb known as Jones Ganj. NeAv roads 
have been constructed giving easy access to the Raihvay Station from 
all parts of the city. In 1900 the Trevor Town Hall Avas built, and 
provides a large hall for public purposes as Avell as a municipal office. 
The municipal committee subscribed Rs. 19,000 toAAmrds the cost of 
its construction. 
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The water supply of the tosvn has received attention. The Foy 
Sagar scheme was completed in 1892. In 1886 the dhobis’ ghats, 
bathing ghats, and a cattle trough in the Bisla tank were constructed 
at a cost of Rs. 40,000, and ensure a supply of clean water for washing 
clothes, bathing and watering cattle. The drinking supply has been 
further extended by sinking a large well in the Daulat Bagh. 
The Ana. Sagar catchment area was increased in 1885-86 by the mak- 
ing of the east feeder. 

Other departments have also improved. Vaccination has been 
made compulsory, and a special staff is employed for the registration of 
vital statistics. A bonded warehouse has been constructed for stor- 
ing dutiable articles which are intended re-export. Five new police 
outposts have been established and the force has been strengthened. 
Cattle pound and slaughter-house arrangements have been improved. 
Trees have been planted along the roads and in the public gardens. 
Owing to municipal supervision the class of hackney carriages avail- 
able has risen considerably. Larger grants are now made for educa- 
tional purposes. The municipal accounts are audited by the Examiner, 
PubUc Works Accounts, Rajputana and Central India. 

The population within Beawar municipal limits in 1901 was 
21,928 persons. The town was first given a system of municipal 
government in 1867. Before 1881 the municipal committee con- 
sisted of 15 members, of whom 12 were elected and 3 were ex-officio 
members. After 1888 the committee was increased to 20 members, 
at which strength it now stands. Out of these 4 are “ ex-officio ” 
members, one is nominated by Government and the rest are elected. 
The Assistant Commissioner, Merwara, is the chairman. Of the 
elected members there must be 9 Hindus, 4 Muhamrnadans and 
2 Christians. Including the chairman there are generally two or three 
European members. The electorate is restricted by a tenancy or pro- 
perty qualification. Prior to 1888 elections were held triennially ; 
thereafter till 1897 a third of the elected members went out of office 
annually ; since 1897 elections are held triennially, when all elected and 
nominated members go out of office. 

During the ten years ending in 1900 the total armual income 
averaged Rs. 49,525, of which octroi accounted for Rs. 39,184. The 
annual expenditure averaged Rs. 49,712, of which the largest item was 
Rs. 18,603 for charges on account of administration and the collection 
of taxes. In 1902-03 the receipts and expenditure were Rs. 57,016 
and Rs. 60,196 respectively. Of the latter figmns the chief items, 
besides administration and collection charges (Rs. 29,263), were public 
safety (Rs. 6,072), education (Rs. 5,387,) and conservancy (Rs. 7,360). 
In this year the incidence of octroi taxation per head of the popula- 
tion was Rs. 2-7. 

Since the changes of 1884-85 came into operation, considerable 
improvements have been effected in ^ the worldng of the municipal 
system in Bcawar. They are to be found in all the departments. 
Vaccination has recently been made compulsory instead of optional, 
and the contributions paid to the medical institutions have increased 
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steadily. The police force has risen from a strength of 36 to one of 
48. Improved rules for the registration of vital statistics were 
introduced in 1894. Taxes are still collected by direct agency, but 
changes in detail have taken place leading to increased powers of 
check and efficiency, specially in the octroi department. The limit 
of refunds of octroi was raised from 4 annas in 1891 to Kupee 1 in 
] 896, and recently has been further raised to Rs. 2. Conservancy 
aiTangements have been improved, iron carts have been substituted 
for those of wood, and the nightsoil sweepings are sold as manure. 
W ells have been deepened to secure a more permanent water supply, 
and the toivn has recently come through a period of prolonged drought 
without serious inconvenience or any epidemic arising. In 1900 it 
was decided to entertain the services of a paid European secretary, 
with qualifications as engineer and overseer, in order to secure effi- 
cient control over the various departments. 

Tho population of Kekri municipality according to the 1901 census 
was 7,053. The only municipal taxation is the octroi. The average 
income from the tax during the ten years ending in 1900 has been 
Rs. 9,182, which gives an incidence of Rs. 1-4-8 per annum per head 
of the inhabitants. The average income from all sources during the 
ten years has been Rs. 11,112, and the average expenditure Rs. 10,690. 
Of the latter amount administration expenses and refunds account 
for Rs. 4,069, while expenditure on public works averaged Rs. 1,578. 
In 1902-03 the total income was Rs. 14,874 and expenditure Rs. 13,982. 
The incidence of octroi taxation per head of population was Rs. 1-13-5. 

The Extra Assistant Commissioner in charge of Kekri is the 
chairman of the municipal committee, which consists of 8 members 
besides himself. The members are not elected, but are nominated 
by the Chief Commissioner on the recommendation of the chairman, 
through the Assistant Commissioner, Ajmer. They retire by rotation 
every three years, but the outgoing members are eligible for re- 
appointment. The sanitary condition of the town and the water 
supply are fair, and no epidemic disease has so far occurred within its 
limits. The town owes its importance and the establishment of a 
municipality to the fact that at one time it bade fair to become a 
chief entrepot for the cotton trade of Mewar. In this respect it is 
now eclipsed by Beawar. 
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Ajmer-Merwara is, for purposes of PuHic Works, a Provincial 
division under an Executive Engineer, assisted by tlrree sub -divisional 
officers. The sub-divisions are Ajmer, Nasirabad and Menvara. The 
two &st are in charge of two upper subordinates, and the last is under 
the charge of a lower subordinate, who has his head-quarters at 
Beawar. Five sub-overseers are attached to the division to assist 
the three sub-divisional officers. The Public Works Department 
looks after all the civil Government buildings, the roads and irrigation 
tanks in the Di^dsion and military buildings, except at Nasirabad. 
District Fund and municipal suburban roads are also in its eharge, 
the Executive Engineer being the professional adviser of the president 
of the District Board, and of the chairmen of the Ajmer, Beawar and 
Kekri municipalities re.spectively. 

Between the date of the British occupation of the district and 
1869 the attention of the Public Works was mainly confined to the 
roads. During these years the Nasirabad-Deoli road, the Grand 
Trunk road from the Jaipur border to Marwar, the Ajmer-Nasirabad 
and the Ajmer-Pushkar road were constructed. Before 1869 all the 
tanks built in Ajmer and Merwara were constructed by the Civil 
Department, and chiefly through the energy of Colonel Dixon. In 
this year an Inigation division was added to the Public Works De- 
partment, and all tank worlcs since constructed have been cairied out 
by it. Among the more notable may be mentioned the Nadi Nala 
tank in 1872, Balad in 1873, Jalia in 1875, Bir in 1876, Danta in 1877, 
Mala’era in 1879, Ladpura in 1881, and Kair tank in 1892-93. 
During the famine years 1898-00 the department carried out the 
doubling of the railway embankment line between Tilaumia and 
Madarpura and between Ajmer and Kharwa. It also constructed the 
earthworks of the projected lines between Nasirabad and Kekri, 
Kekri and Sawar and part of the embankment for the Baran-Marwar 
line. 

The department is also responsible for the construction of the 
fine public buildings erected in Ajmer during recent years. The 
Ajmer Government College was built in 1869-70, and the Ajmer 
District Courts between 1873 and 1876. The Mayo College was 
constructed in 1878-1885, the Ajmer Court of Wards Office in 1890- 
91, the Victoria Jubilee Clock Tower in 1891-92, the Ajmer General 
Hospital in 1894-95, and Trevor Toum Hall in 1899-1900. 

The only large municipal water scheme completed by the depart- 
ment is that which supplies Ajmer with water from the Foy Sagar 
reservoir, situated 3 miles to the south-west of the toAvn. The 
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reservoir was constructed from municipal funds in 1892 by throwing 
a dam across the Bandi river. The tank when full is 30 feet deep, 
and has a cubic capacity of 150 million cubic feet, sufficient to supply 
all the requirements of Ajmer city, civil station and railway for 
about two years. The water flows by gravitation through a 12-inch 
iron pipe, and commands the general level of the town. If, however, 
the depth of the water in the reservoir falls below 6 feet, the height 
of the outlet bed, it has to be raised into the pipe by pumping opera- 
tions. It is sufficiently pure for most purposes, and undergoes scarcely 
any filtration. During the past decade the severe droughts have 
seriously affected the Foy Sagar, and it has twice been found necessary 
to bring water from the Budha Pushkar lake, 5 miles to the north- 
west, of Ajmer. The water there is of a very pure quality, and is 
never known to fail, but as a high barrier exists between it and 
Ajmer, it can only be obtained by costly pumping. For this reason 
the line of iron piping between this lake and the to'wn is only used 
in case of any temporary failure of the Foy Sagar supply. 

In the case of famine the provision of a programme of works, and 
supervision of them when started, are duties of the Public Works 
Department. ^ 
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Nasirabad. There are three military stations in the district — Nasirabad, Deoli 
and Ajmer, the two latter being garrisoned by local corps. 

The cantonment of Nasirabad is situated on a bleak, bare plain, 
which slopes eastward from the farthest range of the Aravalli Hills 
in this direction. The di’ainage is good, but there is a great lack of 
sweet water. All the wells in the cantonment are brackish and 
many are quite bitter. Water for the troops fs carried a distance of 
about three miles. There is also a pipe, by which water is brought 
from the wells at Danta some four miles away. 

The lines of Nasirabad were laid out in 1818 by Sir David Ochter- 
lony, who early in the year had marched into Rajputana with a force 
of eight regiments of infantry, one of cavalry and a proportionate 
amount of artillery, with a view of effecting the dispossession of Amir 
Khan’s forces, and confirming the newly-formed and renewed treaties 
of alliance and protection with the States of Rajputana. Two accounts 
are given of the origin of the name. According to one it was after a 
fakir, Nasir Shah, whom the General found living in the place. 
According to the other the name is'' derived from the title of Nasir- 
ud-daula, which Shah Alam conferred on Sir David Ochterlony for his 
defence of Delhi against Holkar in 1804. The cantonment is laid 
out in a continuous stretch of over a mile in length, the lines of the 
troops being to the ^vindward of the oflBcers’ bungalows, to the leeward 
of which is a large irregularly-built open town with about 20,000 
inhabitants. The garrison consists of a batteiy of Royal Field Artil- 
lery, 6 companies of British infantry, a regiment of Bombay infantry 
and a squadron of Bombay cavalry from the regiment at Nimach. 
It is directly under a Colonel on the Staff, but forms part of the 
Mhow division of the Western Army Corps. 

As a military station Nasirabad is important in being most 
centrally situated for operations in Rajputtoa. It is the nearest 
considerable military station to Jaipur and Jodhpur, and well placed 
for the rapid despatch of troops in the direction of Udaipur, Bikaner 
or Indore. 

The cantonment is administei’ed by a cantonment committee, 
under the Cantonment Code of 1899, and the Cantonment Magis- 
trate exercises civil and criminal jurisdiction within its limits. 
Nasirabad possesses a chaplain of the Church of England appointed 
by the the Bishop of Bombay, and a Roman Catholic chaplain. The 
former is supposed to minister to the spiritual wants of the European 
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inhabitants of Taragarh, Beawar and Deoli also. The Cantonment 
Magistrate is the Registrar of Births and Deaths under the Commis- 
sioner, Ajmer-Merwara, as Registrar-General. The Administrator- 
General of Bengal takes charge of the estates of persons dying 
intestate. 

The cantonment of Deoli is about 70 miles from Ajmer, in the 
midst of native territory, but the cantonment itself is considered part 
of the Ajmer district. It is garrisoned by a local crops called the 
42nd Deoli Regiment, formerly called the Deoli Irregular Force. After 
the Mutiny a regiment of Bengal cavalry was also stationed at Deoli, 
but it was removed at the time of the last Afghan war. 

The 42nd Deoli Regiment consists of a squadron of cavalry and 
and a battalion of infantry, with a total of 7 British 'officers and 
812 native rank and file. The infantry is recruited from the 
Minas, a predatory tribe who have been enlisted with a view to weaning 
them from unlawful pursuits ; the sawars are principally Sikhs. The 
commandant of the force is also Cantonment Magistrate, and disposes 
of the few magisterial cases which arise firom time to time. 

The 44th Merwara Infantry, formerly known as the Merwai a Batta- 
lion, whose head-quarters were removed from Beawar to Ajmer iu 1871, 
deserves a more extended notice, as it was largely instrumental in the 
pacification and civilization of Merwara; and the Resolution of the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, dated 20th June 1822, which directed the 
formation of a local corps in Merwara, yields to none in the impor- 
tance among the measures adopted to reclaim the Mers from their 
predatory habits. The nucleus of the regiment then raised was composed 
of di'afts from the Rampura local battalion, which in its turn had been 
formed from the remnants of the army of the notorious Amir Khan. 
The total strength of the new battalion was fixerl at 680 of all ranks, 
divided into 8 companies. Vacancies for 340 Mers as sepoys were 
reserved, and a certain proportion of the commissioned and non-com- 
missioned posts were set apart for those Mers who should qualify 
themselves to hold them. The corps was cantoned near the old town 
of Beawar, about 30 miles south-west of Ajmer, then in the midst of a 
waste and uncultivated tract of country. At first there was consider- 
able difficulty in obtaining recruits, but 100 Mers of ages from 50 to 14 
years were induced to enlist by a largess of five rupees and the favor- 
able influence of a general feast. Not only was it difficult to enlist men, 
but it was still more difficult to retain them after they had enlisted. 
Many returned to their villages, being unable to brook the restraints 
of military service. The regiment, however, soon found no difficulty iu 
attracting men to its standard ; some of the most smart and deserving 
recruits were rapidly promoted ; the first feeling of mistrust soon gave 
way to one of attachment to the service, and while the battalion 
gained in popularity it also gained a creditable standard of efficiency 
from a military point of view. 

During the early years of the existence of the battalion many Mer 
sepoys used to take their discharge on the completion of three years 
service, by which time they had generally managed to save sufficient 
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money to purchase a pair of bullocks. They then returned to their 
\dllages and took to agriculture. In this way the number of those 
ayIio in the new regiment had learned what duty was, and Avho had 
acquired habits of discipline, obedience, cleanlmess, and good faith, 
was sufficiently great to influence the inhabitants of Merwara in the 
direction of industry and order. In 183-5 a system of agricultural 
advances was established, and from that date discharges, though 
still numerous, were much less frequent. In 1823. the cantonments 
Avere moved 4 miles south, adjacent to rvhat Avas subsequently the 
site of the toAvn of Nayanagar. In 1825 the battalion Avas augmented 
by the addition of ten men pei' company, thus raising its strength to 
760 of all ranks. The immediate cause of the augmentation Avas 
severe detachment duty on the outposts in the MerAA'ara hills. This 
did not, hoAvever, prevent tAAm companies being detached to Ajmer in 
1832 — one as the escort of the Agent Governor-General, the other 
as a city guard. In 1838 this quota Avas reduced by half on account 
of the excessive strain on. the corps. 

It was not till the year 1839 that the battalion saAV any active 
service, but in that year it Avas found necessary to despatch a force 
composed of the Merwara Battalion and the Jodhpur Legion against 
several ouclaAved thakurs of MarAvar, Avho, under the leadership of 
one Chiman Singh ChampaAvat, had for several years devoted them- 
selves to pillage and highway robbery, and Avhom the Mahaiaja of 
Jodhpur Avas unable to subdue. The outlaws had established their 
head-quarters in the wild country near the toAvn of Kot in MerAA^ara, 
at the entrance of the DeAA^air pass. The tAvo regiments, under the 
command of Captain Dixon, moved on the enemy from different 
directions, and after a sharp struggle succeeded in completely 
dislodging the outlaAvs and breaking up the band, many of Avhom Avith 
their leader, Chiman Singh, were killed in the action. The loss of the 
regiment Avas only 8 men killed and wounded, and the thanks of the 
Governor-General were accorded to Captain Dixon, Avhile the conduct 
of the battalion met with high commendation. In the autumn of the 
same year the services of the regiment Avere again put into requisi- 
tion for the expedition against Jodhpur, but as Maharaja Man Singh 
submitted to all demands, no hostilities occurred, and the force Avas 
marched back to its quarters at Beawar. With this event ends all 
that need be said of the MerAvara B.ittalion till the Mutinj'^ of 1857. 

_ The troops -at Nasirabad mutinied on the 28th May, 1857. Early 
notice haAung been conveyed to Colonel Dixon, commanding the 
battalion at Beawar, he at once ordered a company to move on Ajmer. 
By a forced march of 33 miles during the night, Lieut. W. Carnell, 
cominanding the detachment, Avas enabled to occupy the magazine 
at Ajmer before information of the occun’ences at Nasirabad had 
reached the company of the 15th NatiA'e Infantry then garrisoning 
the magazine. It consequently permitted itself to be relieved and 
marched to NasTrabad, and by this prompt measure the safety of 
Aj raer Avas assured. The detachment Avas sul^sequently strengthened 
by further re-inforce ments from BeaAvar. During the course of the 
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mutiny, a detachment of the battalion “was employed ■\^dth the Eaj- 
putna field force under Major-General Sir G. St. Patrick Lawrence, 
and moved against the mutineers of the Jodhpur Legion, who had 
established themselves in the walled town of Awah in Marwar. For 
its services and for the unshaken fidelity and loyalty displayed by the 
corps, all inen serving with the battalion on 1st July 1857, were 
rewarded with the grant of the same pay and privileges for pension as 
soldiers of the line. 

In December 1857 the Government of India authorized the 
formation of a second Mer regiment to be stationed at Ajmer. The 
Mcrwara Battalion was reduced by two companies, which were drafted 
into the new regiment. The strength of the united corps was 1,500 
men, but the new battalion enjoyed only a short existence. In 1861 it 
was reduced and amalgamated with the old Merwara Battalion, which 
was raised to a strength of 1,000 of all ranks, the new battalion being 
called the Merwara Police Battalion, and put under the control of the 
Police Department of the North-West Provinces. By this measure 
the battalion, Avith tbe exception of the men on whom special privi- 
leges had been conferred as a rcAvard for loyalty during the mutiny, 
Avas deprived of the advantages in respect of pay and pension, which 
Avere afterwards conferred on the local military corps of Rajputana. 
The men were consequently discontented, while the regiment was 
practically useless for police purposes. These among other cogent 
reasons induced Lord Mayo in 1870 to re-organize the battalion into 
a purely military corps. The numbers Avere reduced to 712 of native 
ranks divided into 8 companies. The pay of the men Avas raised 
from Rs. 5-8 to Rs. 7 a month, and they Avere granted the same 
priAuleges as regard pension and alloAvances as the other local infantry 
corps in Rajputana. At the same time the head-quarters Avere trans- 
ferred from BeaAvar to Ajmer, Avhere they are at present. 

In 1878 the regiment took part in the Afghan campaign, and in 
1901 Avere mobilized for service in Jubaland, but the expedition ter- 
minated without the necessity of sending re-inforcements. In 1897 
the battalion Avas placed under the orders of the Commander-in-Ohief 
in India. Its present strengtli consists of 4 British officers, and 712 
native rank and file. The Civil Surgeon, Ajmer, is in medical charge 
of the regiment. Although during its earlier history many outsiders 
Avere found in the ranks, it is noAV recruited entirely from Mers and 
Kathab Merats. 

The regiment , hoAvever, has ceased to be Avhat it Avas in former 
days, a school through which the greater part of the youth of the 
country passed ; and more especially since the removal of the head- 
quarters to Ajmer, its influence on Avhat may be called the home 
aspects of the corps has been much diminished. While the battalion 
Avas at BeaAVar, the soldiers, Avho enlisted for the most part from the 
Aullages immediately adjacent, were allowed to go to their homes after 
parade in the morning, they worked all day in their fields, and Avere 
back to cantonments by night. Leave Avas often applied for by those 
Avhose homes Avere at a greater distance, and freely granted. The men 
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therefore continued practicall}’- to form a part of the agricultural 
population ; they met their relations frequentl)', and their paj'’ went 
often to the common stock, whereas soldiering has now become a pro- 
fession. Men who enlist do so for their lifetime, and only take their 
discharge when invalided or entitled to their full pension. After their 
term of service is over, they invariabl}^ settle down on their ancestral 
land, and have probably saved enough to dig a well for its improve- 
ment. Here they spend the remainder of their days, and have gene- 
rally considerable influence in the villages, especially those whodiave 
attained to the rank of subaliddr or jamdcldr in the battalion. 

Ajmer is also the head-quarters of the 2nd Battalion, Bombajq 
Baroda and Central India Railwaj'' Volunteer Rifles. The corps 
originally formed part of the Agra Volunteer Rifle Corps, with the 
title of Rajputana-Malwa Volunteer Rifle Corps. In 1887 its title 
was changed to the present de.signation. It consists of 11 companies, 
including a cadet company at Mount Abu. Its strength in June 
1903 stood at 344. The grand total of troops of all arms within the 
iwo-vdnce on 1st June 1903 was 2,515, of which 789 Avere British and 
1,726 Native. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Police and Jails. 

Before 1861 Ajmer-Merwara had no regular iiolice. The general 
peace of the district was maintained by the local military force, known 
as the Merwara Battalion, ^^hose head-quarters were at Beawar: the 
village watchmen and the pecuniary responsibility of istimrardars, 
hhumids, ^nd jdgl7'ddrs assisted to prevent crime in local areas. About 
Es. 35,000 were spent annually upon the upkeep of the ckauhkldrs in 
the villages and towns. 

Owing to the loyal spirit shown by the Merwara Battalion in the 
mutiny, a second Mer regiment was raised in 1857, with head-quarters 
at Ajmer. Financial reasons, however, led to its reduction in 1861, or 
rather to its amalgamation with the old Menvara Battalion, the 
strength of which was raised to 1,000 of all ranks, the designation 
of the latter being changed to Merwara Police Battalion, the corps 
being removed from the military establishment and placed under 
the orders of the Inspector-General of Police, Korth-West Provinces. 
Out of the savings resulting from the abolition of the Mer regiment, 
an organized constabulary consisting of 548 men, under a District 
Superintendent of Police, was established from the 1st January 1862. 
From the same date the provisions of the Police Act (V of 1861) 
were extended to the districts. 

The arrangement by which the Merwara Battalion was classed as 
police was soon found to be unsatisfactory. It was extremely un- 
popular with the men, while for regular police purposes the regiment 
Avas practically useless. So in 1870 it was restored to its purely 
militaiy character. 

In 1871 when Ajmer-Menvaia ivas taken under the direct ma- 
nagement of the Government of India, the local force ivas 

transfer! ed from the control of the Inspector-General of Police, North- 
West Provinces, to that of the Commissioner, Ajmer-Menvaia. Since 
then the District Superintendent of Police has acted under his orders. 
Betiveen 1862 and 1882 successue schemes of reorganization caused 
fluctuations in the numbers of the police force, but since the latter 
date there has been little change. In 1902 the strength ivas 704 of 
all grades, w hich gives a policeman to every 3 8 square miles, and to 
every 677-4 of the population of the distiict. The supervising staff 
consists of a District Superintendent and 3 Inspectors. There are 13 
sub-inspectors, 93 head constables, 37 mounted constables and 556 foot 
constables. I'he foice is distiibuted among 18 police stations and 38 
outposts throughout the distiicts. Ajmer has i fiist class and 6 
second class stations. In Meiuaia thf^re are 3 first class and 2 of the 
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second class. The cost of maintenance has risen from Rs. 86,423 in 
1881 to Rs. 1,14,689 in 1902. Of the latter amount Rs. 27,128 is 
paid from sources other than Imperial. 

The recruiting for the force is done locally, but men come in for 
service from the Panjab, the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and 
the surrounding Native States. As a rule there is no diflficulty in 
obtaining recruits. The men are trained at the Ajmer head-quarters 
before being drafted to other stations and outposts. The general 
attitude of educated natives towards the police is satisfactory, and 
men of good family and educational attainments are -willing to take 
service in the force. 

As a connecting link between the villagers and the regular police, 
both for the detection of crime and supervision of bad characters, a 
good chaukiddri or village, police is most valuable. This has always 
been recognized in Ajmer-Merwara, and in 1871 the numbers of the 
rural police stood at 398. About that time the minimum pay was 
raised from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 per month. In 1902 the rural police force 
in klidlsa and jdglr villages numbered 205 and in the istimrdri areas 
191. The cost of the former was Rs. 11,044 and of the latter Rs. 9,564. 
Besides the chaukiddrs there are in many ^dllages menial classes, who 
for a small annual contribution of-corn from the villagers perform in a 
perfunctory waj?- some of a watchman’s duties. 

The railway police on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway belong to the 
Bomba}^ establishment, and are under the orders of the Inspector- 
General of Police of that province. 

During the average of five years ending in 1901 the number of 
cognizable cases reported was 4,699. Of these 3,445 were decided in 
the criminal courts, 237 cases ending in acquittal and 3,208 in con- 
victions. The period includes the famine of 1898-1900, when the 
crime incidence was above the normal. The averages show one crime 
per '57 square miles of area and 101 of population. Detection is 
fairly successful, in spite of the facilities for criminals of escaping and 
hiding in the surrounding Native States. Finger impressions have 
proved useful in tracing previously-convicted offenders. 

There is only one jail in the districts — the Ajmer central jail. 
The average number of prisoners daily Avas 540 in 1902, as compared 
with 407 in 1891 and 429 in 1881. ' The famine of 1898-1900 and 
the conditions in Mei'Avara in 1901 resulted in a criminality Avhich 
raised the jail population to the highest point yet reached. 

Although the jail is built on one of the most healthy sites in 
Ajmer, it did not escape the epidemics of fever and pneumonia that 
SAvept the country in 1891 and 1902. In these years the death-rate 
Avas 27 per inille and 29'6 per mille respectively. In 1881 under 
normal conditions it aaus only 4-66 per mille. Carpets and rugs of 
excellent quality and good cotton durrls are made to order in the 
jail. A coarse cotton cloth is also manufactured and dyed, Avhich 
finds a good market locally for the clothing of the poorer classes. 
The profits in these manufactures have risen steadily from Rs. 2,883 
in 1881 to Rs. 3,472 in 1891 and to Rs. 3,881 in 1902. 
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The expenditure on jail maintenance was Rs. 18,769 in 1881, 
Rs. 26,686 in 1891 and Rs. 25,385 in 1902. The cost per prisoner 
in each of these years wprks out at Rs. 43-15-9, Rs. 65-8 and 
Rs. 46-15-4 respectively. 

In addition to the central jail there are three lock-ups at Ajmer, 
Nasirabad and Beawar for prisoners under trial in the courts at these 
places. One at Kekri is also under contemplation for the same pur- 
pose. In the event of courts being held in other places the prisoners 
are kept in the ordinary lock-ups attached to police stations. 



CHAPTER XX. 
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In the early days of the British occupation of Ajmer, with the 
exception of a monthly subsidy of Rs. 300 to an English missionary 
who had established a school in the city, little attempt Avas made 
by GoA’^ernment to provide for the education of the people. 

Instruction Avas confined to the indigenous schools, Avhich in 
the year 1845-46 numbered 56, of AA’^hich 42 with a roll of 807 
pupils Avere Hindi and Sanskrit schools, and 14 Avith 266 pujfils 
Persian and Arabic schools. The cities of Ajmer and Shahpura, capital 
of the present Shahpura chiefship, had 13 Persian and 20 Hindi 
schools, and the rest Avere situated in the villages. It was noted 
as significant of the aversion of Rajputs to intellectual improA'^ement, 
that very few of that caste were to be found in the Hindi schools 
and not one in the Persian schools. In the year 1836 a Government 
school Avas established in Ajmer, Avith a European head- master and 
tAvo natiA^e teachers for Hindi and one for Urdu. At the end of 1837 
the number of pupils stood at 219, and for some yeais the school 
AA^as fairly prospertius. But afterwards it declined both in numbers 
and efficiency, and AA^as finally abolished in 1843. The next decade 
showed a desire for improvment on the part of the people, and Colonel 
Dixon points out that not only had the vernacular schools increased 
in Ajmer but one for teaching English had been started by priA\ate 
effort. The time appeared favourable, and Government decided to 
open a school in 1851, Avith an idea that it might ultimatel}^ become 
a college, if funds permitted. A Superintendent was appointed, 
with one English and nine Native assistants, and in the year 1853 
there Aveie 230 students, of Avhich 44 AA-^ere Muhammadans and 186 
Hindus. In 1861 the school AA’^as affiliated to the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, and in 1868 Avas raised to the position of a college, but 
Avith a staff of teachers limited to the requirements of the First Arts 
examination of the Calcutta UniversitJ^ 

The College at Ajmer is a commodious building, situated about 
a mile from the city. It teaches up to the B. A. standard, and in 
the same building the higher classes of a High School. The staff 
consists of a European Principal, a Vice-Principal, three professors 
and thirteen assistant professors and teachers. Attached to the 
College is a loAver school, the staff of Avliich consists of 9 English 
and 14 vernacular teachers. Also in connection Avith the College 
there is a boarding house for the accommodation of boys from the 
village schools who liaAm obtained scholarships, and 54 boys resided 
here on the 31st March 1903. ProAusion is being made for the 
accommodation of 20 more. 
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The number of students in 1891 was 411, and 266 in 1903. The 
efficiency has steadily increased : the University results in 1881 were 
4 Matriculation and 2 Lite; mediate passes; in 1891 there Mere 15 
Matriculation passes and 1 Intermediate. In 1903, 23 students 
passed the Matiicu ation examination and 10 the Intermediate, and 8 
obtained the B.A. degree. 


The 


cost of the College in 1902-03 ivas Rs. 32,119, of which 
Piovincial leycnues paid Rs. 23,539, District and municipal funds 
IvS. -,580, ivliile the balance come from fees and other sources. 

Connected ivith the Government College at Ajmer through a 
system of inspection, are the secondary schools, aided and unaided, 
and the primary schools of Ajmer-Merwara. The inspection of 
tliose schools lias long been a duty attached to the office of tlie 
Piincip.al of the College, wlio is assisted in it by two Deputy Inspcc- 
tois. I he public secondary institutions in Ajmer-Merwara numbered 
14 in 1903, ivith a total of 2,465 pupils. Of these 5 are high schools 
with 1,56/ pupils, and 9 are middle schools. There were also 19 ad- 
vanced private schools ivith 450 pupils. The public institution figmes 
showed a satisfactoi}' advance upon those of 1891, which ivere 11 
schools (3 high schools and 8 middle schools) with 1,837 pupils, but 
the famines had reduced the number of higher private schools, ivhich 
in 1891 stood at 33 with 1,168 pupils. 

Primary education before 1850 ivas left entirely in the hands 
of the indigenous schools supported by the people, and without 
interference from Government. But shortly after Colonel Dixon’s 
assessment in that year, 75 schools were established in Ajmer-Merwara, 
and the people were induced to defray a large portion of their 
cost by means of a cess. The number was subsequently reduced 
to 57, and the contributions 'were continued as long as Colonel Dixon 
lived. An inspector for village schools was appointed for the Ajmer 
district in 1851, and one for Merwara in 1852. After Colonel Dixon’s 
death, hoiyever, the clamours of the people against the cess became 
so violent, that Government authorized the cessation of the contribu- 
tion, and all schools except those supported by Government were 
closed. The intensity of the unpopularity may be gathered from 
the fact that, M'hen the sister-in-law ot the Bhinai Raja performed 
sati in 1857, tlie last request of Brahmans who surrounded the 
pyre u'as that she would use her influence for the abolition of the 
cess for village schools. The teachers in the indigenous schools wore 
as a class badly paid and incompetent, and the Government inspector 
writing in 1858 gave it as his opinion that, as long as they continued 
to be so, “ popular education through the indigenous schools existing 
in this province is a hopeless sham and a delusion. ” An earlier report 
had noted the small amount of knoAvledge acquired in spite of the 
great length of time during which the boys prosecuted their 
studies—" when they leave school after having spent some 10 or 12 
years in the Persian, 12 or 13 years in the Arabic schools, they possess 
little beyond a mechanical knowledge of the Koran and an equally 
mechanical knowledge of office style. ” 
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In 1871 upon the transfer of the province to the direct control of 
the Government of India, the educational department was also 
severed from that of the North-West Provinces and was placed 
under the Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, as Director of Public 
Instruction. In 1891 there were 47 upper primary schools, with 
a total attendance of 3,082 pupils. Besides these public institutions 
2,777 children were being educated in 83 elementary private schools. 
The famines of the next decade caused a distinct retrogression in 
primary education. But it was made up in 1903, when, though the 
number of private elementary schools had fallen to 71, the number of 
pupils had increased by 848. The public primary schools had risen to 
60, but the number of pupils did not keep pace and had sunk to 
2,843. Both years, horvever, show an improvement compared with 1881 , 
in which year there were 67 public and 60 private primarj’’ schoo’s, 
with a total attendance between them of 4,785 pupils. The propor- 
tion of boys under education to those of a school-going age was 12'8 
per cent, in 1881, 13'5 per cent, in 1891, and 12‘5 per cent, in 1903. 
The public primary schools are managed by the educational depart- 
ment, under the Commissioner as Director of Public Instruction. The 
department receives and disburses not only Government funds in the 
case of schools that are maintained entirely by Government, but also 
District Funds and municipal contributions towards the expenses of 
these schools. The department also receives the school fees and spends 
them. The pay of the teacher’s varies from Rs. 100 per month paid 
to the head-master of the Government Branch School at Ajmer to 
Rs. 6, the salary of the lowest grade masters in the department. 
Out of the 50 primary public schools, 7 are girls’ schools and 42 are 
village schools (hallcdbandi). In 1903 the total cost of the primarj’- 
public .“chools was Rs.17,722, of which Imperial revenues paid Rs. 6,106, 
cesses and municipal funds Rs. 7,351; Rs. 3,232 were derived from 
fees and Rs. 1,034 from other sources. 

A training school for male teachers in the primary and secondary 
'schools in the province was started in Ajmer in 1864. In 1867 
a similar institution was begun for the training of female teachers. 
In 1890-91 there were 20 males and 4 females under instruction. 
The female normal school was found not to work well and was 
abolished in 1893. There were 9 pupils at the male normal scho-)! 
in 1902-03. 

The United Free Church of Scotland mission at Bcawar main- 
tains a normal school for training the teachers for its village schools. 
The same mission supports the only industrial school in the districts 
at its Ashapura orphanage. Eight Avorkshops are now established lliere, 
and the boys are taught carpentry, smiths’ Avork, pottery, tailoring, 
masonry, shoemaldng, Aveaving and gardening. In 1901 there AA’^as 
an average daily attendance of 481. 

As was to be expected among the conserA'^ative and backAA^ard 
population of Ajmer-MerAvara, female education has progressed but 
sloA\dy. Even noAvitis confined to the public jArimai'y, and elementary 
private schools. Of the former thei'e aro^ as already mentioned, 7 
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schools for girls only. In the ordinary village schools girls, when they 
attend, are educated along with the boys and in the same subjects. In 
the special girls’ schools, besides reading, writing and arithmetic, they 
are taught knitting aud sewing. 

Taking private and public institutions together, we find that in 
1890-91 there were 56Y girls being educated in 19 schools. Their 
percentage to the female population of a school-going age was 1'5. 
Similarly in 1903 the total number of female schools and scholars 
was 30 and 1,840 respectively, giving a percentage to the female 
population of a school-going age of 5'4. This progress shown in a 
decade of famine is satisfactory, and indicates that prejudices against 
female education are gradually disappearing. The tendency is most 
marked among the Brahman and Mahajan communities. The 
Muhammadans with their traditional system, and the Rajputs 
with their invincible conservatism lag far behind. 

In the year 1881 there was only one school in the province for 
European children — the Railway school at Ajmer. In that year 
the number of pupils was 29, and in 1891 it had risen to 94. In 
1896-97, however, a school for European boys and girls was started 
by the Roman Catholic Convent at Ajmer. This at once attracted 
all the children of Roman Catholic parentage, and the numbers 
at the Railway school decreased accordingly. In 1903 they stood 
at 57, as against 88 pupils attending the Convent school. Both are 
classed as secondary schools and receive grants, the former of Rs. 75 
and the latter of Rs. 100 per month from Government. 

As the Hindu population is considerably in excess of the Muham- 
madan, it is only to be expected that their numbers in the various 
schools should also be greater. If, however, percentages of the school- 
going population of either class be taken, the Muhammadans have, if 
anything, the advantage so far as male education is concerned. In 1891 
there were 1,757 male and 2 female Muhammadans under instruction, 
as against 6,331 male and 415 female Hindus, but the percentages 
of Muhammadan males and females to their populations of a school- 
going age respectively were 28'4 and ’04, against 18‘4 and 1'3 of the 
Hindus. Of Muhammadans attending the College the percentage 
was less satisfactory, being '7 as against 1'3 for the Hindus. In 
1903 both in the College and in the schools, percentages of Muham- 
madan and Hindu males under instruction to their populations of 
school-going age amounted to 17'8 and 19’0 in both cases respectively. 
The number of Muhammadans in the College was 31, and in other 
public and private schools 1,015. Hindus, however, had the advantage 
in female education with 802 girls, representing 2'9 per cent, while 
the Muhammadans had only 67 or 1’3 per cent. The general 
conclusion from these figures appears to be that so far as the boys are 
concerned the common reproach of backward education among Muham- 
madans cannot fairly be applied to those of Ajmer-Merwara. Many of 
them are in the police, army or other branches of the public service, 
where the benefits of educating their children are brought prominently 
before them. 

The direct cost of the Educational Department in the province in 
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1903 {imonnted to Rs. 78,218. Of this Rs. 37,060 were paid from 
Imperial revenues, Rs 18,155 wore contributed from Disti’ict and 
municipal fonds, Rs. 12,961 were derived from fees, and Rs. 10,042 
from other miscellaneous sources, including endowments and sub- 
scriptions. In the same year the average cost per pupil in the 
College came to Rs. 133-1-3, in training and special schools to 
Rs. 118-9-9, in secondary schools to Rs. 12-13-2 and in primary 
schools to Rs. 6-8-3. The census returns of 1901 showed that out of 
the total male population only 12 per cent, and of the total female 
popuiation onlj’- '8 per cent. Avere educated. 

Quite apart from the general education of the province there is the 
Mayo College at Ajmer. In the latter part of the year 1870 the late 
Earl of Mayo held a Darbar at Ajmer, and proposed to the assembled 
chiefs of Rajasthan that a College should be established at Ajmer, 
Avhere their sons and nobles might receive such an education as would 
fit them for their high position and important duties. He invited 
subscriptions fi’om the chiefs, promising on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India a sum equal to the aggregate amount collected. Fifteen 
of the eighteen principalities in Rajputaiia responded by promising 
subscriptions amounting to over 6 lakhs, which was later increased 
to nearly 7 lakhs, the interest on Avhich sum added to a subsidy from 
the Government of India forms the income of the College. Of the 
three States Dholjmr, Jaisalmer, and Dungarpnr, Avhich did not sub- 
scribe originally, the tAVO last have since contributed to the endoAvment. 
The States of Jaipur, Udaipur, Jodhpur, Kotah, Bharatpur, Bikaner, 
Jhalawar, Alwar and Tonk have also built boarding houses in the 
College park at a cost of Rs. 4,28,000, and maintain them at an 
annual cost of approximately Rs. 18,600, including the salaries of 
house motamids and servants. Tlie most liberal donor Avas Jaipur, 
whoso total contributions exceed 2 lakhs, Avhile those of Jodhpur, 
Udaipur, Kotah and JhalaAA'^ar exceed one lakh each. The British 
Government on its part presented the College park, comprising 167 
acres, formerly the site of the old Residency, built the main building, 
the residences of the Principal and Vice-Principal, and the Ajmer 
boarding house, AAdiich is occupied by boys from the Ajmer district 
and also by boys from elseAvhere aaJio have not been provided Avith 
accommodation by their own States It also provides for the salaries 
of the English staff and the upkeep of the main roads and the four 
.Government buildings. 

The main building, Avhich costs approximately Rs. 4,01,400, is 
built of white marble in the Indo-Saracenic style, after designs pre- 
pared by Major Mant, R.E. The foundation-stone Avas laid on the 5th 
January 1878 by Mr. (now Sir) Alfred Lyall, then Agent to the 
Governor-General for Rajputiina, and the building AA^as opened bj’’ 
H. E. the Earl of llufforin on the 7th NoA'^einber 1885. In front stands 
a statue of the founder. Lord Mayo, the Avork of Mr. Noble, and 
erected from funds subscribed by British and Natfre residents of 
Rajputana. The ten boarding houses, of Avbich 9 are Hindu and 
one Muhammadan, are arranged in the form of a horse shoe, with the 
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College in the centre of the base. The Jaipur house alone stands at 
some distance apart to the south of the main building. 

The first Principal to be appointed was the late Colonel Sir Oliver 
St. John, at the close of 1874. Major (now Colonel) Powlett, officiated 
as Principal for two months in the autumn of 1878, after which he 
was relieved by Colonel W. Loch, A.D.C., who held the post for over 
24 years, retiring on 1st January 1903. Mr. H. Sherring, the Head 
master, officiated as Principal from that date to 3rd March 1903, when 
Mr. C. W. Waddington, late Principal of the Rsjkumar College, Raj- 
kot, was appointed Principal. 

The College was opened for the reception of boys in October 1875. 
The first boy to join was the late Maharaja Mangal Singh of Alwar. 
and the number of admissions up to August 1903, was 322, of 
whom 56 are now on the College rolls. The total includes the ruling 
chiefs of Alwar, Bikaner, Dholpur, Dungarpur, Jhalawar, Jaisalmer, 
Karauli, Kotah, Manijiur, Tehri, Farld-kot, and Panna, and the heirs- 
apparent of Bharatpur, Partabgarh, Shahpura, Tonk, Kuch Bihar, and 
Lunawara. The greater number come from Rajputana, but some 20 
have been sent from other provinces. 

The different boarding houses are supervised by the English staff, 
and in addition there is a native resident guardian in each house. 
There is accommodation in all for about 100 boys, with stabling for 
about 150 horses. Riding is not compulsory, but the majority of boys 
keep one or two horses. 

The College curriculum is not fettered by having to conform to 
any prescribed code, but if desired, students are prepared for the 
Entrance examination of the Allahabad University. The teaching 
of Sanslu’it and Pei’sian is pro\’ided for, when a satisfactory test in the 
vernacular has been passed. With a view to making the course of 
studies as useful and practical as possible, instruction is also given in 
law, political economy, agriculture, veterinary science, physics and 
chemistry. 

To the south of the Jaipur house is the College temple, built 
from subscriptions of Rs. 4,000 raised from among the boys, and a 
donation of Rs. 5,000, given by Mahant Dewa Das of the Kayasthas 
of Ajmer. All Hindu boys attend service at the Temple on Sundays, 
and sermons and general instructions are also given there by a Shastri. 
The religious training of the Muhammadan boys is attended to by a 
Hafiz attached to the Tonk boarding house. 

The boys undergo a thorough course of physical training in riding, 
gymnastics, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, drill, target practice and athletic 
sports, to one or other of which an hour is devoted every morning. 
Cricket, foot-ball, hockey, la-wn-tennis and racquets are played in the 
afternoons and evenings. 

In February 1902, a conference was held at Calcutta under the 
presidency of H. E. Lord Curzon, to discuss the question of increas- 
ing the efficiency of the Chiefs’ Colleges in India. As a result of this 
the number of the English staff has been raised from 2 to 4, viz., 1 
Principal, 1 Vice-Principal, and 2 Assistants. The Native staff has 
also been strengthened and improved and other reforms initiated, 
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In continuation of the ^ame movement a conference of Chiefs was 
held at Ajmer in March 1904, under the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Rajputana, and agreeing with its resolutions the Govermnent 
of India have since reconstituted the Council of the Mayo College as 
follows : — ^There is a General Council, of which His Excellency the 
Viceroy is President and the Agent to the Governor-General in Eaj- 
putana is Vice-President, composed of (1) all Chiefs who are now 
members, (2) such Chiefs from places other than the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and the North-West Frontier Province as may be 
nominated by the Viceroy, after qualifying for membership by contri- 
buting Es. 10,000 or more to the Mayo or Daly College, and by 
sending a son or ward to the former, (3) the Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, (4) the Principal of the Mayo College, (5) 
the Commissioner of Ajmer, (6) three Political Officers each from 
Rajputana and Central India, nominated by their respective Agents 
to the Governor-General, and ( 7 ) such other members as the Viceroy 
may see fit to nominate. 

There is also a Worldng Committee consisting of (1) not more 
than ten Ruling Chiefs elected by ballot from members of the Gener- 
al Council, (2) the Commissioner of Ajmer, and (3) one Political Officer 
from Central India. The members serve for twm years and are eligible 
for re-election. Subject to the general control of the Vice-President 
and of the Committee, the ordinary business of the College is con- 
ducted by the Principal, 

There is no indigenous literary class, nor ^Yas there any printing 
press in Ajmer till 1871, when a native gentleman from the Panjab 
established one. From this press the Rajputana Official Gazette is- 
sued in triglot form — English, Hindi, and Urdu, and the publisher was 
allowed to publish a supplement, which was an ordinary neAvsjpapei*. 
The Rajputana Official Gazette ceased to exist in 1880. 

In 1891 the number of printing presses from -which periodicals 
issued rose to thirteen. Two of these, the “ Rajputana Gazette ” and 
the " Rajasthan Samachar” were ordinary newspapers, one, the “ Veda 
Bhashya,” was a Vedic commentary in the form of a monthly 
magazine, while the others Avere periodicals relating to either social 
or religious reform. 

In 1902 there were 12 printing presses in Ajmer and one in 
Bea-tt^ar. The number of periodicals fell to eight, of which five relate 
to social and religious reform. 

The tAvo neAvspapers aboA^e mentioned still continue, and one, the 
“ Muin-ul-Hind has been added. All these papers are in the ver- 
nacular of the district, one religious periodical onfy, the “ Arya,” haA^ing 
an English duplicate. Their circulation is purely local and A'eiy 
limited, and their influence corresponds AAoth these conditions. 

The registered publications in the province are for the most part 
merely pamphlets, frequently on religious subjects, and do not deserve 
detailed discussion. Eleven such j)amphlets, amounting to 14,800 
copies Avere registered iu 1901, but seven of them AA'-ere merely neAV 
editions of previous Avorks. 
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Medical. 

Since 1881 there has been no increase in the number of civil hospi- 
tals and dispensaries in Ajmer-Merwara. There are seven situated 
at Ajmer, Kekri, Pisangan, Deolia, Ramsar, Beawar and Todgarh. 
The first charitable public dispensary in the districts was, by the 
initiation of Colonel Dixon, opened in Ajmer on the 15th January 
1851. It was constructed within the city, near the Agra gate, at a 
cost of Rs. 6,000, subscribed by the inhabitants. It had accommoda- 
tion for 25 beds, 21 for males and 4 for females. For many years 
this dispensary did admirable service in giving medical and surgical 
aid to the inhabitants not only of Ajmer but of other parts of Raj- 
putana. But after a time it became unable to meet the demands 
for increased in-door accommodation, for operations and for general 
hospital work, and in 1895 a larger “ General Hospital ” was built 
outside the city walls at a cost of Rs. 43,250. The sum was raised 
partly by subscriptions from wealthy citizens and from the munici- 
pality, and partly by sale of the old dispensaiy. The new hospital is 
a handsome building containing several large wards. It has accommo- 
dation for 55 in-door patients, 33 males and 10 females, and 12 beds 
were till recently allotted for men of the Ajmer police. They are now 
to be accommodated in a ward separate from the hospital. When the 
new hospital was opened, the old police hospital in the magazine was 
done away with, in consideration of which Government contributed to- 
wards the cost of the buildings. The dispensaries at Kekri, Pisangan, 
Ramsar and Beawar were all opened in 1869, the one at Todgarh in 
1880, and the Deolia dispensary in 1890. There was a dispensary at 
Masuda between the years 1869 and 1890, but it was closed shortly 
after the Deolia one was opened. 

In 1881 the average daily attendance of in-door and out-door 
patients was in round numbers 28 and 231 respectively. In 1891 
there was a slight rise in the average of out-door patients, the figures 
being 27 and 281. In 1902 the daily average of both classes of 
patients had increased largely, that of the in-door patients being 49 
and of the out-door 414. The figures show that medical work is 
steadily extending. 

The civil hospital and the dispensaries are maintained by contribu- 
tions fi’om Government, fi-om municipal and local funds, and from 
private subscriptions. Both income and expenditure have risen 
of late years. On the side of income, that from Government pay- 
ments has increased from Rs. 3,869 in 1881 to Rs. 4,990 in 1891, and 
to Rs. 6,353 in 1902; that from municipal and local funds has 
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MEDICAL. 
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risen from Rs. 900 in 1881 to Rs. 1,435 in 1891, and to Rs. 2,475 in 
1902 ; from other sources the income in 1902 was Rs. 5,803, as against 
Rs. 2,796 in 1891 and Rs. 2,616 in 1881. Exyjenditure on establish- 
ments has risen from Rs. 4,197 in 1881 to Rs. 6,426 in 1902,^ and 
that upon medicines, diet, etc., fi'om Rs. 3,549 to Rs. G,320 within 
the same period. 

The excellent medical work done by the United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission at its Ajmer and Nasirabad dispensaries has al- 
ready been noticed. 

Although, with the exception of the miasmatic fevers after the 
rains, there are no diseases which can be called endemic, there is 
always a w’ide field for medical assistance. Diseases of the skin of every 
variety are common among the poorer classes, favus being a parasitic 
skin disease often met Avith, while ophthalmia and allied eye diseases 
are common. Many children are carried off every year by measles, 
owing to the general ignorance as to suitable ti’eatment. 

The hospital and dispensaries are generally popular mth the 
common people, but the Avell-to-do banias in towns still show some 
reluctance in availing themselves of the Westei’n methods of treat- 
ment, and the number of haids and haldms as well as of quacks 
of every description is not inconsiderable. Shops are common in 
Ajmer, where country di ugs in crude or prepared forms are obtain- 
able. In diseases requiring surgical interference, however, the dispen- 
saries are more frequently resorted to, though jarralis (native 
barber surgeons) and sattias (a class of quack surgeons who undertake 
the cure of eye diseases) are not rare. 

In surgical practice, operations for cataract and for the removal of 
stone from the bladder, a not infrequent complaint among children, 
are common. 

The villagers have great faith in the efficacy of quinine for driving 
away fevers, and frequently resort to the dispensaries for the yellow 
chinchona febrifuge, or the Government pink pills. The pice packet 
system has not been a success, owing probably to the fact that they 
are sold at Post Offices. In 1894 only two packets were sold and 
in 1901 only six. The people prefer to go to the dispensaries. The 
men of the 44th Merwara Infantry, when they return to their homes, 
help to enlighten the rural population as to the efficacy of dispensary 
treatment. 

There is no separate lunatic asylum for the province. Such lu- 
na,tics as appear to require restraint are received temporarily in the 
Ajmer jail, and cases requiring prolonged treatment are sent to the 
lunatic asylum at Lahore. Their average daily attendance number 
is insignificant, being -50 in 1881 and I'Ol in 1902. 

Vaccination was started in Ajmer-Merwara by Dr. Lord, the Civil 
Surgeon, in 1853. At first only two vaccinators were employed, and 
the operations were performed at the dispensary. In 1866 house-to- 
house vaccination was started, and in 1867 a native Superintendent 
was appointed, with four vaccinators paid by Government and two 
paid by the municipalities of Ajmer and Beawar. 
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Vaccination increased steadily, and in 1886-87 the number of 
vaccinators was raised from six to eleven ; it now stands at fourteen. 
The Vaccination Act was introduced within the limits of the Ajmer, 
Kekri and Beawar municipalities from the 1st October 1895, 1st 
October 1901, and 1st January 1902 respective!}', and vaccination is 
now compulsory in these places. 

It is carried out among all classes of the people in the districts, 
and vaccinators of good castes are emplo3'ed. The total number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was 4,433 in 1881, 12,226 in 1891 and 
12,179 in 1902, or per 1,000 of population 9'62, 22'54, and 25'54 
respectively. The total cost of the department was Rs. 839 in 1881, Rs. 
1,549 in 1891, and Rs, 2,267 in 1902. The cost of each successful 
case in these years came to 3 annas, 1 anna 11 pies, and 3 annas 
respectively. 

The good results of vaccination are seen in a steady decrease of 
the blind in the last 20 5'ears. 

The general sanitation in the towns will compare not unfavourably 
with that of towns in other provinces. In certain villages simple 
rules have been brought into force and have worked smoothly. 


Sanitation. 
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A trigonometrical siu'vey of Ajmer-Meinvara was made in 1847-48, 
the area of the two districts being given as 2,0.59 and 602‘5 square 
miles respectively. They were divided into 19 'pargands and 591 
villages. An index map was prepared on the scale of 4 miles to an 
inch ; the pargana map scale was 1 mile to an inch ; that of the 
village maps varied from 20 to 80 chains to an inch. Subsequent to 
the completion of these survey operations, Colonel Dixon carried out 
the first I’egular settlement of the two districts. Under it two 
separate standards of measurement were used in Ajmer and Merwara, 
the higha in the former measuring 1,936 square 3 ’^ards, and in the 
latter 1,764 square yards. 

When the terra of Colonel Dixon’s settlement was approaching 
completion, a topographical survey of the district was commenced in 
1868. It Avas fimshed in 1875, and shoAved the areas of Ajmer and 
Merwara as 2069'816 square miles and 640'864 square miles res- 
pectively. It was folloAved by the settlement of the districts by 
Mr. LaTouche in 1875. During the survey there was the first 
attempt to initiate the patwdrls into survey work. Two special 
patwdri instructors Avere appointed and were fairly successful. 
Out of a total of 792,413 acres surveyed, the patwdris measured 
400,506 acres, or rather more than one-half. The smwey was carried 
out by means of the plane table, and to each 4 or 5 measuring parties 
a munsarim AA'-as appointed to test the measurements and entiies. 
These were again noted by superior officers. The outside boundary 
of the village was in all cases laid doAvn and thoroughly tested by 
diagonal lines before the field survey Avas commenced. In the pre- 
paration of village maps a scale of 20 inches to the mile was adopted. 
The whole district, including Merwara, was on this occasion measured 
by the standard of the Ajmer bigha of 1,936 square j^ards. 

As the expiry of this decennial settlement was approaching, Mr. 
Whiteway was in January 1883 deputed for its revision. Instruction 
in survey work AA^as given to the patwdris, and a select few were sent to 
Rurki for special training to act as instructors to the rest after their 
return. The Avork of bringing the old maps up to date Avas then 
begun, but was soon found to be imj)racticable. The boundaiies Avere 
often incoiTecb, and no attempt had been made by the patwdris to’ 
keep the maps up to date. A boundary and traverse survey Avas 
therefore determined on, and was carried out by the professional agency 
of the Survey Department. The same causes AA'hich had so soon 
rendered _ obsolete the maps of former measurements, prevented the 
introduction of a professional cadastral survey. The problem Avas to 
get the skeleton of the Aullage drawn by trained surveyors in such a 
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wa}'' that the flesh and hones of the field survey could be added bj'^ the 
patwari staff. To carry out this, the Survej’’ Department mapped the 
boundaries of each village, and laid down a number of points so fixed 
by marks in the ground that the paiwdris could always utilize them 
m measuring cultivation. One such map of each village was prepared, 
on a scale of 16 inches to the mile. The Survey Department worked 
with the theodolite only, and not with the plane table and chain. This 
method, though well suited to taking up fixed points, can only with 
great difficulty be applied to taking u]i a boundaiy. As a result, when 
the map was received by the settlement officials the boundaries of 
almost eyeiy village were found to be incorrect and had to be gone 
over again. When finally corrected, the work of filling in the fields 
in the maps was undertaken by the pattodrls, each of whom was sup- 
plied with a plane table, chain, compasses, a scale and a cross staff. 
This work was subjected to continual and rigorous tests, and nothing 
but pencil entries were allowed until the final check had taken place. 
No survey of unculturable ground and topographical features, beyond 
roads, railwaj^s and streams, was attempted. Unlike previous surveys, 
which had been confined to Iclialsa and jaglr areas, this one was ex- 
tended to six minor istimrdri villages as well. The total area 
surveyed was 734,578 acres. It was completed in 1886. The 
patwmi staff, which had been described as quite ignorant by Mr. 
Risdale in 1868, was warmly praised by the last settlement officer 
as an exceptionally able class of men showing a great aptitude for 
their work. 

It is well if this continues to be so, for the maintenance of the results 
of the survey lies in their hands. Under section 106 of the Ajmer Land 
Revenue Regulation II of 1877, rules have been framed by which 
are bound to inspect all traverse survey and boundary marks 
within the limits of the village and report as to their condition. At the 
time of each gircldwari, the patwdri prepares slips of changes that 
have taken place during the preceding six months and the village 
maps are amended accordingly. They .also maintain registers relating 
to the record of rights in prescribed forms, and must Keep them up to 
date by periodical entries. 

Out ofl9S patwdris and naih patwdrls inAjmer-Merwara, 150 have 
either passed the local patwdrls’ examination held twice a year, or 
have been exempted. The examination requires an ^ elementary 
knowledge of survey work. There is a patwdri class in Ajmer for the 
instruction of such as have not yet passed the test, and such patwdrls 
as can be spared from each talisll are sent to attend it. 

A set of forest maps was prepared in 1884-85 by the Revenue 
Survey Department on a scale of 4 inches to a mile, but as they were 
merely skeletons, showing only the boundaries of the forests and ol 
the village lands included in them, a fresh survey of the tracts, show- 
ing the topographical details was commenced in 1898, under a sur- 
veyor of the Forest Survey Department. The scale of the maps is 
the same as before. The work is not yet completed. 
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